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PRINCE BISMARCK. 


BY ONE OF HIS COUNTRYMEN, 


He is a powerful man, That is 
what strikes at once every one 
who sees him for the first time, 
He is very tall and of enormous 
weight, but not ungainly. Every 
part of his gigantic frame is well- 
proportioned,—the . large round 
head, the massive neck, the broad 
shoulders, and the vigorous limbs. 
He is now more than sixty-three, 
and the burden he has had to bear 
has been unusually heavy; but 
though his step has become slow 
and ponderous, he carries his head 
high—looking down, even, on those 
who are as tall as himself—and his 
figure is still erect. During these 
latter years he has suffered frequent 
and severe bodily pain, but no one 
could look upon him as an old man, 
or as one to be pitied. On the con- 
trary, everybody who sees him feels 
that Prince Bismarck is still in pos- 
session of immense physical power. 

Photography has made his fea- 
tures known to all. It is a strange 
face, which would attract attention 
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anywhere, even if we did not know 
that it belonged to a man whose 
doings have changed our modern 
world, It is a face never to be for- 
otten—by no means a handsome, 
but still less an ugly one. It was 
remarkably bright, full of humour, 
of merry mischief even, in days 
long gone by. It has now become 
serious—almost solemn—with an 
expression of unflinching energy 
and daring. 

The bald round forehead—an 
object of admiration for the phren- 
ologist—is of quite extraordinary 
dimensions; the large, prominent 
blue eyes, seem as if they could 
look into the sun without blinking. . 
They are not quick,—they wander 
slowly from one object to another ; 
but when they rest on a human 
countenance, they become so in- 
tensely inquiring, that many people, 
when they have to undergo this 
searching look, fegl uneasy ;—and 
all, even Bismarck’s equals or su- 
periors, are made aware that they: 
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are in presence of a man with whom 
it would be wise to play fair, as he 
would probably discover the subtlest 
tricks, His thick, well-set eyebrows 
are singularly long and shaggy, and 
they add not a little to the stern, 
and, at times, somewhat fierce ex- 
pression of his countenance. The 
nose is of ordinary size—not as 
long, perhaps, as might be expected 
from the rest of the face; the chin 
is large and massive. 

Prince Bismarck has said of him- 
self, that he was “the best-hated 
man in Europe.” He has indeed 
many furious enemies in various 
parts of the world: in his own 
country to begin with, among the 
Particularists, the Catholics, and 
the Socialists; and again at Rome, 
in Austria, and in France. He has 
not often been heard to complain of 
this; still, a bright intellect cannot 
possess the knowledge of such a 
fact without being saddened by it. 
Prince Bismarck is by no means a 
light-hearted man. Sorrow and 
care have taken up their abode with 
him. They throw a shadow on his 
brow, and make themselves felt in 
the sound of his voice, and in the 
frequent bitterness of his hesitating 
speech. He is no longer young; he 
fully realises the fact that the best 
part of his life is gone, that his great- 
est battles have been fought; and 
maybe in his inner heart there is 
the feeling, that while he has 
achieved much for the greatness of 
his country, he bas done but little 
for his own happiness. Sometimes, 
when he is sitting among bis per- 
sonal and intimate friends—he has, 
besides’ his family, some five or six 
of these—free from all restraint, 
smoking his long pipe, patting the 
head of his huge dog, attending list- 
lessly to a conversation going on 
around him in subdued tones, there 
passes over his cold face a something 
like a soft transparent veil, behind 
which his bard features relax and 
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take an unlooked-for expression of 
wistful sadness. 

After all, Otto von Bismarck, a 
child of the Marches, where his 
family has been known since the 
thirteenth century, is a thoroughbred 
German. Though one of the most 
matter-of-fact men the world has 
ever known, he carries within his 
breast a hidden vein of deep feel- 
ing; and though that feeling is cer- 
tainly not of the kind which gives 
birth to morbid sentimentality, and 
it is difficult to believe that young 
Bismarck ever addressed his com- 
plainings to the moon, still it enables 
him to feel keenly all that a sensi- 
tive heart has to endure during the 
passage through life. 

His love for his wife and children 
is very great, and these attend on 
him and take care of him in a way 
which shows that the deepest affec- 
tion unites them to the head of the 
family. They look on all those 
who bring’ hard work, trouble, or 
anxiety to the Prince, as personal 
enemies; they protect ‘his sleep, his 
rest, his leisure even, as the most 
precious thing in the world. When 
he is ill, they nurse him with un- 
tiring care; his slightest wishes are 
respected laws; they enjoy his 
pleasures; and if any man has 
succeeded in amusing the Prince, 
or even in making him smile, you 
may be assured that the Princess 
and her children wil! thank him as 
though he had done them a personal 
service. 

As for the Prince, he has given 
during his life constant proofs not 
only of true and honest love for the 
wife he has chosen and the children 
she has borne him, but also of a deli- 
cate, and, one may say, chivalrous 
tenderness towards them. Years 
have made no change in _ this. 


Every one who has been admitted 
into the intimacy of the Bismarck 
family has been able to judge of the 
affectionate, and, at the same time, 
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dignified character of the relations 
between the Prince and Princess. 
Hundreds of passages might be 
quoted in confirmation of this, from 
the letters written by Bismarck to 
his wife, some of which have been 
ublished. It may suffice to notice 
baie his behaviour in her presence 
a few minutes after a daring attack 
had been made on his life by 
Julius Cohen—better known as 
Blind, from the name of Carl Blind 
who had adopted him as a son. 

It was in 1866. Bismarck—then 
Count Bismarck—was _ returning 
from the Palace,where he had been to 
see the King. While passing through 
the large street of Berlin called 
Unter den Linden, and quite near 
the place where Hoedel and Nobil- 
ing have since attempted the life of 
the Emperor William, he suddenly 
heard a shot fired close behind him. 
He turned sharply round and saw a 
young man who, with a smoking 
revolver, was aiming .at him. He 
strode at once up to the man and 
seized the arm that held the revol- 
ver, while with his other hand he 
grasped the throat of the would-be 
murderer. Blind, however, had had 
time to pass his weapon on to his 
left hand, and now fired three shots 
in quick succession. Bismarck felt 
himself hurt in his shoulder and in 
one of his ribs; but he held his 
furious assailant fast till some sol- 
diers came up and took hold of him. 
Then Bismarck walked home at a 
brisk pace, and reached his own 
house long before anybody there 
could know what had happened. 

The Countess had some friends 
with her when her husband entered 
the drawing-room. He greeted all 
in a friendly manner, and begged 
to be excused for a few minutes, as 
he had some urgent business to 
attend to. He then walked into 
the next room where his desk stood, 
and wrote to inform the King of 
the accident. Having attended to 
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this duty, he returned to the draw- 
ing-room and made one of his little 
standing jokes, ignoring his own 
unpunctuality, and saying to his 
wife— 

“ Well! are we to have no dinner 
to-day? You always keep me wait- 
ing.” 

He sat down, and partook heartily 
of the dishes set before him, and it 
was only when the dinner was over 
that he walked up to the Countess, 
kissed her on the forehead, wished 
her in the old German way, “ Ge- 
segnete Mahizeit !/” (May your meal 
be blessed !) and then added,— 

“ You see I am quite well.” 

She looked up at him. “ Well,” 
he continued, “you must not be 
anxious, my child. . . . Somebody 
has fired at me; but it is nothing, 
as you see.” 

Bismarck was the idol of his 
peasants as long as he remained 
among them at Kniephof and at 
Schoenhausen. Though his life 
has been investigated with extraor- 
dinary minuteness by his friends as 
well as by his enemies, nothing has 
ever been brought forward which 
would show him in any other light 
than that of a kind master. He is 
by no means what some people 
call “‘severe, but just,” which, in 
most cases, signifies simply, “ very 
hard.” He was always really kind 
to all those who had a right to 
look up to him for protection. 
One day he was inspecting the 
dikes at Schoenhausen. He came 
to a spot where infiltrations from 
the Elbe had caused a large space 
of ground to be covered with 
water to about the depth of a 
foot. He wanted to get over, but 
not being dressed for the occasion, 
he looked about to find a suitable 
passage. One of the Schoenhausen 
peasants, angling near him, saw his 
difficulty. 

“Get on ‘my back,” he said to 
young Bismarck, who was then 
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about twenty-four; Ill carry you 
over.” 

“You don’t know what you 
offer,” answered Bismarck, with a 
laugh ; “I ride thirteen stone.” 

** Never mind,” replied the man. 
“We would all of us like to carry 
you through anything, even if you 
were a deal heavier.” 

Bismarck bas not changed as re- 
gards his kindness to humble folks. 
While among the great personages 
who approach him—privy council- 
lors, ministers, ambassadors, princes 
even—there are many who fear 
him to an almost incredible degree, 
and who literally tremble before 
him, his old servants speak of him 
and to him with that peculiar, re- 
spectful familiarity which exists 
only between a good master and 


attached servants. 

Last year, when Bismarck’s fa- 
vourite dog, “ Sultan,” was dying, he 
watched beside the poor animal with 
such manifestly deep sorrow that 


Count Herbert, the Prince’s eldest 
son, at last endeavoured to get his 
father away. The Prince took a 
few steps towards the door, but on 
looking back, his eyes met those of 
his old friend. “No, leave me 
alone,” he said, and he returned 
to poor Sultan. When the dog 
was dead, Bismarck turned to a 
friend who was standing near, and 
said,—** Those old German fore- 
fathers of ours had a kind religion. 
They believed that, after death, 
they would meet again in the celes- 
tial hunting-grounds all the good 
dogs that had been their faithful 
companions in life... . I wish I 
could believe that.” 

Bismarck’s love for his dogs can 
be traced back to his earliest youth, 
and is very peculiar, It does 
not in the Jeast resemble the com- 
monplace liking most people are 
able to feel for some pet animal. 
It is a real affection, deeply rooted 
in his large heart, and closely allied 
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to the kindness which he shows to 
all on whose faithfulness he can 
rely, and who look up to him for 
protection. 

Another thoroughly German cha- 
racteristic in Prince Bismarck is 
his love for nature, and especially 
for the forest. In many of his 
letters to his wife, dated from 
Biarritz, Fontarabia, San Sebas- 
tian, and other places, he speaks 
also with enthusiasm of the beauty 
of the sea. “ My conscience smites 
me,” he says in one of these letters, 
“ for enjoying allthis beauty by my- 
self,—for seeing it without you.” 

When Bismarck is in the country, 
his greatest pleasure is to take long 
rides and walks in the thick forest, 
frequently quite alone; and those 
who live with him have observed 
that he is never in a gentler mood 
than when he returns from one of 
these visits to “ his oldest friends,” 
as he calls the trees. When he is ab- 
sent from home, overburdened with 
work and responsibility, his chief 
recreation is to get away from the 
town, to seek peace and rest in the 
nearest forest. In Berlin, at the 
Radziwill Palace, where the Prince 
now lives—that same palace where 
the Congress has been holding its 
sittings—the Prince’s private office 
looks out upon a fine old park, ex- 
tending behind the house. Bismarck 
likes to sit there alone after some 
hot political discussion, and in the 
soft music of the trees he seems to 
find a soothing balm for his over- 
excited nerves. 

When he insisted last year on 
retiring from office, after many in- 
portant concessions had been made 
to him, he made use of one argu- 
ment, which it was not found easy 
to combat. 

“ Business will keep me in Ber- 
lin,” hesaid, “I hate the Wilhelm 
Strasse. I have not many more 
years to live; I would like to spend 
them near my trees.” 
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The Chancellor’s tender of his re- 
signation has often been sneered at 
by “knowing people.” These know 
little of Bismarck’s private char- 
acter, or they would not donbt 
that he really yearns for peace and 
rest. He has been a very ambitious 
man; but his unclouded judgment, 
which the most astonishing success 
in life has not been able to obscure, 
tells him that he cannot go beyond, 
or rather above, the position which 
he has occupied since the close of 
the French war. The Prince has 
no longer any personal interest in 
remaining in office; if he does so, 
it is chiefly out of love and respect 
for his royal master. 

Foreigners can scarcely imagine 
how deeply loyalty towards the 
Hohenzollerns is rooted in old 
Prussian families like Bismarck’s. 
This feeling has not been modified 
by modern influences—it belongs to 
the middle ages. The thoroughbred 
Prussian Junker — and Bismarck 
prides himself on being one—looks 
on his king as his sovereign “by 
the grace of God,” holding sway 
over the life and the blood of his 
loyal vassals. Very often Count 
Bismarck — as afterwards Prince 
Bismarck—has not agreed with the 
King; and, far oftener than the 
public fancies, Bismarck has been 
the one to yield. When he speaks 
of the King he says, “ His Majes- 
ty,” —-a term which is far from 
being in general use—and the words 
are never, uttered save with the 
deepest respect. 

“TI can never forget,” said Prince 
Bismarck one day, “that His Ma- 
jesty, in following my advice, has 
twice imperilled his crown, He 
condescended to take my counsel 
before going to war with Austria, 
and, four years later, before going 
to war with France. He knew full 
well when he did so that all he val- 
ued in the world was at stake. But 
he trusted me implicitly. For that 


reason alone I would serve him to 
the best of my power, so long as 
my services may be required by 
him.” 

It was really in order to satisfy 
the old Emperor that Prince Bis- 


-marck consented last year to remain 


in office. His health, however, for- 
bade him to continue the work he 
had done up to that time. A long 
leave of absence was granted to him. 
Count Stolberg-Wernigerode was 
appointed Vice-Chancellor, and it 
was agreed that the management of 
all ordinary busine’s should be left 
to experienced statesmen like Von 
Bulow and Camphausen. It was 
settled, however, that all exception- 
ally great questions were to be re- 
ferred for decision to Bismarck him- 
self. His promise to attend person- 
ally to important business was 
couched in the form of a curious 
apologue. 

“When a man goes out shooting 
early in the morning,” he said at 
one of his parliamentary receptions, 
“he begins by firing away at ail 
sorts of game, and is quite willing 
to walk a couple of miles over 
heavy ground in order to get a shot 
at some wild fowl. But when he 
has travelled the’ whole day long, 
when his game-bag is full, and he 
is nearing home—hungry, thirsty, 
covered with dust, and tired to 
death—all he asks for is rest. He 
shakes his head when the keeper 
tells him that he has only a few 
steps to take to get at some birds 
in the adjoining field, quite near 
the house. ‘I have enough of that 
game,’ he says. But let somebody 
come and tell him—‘ There, in the 
thickest part of yonder forest, you 
can get at a boar,’ and you will see 
that weary man, if he has the blood 
of a sportsman in his veins, forget 
all his fatigue, gather himself up, 
and, striding away, penetrate into 
the forest,—not to be satisfied until 
he has found the animal and slain 
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it. I am like that man, I have 
been out shooting since sunrise. It 
is now getting late. I have done 
a good day’s hard work, and I am 
weary. Other people may fire at 
hares and partridges; I have quite 
evough of that sort of game. . . . 
But, gentlemen, if a boar is to be 
slain, let me know about it, and I 
will go into the thick of the forest 
and try to kill him.” 

He has kept his word. He has 
lived on quietly at Varzin and at 
Friedrichsruhe, as long as there 
were only small birds flying over 
the political horizon; but as soon 
as Congress met, Bismarck was 
there to preside.—And we may feel 
sure that he will not desert the 
field so long as the battle against 
Socialism is raging in Germany. 

Women seem to have exercised 
singularly little influence over Bis- 
marck, There is an old story of his 
having once been in love before 
he married; but the story is so 


vague, that we may well doubt its 
resting on any solid foundation. It 
is more than likely that he did not 
entirely escape that sweet disease of 
youth called “love-fever;” but he 
had it probably in a mild form, and 


it soon passed away. Atall events, 
it left no traces. The fact is, that 
he married at the age of thirty-two, 
and that since that day nobody— 
not even his worst enemy — has 
attempted to throw the slightest 
suspicion on bis character as a hus- 
band and a father. His domestic 
life has been thoroughly pure, and 
it is well known by all who sur- 
round him that he shows unflinch- 
ing severity towards all breakers of 
the seventh commandment. While 
he is indulgent to most youthful 
extravagances and frolics—of which. 
his own early days were full—he 
cannot tolerate libertines, who seem 
to inspire him with a vatural antip- 
athy bordering on disgust. Though 
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society, Bismarck has never dis- 
tinguished any of the numerous 
beauties he has met in his life, so 
as to authorise even a suspicion 
that he paid special attention to 
any woman, still less that he 
courted any. He has had affec- 
tionate and respected female friends 
—among whom the Grand Duchess 
Helena of Russia must be reckoned 
—but the only women who, to all 
appearances, have found room in 
his heart and occupied it, are his 
mother, his sister, his wife, and his 
daughter. 

Bismarck’s mother, Louise Wil- 
helmine Menken, was born in 
1789, and’ married in 1806, when 
she was only sixteen. She died on 
the Ist of January 1839, without 
having witnessed her son’s great- 
ness. She bore to her husband, 
Karl Wilhelm Ferdinand von Bis- 
marck (born in 1771, died in 
1845), six children, three of whom, 
Ferdinand, Johanna, and Franz, 
died in infancy; while three 
others, Bernard (born 1810), Otto 
(born 1815), and Malvina are still 
living. 

Malvina, Bismarck’s youngest 
and only surviving sister, was born 
in 1827, and married in 1844 Baron 
Oscar von Arnim-Kroechlendorff. 
The relations between this lady and 
her brother Otto have always been 
of a singularly affectionate charac- 
ter. He used to treat her, when 
they were both at home, with a 
tender deference that student-bro- 
thers rarely show to their younger 
sisters. ‘Those who remember see- 
ing them as young people together, 
say that he was as kind and re- 
spectful to her as if she had been 
his bride. When she married, he 
wrote her a letter which is a curi- 
ous mixture of playfulness and re- 
gret. “It is most unnatural and 
egotistical,” he says, “that girls, 
who have bachelor brothers, should 
in an inconsiderate way go and get 
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married, just as if they had nothing 
else to do in this world but to fol- 
low their own inclinations.” In his 
letters he gives her all sorts of pet 
names ; and even when he is at his 
hardest work, with his health giving 
way, and when all who approach 
him are awed by the expression of 
almost terrific severity on his coun- 
tenance, his letters to “ his beloved 
sister, his dearest Malvina, his dear 
little one,” remain invariably kind, 
and are often full of evident good- 
humour, He cuts jokes about im- 
portant affairs, about men who thiok 
themselves very big, and about him- 
self. But when his sister is in 
trouble, he finds wonderfully con- 
cise expressions for conveying ten- 
der and deep sympathy, and through 
the whole correspondence there 
runs, so to speak, one unbroken 
thread of profound brotherly love. 
The wife of Prince Bismarck, 
Johanna von Putkammer, of an old 
and noble Pomeranian family, was 
born in 1824, He made her ac- 
quaintance at the marriage of one 
of his friends, where she acted as 
bridesmaid, and two years later— 
in 1847—he asked her to become 
his wife. Her family was not at 
first disposed to accept his pro- 
posals, At that time Herr von 
Bismarck enjoyed a rather curi- 
ous reputation, He was surnamed 
“der tolle Bismarck” (mad Bis- 
marck), and had earned this title 
by his numerous duels, his daring 
feats of horsemanship, and some 
widely-spread anecdotes concerning 
his attitude generally towards pro- 
fessors, burgomasters, and other re- 
spectable members of what German 
students call “Philistine society.” 
But more especially he owed his 
surname to the very noisy revels he 
used to hold with a number of 
exceedingly loud young men at 
Kniephof and at Schoenhausen, 
To quiet, respectable, religious 
people like the Pullcieties he did 
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not appear a very eligible suitor for 
an on and beloved child. Bis- 
marck, however, settled the ques- 
tion at once. He walked up to 
Miss Johanna, and having ascer- 
tained by a look that she sided 
with jim, he folded her in his arms 
and said, turning to her astonished 
relatives, “What God has united, 
no man shall put asunder.” 

Princess Bismarck has preserved 
all the simplicity of her youth, She 
is a perfect specimev—in the best 
sense of the word—of the German 
Hausfrau (housewife). She is very 
quiet, bears her honours as the 
most natural thing in the world, 
holds .fast by the old friends of 
humbler days, and has but one 
great object in life—to make her 
husband and children happy. She 
cares for them in a peaceful, moth- 
erly way; and her serenity and pa- 
tience, which have always secured 
for Bismarck a quiet home, have 
certainly contributed to his success 
through life. “She it is,” he once 
said to afriend, “ who has made me 
what I[ am.” 

Prince Bismarck has three chil- 
dren—Marie, Herbert, and William. 
Count Herbert has entered the 
diplomatic service, and is at present 
his father’s private secretary; his 
brother William has studied for the 
Bar. Both brothers will probably 
enter Parliament this year. Coun- 
tess Marie is said to be her father’s 
favourite child and to resemble him 
most in character. She was be- 
trothed two years ago to Count 
Eulenburg ; but her oe lover, 
while staying at Varzin, fell ill and 
died suddenly of typhoid fever. 
This tragic event cast for some time 
a deep gloom over the Bismarck 
family. 

We have already quoted several 
letters of Prince Bismarck’s. A 
very curious anthology might be 
made out of his correspondence, 
for he is an accomplished letter- 
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writer. His writing is unusually 
large, bold, and distinct. It does 
not look like the hand of a man who 
writes quickly. It is probable that 
he writes as he speaks —rather 
slowly, always looking for the 
clearest possible expression 6f his 
thought. He especially dislikes 
obscurity and diffuseness. Know- 
ing, as he does, before he either 
writes or speaks, precisely what he 
wants to say, he is not satisfied 
until he has found the exact trans- 
lation into words of his ideas. 
Hence his hesitation in speech, and 
hence, probably, his slowness, like- 
wise, in writing. His style, how- 
ever, shows no signs of hesitation ; 
it is limpid and fluent. 

In his private letters Bismarck 
is witty, full of lively but not sar- 
eastic humour, a close observer of 
men and things, and a contemptu- 
ous judge in respect of all that is 
mean. His letters seldom contain 
anything but facts and descrip- 
tions, and he scarecly ever indulges 
in sentiment. Now and _ then, 
however, one meets with a short 
passage which betrays genuine feel- 
ing stirring the depths of his heart. 
His imagery and comparisons are 
mostly very good, and sometimes 
exceedingly humorous, 

Bismarck’s official correspondence 
is remarkable for its lucidity. He 
does not leave a doubt as to what 
he means to say; and he is so 
concise, that from his longest de- 
spatches it would be difficult to 
strike out even a few words with- 
out impairing the sense of the 
whole document. He has a strong 
objection to exaggeration, and sel- 
dom employs a superlative of any 
kind. But when he does use a 
strong expression you may be sure 
he means it—as when he said, 
“ We will never go to Canossa.” 

Of late Prince Bismarck has 
given up writing his despatches 
himself. On very important occa- 
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sions only he now takes up the 
en. Sometimes he notes down 
in pencil certain short sentences to 
be used in a despatch. He does 
this only when he wishes his opin- 
ion on'some point to be expressed 
in the very words chosen by himself. 
But in most cases he is content to 
give his secretaries, who are well 
trained to their work, a few verbal 
instructions. While doing so he 
either walks up and down the 
room, or sits at his ‘desk playing 
with a paper-knife. The attendant 
official, often himself a functionary 
of high rank, listens while the 
Chancellor speaks, and takes short 
notes of his words, The counte- 
nance of Prince Bismarck during 
this kind of work is very curious, 
If he could be painted at such a 
time, and an abstract name were 
given to the picture, it would 
be entitled “Concentration of 
Thought.” 

Like all men who have accom- 
plished great things, Bismarck has 
the power of concentrating, at a 
given moment, all the strength of 
his mind on one special point, and 
it is wonderful how clearly and how 
well he then sees that one point. 
He certainly could not dictate half- 
a-dozen letters at once, as it is said 
that Casar and Napoleon I. were 
able to do; it is even probable that 
he would consider it as as kind of 
humbug, well fitted to astonish by- 
standers, but of very little use for 
the acceleration of work. Bismarck 
has frequently expressed the opinion 
that a thing is not well done unless it 
is done as well as possible ; and that 
no thing, not even a small one, can 
be done as well as possible unless 
thorough attention is given to it. 
But while he objects to doing more 
than one thing at a time, he is able 
to pass quickly from one to another, 
Just as his eye, which seems to be 
fixed on the object upon which it 
rests, does not on that account dwell 
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long on the same point, so his mind 
looks fixedly and through and 
through, so to speak, a special ques- 
tion, leaving it nevertheless sud- 
denly and entirely as soon as at- 
tention is required by some other 
subject. The exhaustiveness of Bis- 
marck’s despatches, which seldom 
leave any part of a question unelu- 
cidated, should be attributed to the 
fact that he bas trained himself al- 
ways to attend thoroughly to the 
one special matter he has in hand. 
Many of Bismarck’s peculiarities 
as a writer are also observable in 
him asa speaker, He lacks some 
of the qualities which are considered 
almost indispensable to an orator. 
He not only speaks slowly, he actu- 
ally stops—at the beginning of his 
speeches, at least—at every third or 
fourth word ; one might suppose he 
had to overcome some organic diffi- 
culty in pronouncing his words, 
He sways himself gently hackwards 
and forwards, he twirls his thumbs, 
and from time to time he looks at a 
scrap of paper upon which he has 
put down notes before speaking. 
To one who did not know him well 
he would certainly appear to be em- 
barrassed,—nay, even intimidated. 
But this is not the case. He takes 
due account of those who are listen- 
ing to him, but he is probably less 
disturbed by their presence than 
any other public speaker. He is 
heart and soul at his work, he wants 
to say all be thinks about the ques- 
tion, and he does not much care 
whether his way of speaking is 
pleasant or not. When he comes 
to a stop, bis auditors feel that after 
all they have heard something worth 
listening to, and that every word 
Bismarck has used, and which he 
has taken so much pains to find, 
was the right one, bearing directly 
on the question.—Somebody inter- 
rupts him ; he does not retort quick 
as lightning, but after a few seconds 
—the time for weighing what he 


has just heard—there comes a crush- 
ing reply which falls heavily on the 
interrupter, and not unfrequently 
raises a laugh at his expense, 

After a while he warms to his 
work, and the conclusion of some 
of his speeches is very good, even 
from an exclusively oratorical point 
of view. The greater part of what 
he has said in debate reads well ; it 
is full of sound common-sense and 
logic, and is utterly free from high- 
sounding, empty phrases, If what 
Bismarck says were not good and 
forcible, no one would attend to 
him; but generally what he says 
appears from the first so weighty, 
that though he speaks badly, there 
is no orator more attentively listen- 
ed to. And this was the case before 
he became a great man. In 1848, 
when his adversaries used to sneer 
freely at the Prussian Jenker, and 
when he possessed but little in- 
fluence, none of his speeches in the 
Prussian Parliament failed to attract 
more or less attention. One may liké, 
or one may hate Bismarck, but every 
one must acknowledge that he is 
intellectually what he is physical- 
ly—a powerful man. He himself 
knows this well, and relies on his 
own powers to an peraqaggyes > | 
extent. Hence his daring, which 
also forms so marked a feature in 
his character. 

Bismarck’s life is full of authen- 
tic anecdotes recording his singular 
fearlessness, As a child, he does 
not seem to know what danger is. 
His mother is in constant fear about 
him. If he does not get drowned, 
he will certainly break his neck. 
Many accidents happen to him, 
and he often has very narrow es- 
capes, but somehow he always 
does escape. As he grows older 
he becomes more prudent, but still 
he does not know fear. Nothing 
daunts him. He likes his masters 
when they treat him kindly, and in 
that case they find him docile, 
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studious, quiet even; but he rebels 
ainst those who try to subdue 

him by severity, and they can 

never get any authority over him. 

In Gottingen, whither he went to 
study law, he got involved in four 
duels on the very day of his arrival, 
because, quite regardless of the 
respect due by a freshman to his 
seniors, he coolly and deliberately 
insulted four of these who had taken 
the liberty to laugh at him. 

While in the army he saved his 
servant from drowning, at the risk 
of his own life. For this deed he 
got a medal, which for many years 
was the only decoration he had. He 
wears it still ; and it is said—and we 
readily believe—that he is quite 
as proud of it as of the numberless 
ribbons, crosses, and stars which 
now cover his breast.—An Austrian 
Excellency asked him one day in 
Frankfurt what that poor medal 
meant. “Oh,” replied Bismarck, 
coolly, “I rather like to save people 
from drowning when I have achance, 
That’s what I got that medal for.” 

After 1848, Bismarck’s courage 
was displayed on other fields, He 
was among the first, and certainly 
among the most conspicuous, of 
those who, while all around were 
carried away by the Revolution, or 
despaired of being able to resist it, 
stood up boldly and agitated openly 
against it. He took the lead of the 
reactionary party, and became very 
unpopular. The Liberal press in 
Prussia attacked him with great 
violence. In Parliament he met 
with vehement opposition. He sel- 
dom lost his temper, but he never 
retracted a single word of his at- 
tacks on the Revolution. Some 
allusions having been made to the 
fate which generally awaits those 
who try to resist the demands of a 
great people for liberty, he merely 
shrugged his shoulders. He is of 
opinion that “death on the scaffold 
may be a very honourable death.” 


While he was canvassing for his 
election at a place called Rathenow, 
an old farmer asked him if he 
thought it were of any use “to 
fight against those Berlin demo- 
crats ?” 

“Tt is better to be the hammer 
than the anvil,” replied Bismarck. 
“ Let us attack them by all means !” 
This has been Bismarck’s policy 
through life. As soon as he sees 
an enemy before him he commences 
the attack. He has always managed 
to be the hammer. 

When he was on the point of leav- 
ing Rathenow, a mob surruunded the 
carriage, in which he was seated 
with his friend, Mr. von Stechow. 
Stones were thrown at him, and 
one struck him on the shoulder, 
He rose, and, picking up the stone 
that had fallen in the carriage, he 
hurled it back at the crowd. It 
was a multitude against two men; 
but nobody dared to stop Bismarck’s 
carriage. 

In 1850, when the tide of politi- 
cal passion was still running very 
high, Bismarck went one day into 
a tavern at Berlin to take a glass of 
beer. A man near him, feeling 
himself supported by the presence 
of his friends, began to abuse a 
member of the royal family. Bis- 
marck looked at him, and said 
quietly, “If you have not !eft this 
room before I have finished my 
beer, I'll break this pot over your 
head.” He then emptied his glass 
very deliberately, and as the man 
took no heed of the warning, he 
did as he had threatened. He went 
up to the fellow and knocked him 
about the head with the pot till he 
fell, howling, on the ground. Bis- 
marek then asked the waiter, “ How 
much for the glass?’ and, having 
paid for it, he walked away leisurely, 
without any one having dared to 
molest him. Even at that time he 
was already a man of some political 
standing, and the acknowledged 
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leader of the conservative party ; 
but, true to his principle, he always 
took the offensive, attacking his 
adversaries wherever he met them, 
and with all weapons, 

Bismarck’s attitude in Parliament 
had, of course, been much noticed 
at Court. The King, Frederick- 
William IV., had taken a great 
liking to the Junker, and when the 
post of Prussian Minister at Frank- 
furt became vacant, he thought of 
offering it to Bismarck. He was 
rather surprised, however, when 
this latter, without asking time for 
reflection, declared himself ready to 
accept the King’s proposal. 

“ But you are aware that it isa 
very difficult post, and it involves 
great responsibility?” said the 
King. 

“Your Majesty may at all events 
give me a chance,” replied Bis- 
marck; “if I do not succeed, I 
can be recalled at any time.” 

The position which he at once 
assumed at Frankfurt created con- 
siderable astonishment there. Aus- 
tria was at that time the ruling 
power in the Bundesrath, and the 
minor German States not only suf- 
fered this, as being legitimate and 
unavoidable, but they actually fa- 
voured the pretensions of Austria; 
for they saw in the House of Haps- 
burg their natural protector against 
the Hohenzoliern, The last repre- 
sentative of Prussia at the Bund bad 
not been able to resent this, and 
had quietly consented to play a 
humble second part, Count Thun, 
the Austrian Minister, and _presi- 
dent of the Bund, being unmistak- 
ably No.1. This had gone so far 
that Bismarck’s predecessor had, 
like his colleagues, allowed Count 
Thun to be the only member to 
smoke during the committee meet- 
ings. No consideration could pre- 
vent Bismarck from protesting 
against this. He took a eigar out 
of his pocket, asked Count Thun, 


to his amazement, for a light, and 
puffed away freely long after the 


~ Austrian Minister had thrown his 


cigar away. « It was but a. trifle, 
but that trifle required more cour- 

than any of his colleagues 
possessed; and Bismarck acquired 
thereby a personal position which 
his predecessor had never en- 
joyed. 

We have recalled these stories, 
though they are unimportant in 
themselves, because we have thought 
it interesting to show that Bismarck’s 
“historical” audacity—if such a 
term may be used—has its origin in 
his native, inborn daring. It is not 
difficult to show a fearless front when 
one is sure of being the strongest : 
boldness in such a case may be akin 
to arrogance and insolence. But it 
is far different when one man, to all 
appearances, the weaker party, in 
the defence of what he thinks right, 
faces powerful enemies. Bismarck 
has never been mean-spirited. He 
has not begun to talk loud and 
proudly and to be aggressive, since 
he has become a great man; on the 
contrary, he has risen to what he 
now is because he spoke and acted 
boldly and proudly when he was 
but a very small personage. At 
that time he was no more afraid 
of his horse, of his masters, of the 
senior students who wanted to snub 
him, of drqwning,,of a mob, than 
in later years he was afraid of a 
murderer firing at him, of parlia- 
mentary majorities, of the hatred 
of a powerful political party, and 
lastly, of great nations who rose in 
arms against his policy. He has 
faced every kind of danger, though 
he was not blind to it, with the 
same undaunted courage. 

He was not daunted when he was 
called a conspirator by his country- 
men, nor when they accused him 
of having violated the Prussian 
Constitution ; and he shewed singu- 
lar serenity in those eventful days 
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when William I., by his advice, 
went to war first with Austria and 
then with France. Prussia has 
proved herself stronger than either 
of those empires; but it should be 
borne in mind that, when she took 
the field, the almost universal be- 
lief, even among her friends, was 
that she would be beaten, but Bis- 
marck was gifted with that boundless 
optimism, verging almost on mad- 
ness, without which no great deed 
has ever been accomplished—the 
optimism which gives audacity, and 
which belongs to all great conquer- 
ors,—to Alexander, to Cesar, and to 
Napoleon. He certainly hoped ‘to 
win the game he was playing, but 
he could not conceal from himself 
that all would be over with him if 
he lost it. Like a man who is al- 
ways willing to double his stakes, 
and who, though he has had fora 
long time an uninterrupted run of 
good luck, will nevertheless at each 
new game stake again and again his 
whole fortune on a single card, Bis- 
marck has played higher and higher. 
What would Prince Bismarck be 
now, if, after Duppel, Prussia had 
been beaten at Sadowa, or after 
Sadowa at Gravelotte /—He thought 
of this, but he was never afraid. 
The poor gentleman-farmer, the 
Junker, who had to contract debts 
in order to be able to live in town, 
became successtvely an influential 
> a parliamentary leader, 

inister at Frankfurt, St. Peters- 
burg, Paris; Prime Minister, Chan- 
cellor, Count, Prince; but still re- 
mained ready to give his adversaries 
new chances of defeating and crush- 
ing him ;—and it is our firm belief 
that, at the present moment, when 
he is at the pinnacle of power, pre- 
siding, so to speak, over the destinies 
of the civilised world, he would take 
up the gauntlet if it were thrown 
down to him, risk all he possesses, 
all he has’ won, and fight fiercely, 
fearlessly, with all his might and 


with all weapons, as he has always 
done. 

There is a story told of Marshal 
Soult. It is said that in a battle 
where a strong position was to be 
carried by some of his troops who 
had been repulsed several times and 
were hesitating to obey a new order 
to attack, Soult went to the front 
and called out to his soldiers; 
“You are afraid? What have you 
to lose? You can only win, You 
are nothing and have nothing. I 
am a Marshal of France; 1 have 
two hundred thousand francs a- 
year; I can gain nothing but may 
lose all—yet I am not afraid. For- 
ward! follow me!” And he led 
the way and won the battle. 

Such a man is Prince Bismarck, 
He has nothing more to gain; he 
can lose all he possesses, and that is 
immense; but he shows to the front 
whenever there is danger—and he 
is not afraid. This should be taken 
into account when he is judged. 
Fortune has not spoiled him, or, per- 
haps we ought rather to say, has not 
changed him. He has not become 
overbearing. He has never been 
the anvil—always the hammer. He 
is now, in that respect, what he was 
forty years ago; only then his will 
was not felt beyond Schoenhausen 
and Kniephof, whereas now it is 
felt all over the world. 

A man cannot, with impunity, 
be raised above the great majority 
of his fellow-creatures. He inevit- 
ably acquires an exalted notion of 
his personal value, and is induced 
to form at the same time a rather 
low estimate of mankind in general. 
A man who has accomplished great 
things in spite of manifold ob- 
stacles is likely to think himself 
always in the right, and to consider 
those who oppose him as always in 
the wrong. 

It should also be borne in mind 
that, as a rule, mankind has not 
much pride or self-respect, and that 
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most men go about begging—for 
bread, for money, for titles, for fa- 
yours, for coloured ribbon even, to 
be worn in the button-hole of their 
coat. Mendicity is even more wide- 
spread over the world than menda- 
city; and none have so much to 
suffer from it as those who, having 
conquered a high position for them- 
selves by energy, audacity, and self- 
reliance, feel, for that very reason, a 
specially uncharitable dislike to men- 
dicants. 

The begging letters received by 
a man like Prince Bismarck may 
be literally reckoned by thousands. 
Some time ago, when the Chancel- 
lor was ill at Varzin, all letters ad- 
dressed to him, which were not of a 
strictly private character, were sent 
back to Berlin, to be there read and 
answered. The greater number 
of these letters contained “ most 
humble requests” — gehorsamste 


Gesuche,—yet scarcely any of these 
begging-letter-writers had any claim 


on the Prince. One of the offi- 
cials whose business it was to read 
these petitions—an orderly man 
and apparently an amateur of sta- 
tistics—amused himself by draw- 
ing up a list, of all the requests 
for money only. They amounted 
to half a million sterling! The 
Prince did not laugh when he was 
told this, but he shrugged his 
shoulders with a look of bitter con- 
tempt.—On the other hand, it is 
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have become sceptical and even 
misanthropical. His experience 
proves that men, as a rule—a rule 
which, happily, suffers many ex- 
ceptions—are not proud ; that they 
are willing to humble themselves 
for very small considerations; that 
there are many bullies among them, 
and that those same ballies may 
be easily bullied. Bismarck is cer- 
tainly well aware that there are 
many good honest people in the 
world, but experience lon taught 
him that it is his ill-fate to have 
dealings with a proportionately 
small number of these. He is 
firmly attached to the few men and 
women whom he trusts, because he 
knows them to be his true friends ; 
but hé is suspicious of strangers. 
His first thought, when he sees a 
new face, may naturally te, “ Well, 
what does this man want of me?” 
This would explain why he is gen- 
erally feared, though his intimate 
friends are loud in their praises of 
his kindness and amiability. 

Prince Bismarck’s health has 
given way of late. He has not 
husbanded his strength, and has 
never led what may be called, from 
a hygienic point of view, a rational 
life. His nerves, which have been 
overstrained, have become morbidly 
sensitive. His sleep is not good: 
he goes to bed at abnormally late 
hours, and often only finds rest 
when the sun is above the horizon. 


natural that quiet, respectable people @ Under these circumstances, life in 


with proper dignity, who require 
nothing from the Prince and do 
not wish to trouble him with 
their private affairs, should never 
be brought into contact with him, 
unless they stand in some official 
relation to him, or unless some 
real business takes them to him. 
So it has come to pass, quite 
naturally, that Prince Bismarck 
sees a great deal of the mean 
side of humanity; and it is 
scarcely surprising that he should 


the country, where he sees nobody 
but members of his own family and 
a few friends who have been invited 
either as his guests or to act as 
his secretaries, is what suits him 
best. His visits to Varzin and to 
Friedrichsruhe have gradually be- 
come longer and longer. It is pro- 
bable that this will go on, and that 
he will end his eventful life as the 
“ Hermit of Varzin ”—a name which 
has already been applied to him. 
When he is in the country Bis- 
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marck leads the life of a squire of 
the old school. He looks carefully 
after his property, takes great inter- 
est in his peasants, goes out riding, 
hunting, and shooting, and is no 
free-thinker. He has always— 
without ostentation, but with great 
earnestness—professed to be a re- 
ligious man. “ Life would be worth 


Tn the foregoing pages we have 
attempted to sketch the outline 
of Bismarck’s character. We do 
not pretend to have exhausted the 
subject—A man’s character is a 
wonderfully complicated affair—a 
curious compound of things good 
and evil, great and mean. Strange 
and even inexplicable contradic- 
tions puzzle the observer; and he 
who aspires to be complete in his 
description must always fail. It 
is impossible in such matters to 
speak “the whole truth.” “ Noth- 
ing but the truth” may be said by 
any one who chooses; and we have 
endeavoured to perform, at any rate, 
that part of the duty of an honest 
witness. 

To complete our sketch within 
its narrow limits, we have still to 
give, in chronological order, the 
most important dates in the Ger- 
man Chancellor’s life. 

Edward-Leopold-Otto von Bis- 
marck was born at Schoenhausen 
on the Ist of April, 1815. His 
father, who seems to have been a 
very kind-hearted, jovial sort of 
man, inserted in a Berlin paper a 
notice of his son’s birth, with an 
injunction to his friends “not to 
congratulate him” (unter Verbit- 
tung des Gliickwunsches). 

Schoenhausen had been very bad- 
ly treated by the French soldiery 
during the invasion. Fearful stories 
as to the cruelty of the enemy 
were told among the peasantry ; 


nothing,” he writes to his brother. 
in-law, “if it were to be ended by 
death here below.” And in another 
letter of his we find the followin 
passage : “I do not understand how 
a man who reflects on his own con- 
dition can endure the sorrows and 
troubles of this life, if he has not a 
firm belief in God.” 


and there can be no doubt that 
young Bismarck’s early impressions 
in regard to Frenchmen were of 
anything but an agreeable nature. 
This explains why he was not very 
willing to listen when, in 1871, 
complaints were brought him re- 
specting the conduct of the German 
soldiers in France. He had reasons 
of his own for believing that his 
countrymen, when compared to the 
victorious French in Germany, had 
behaved with humanity. 


At six years old young Otto was — 


sent to school in Berlin. He did 
not distinguish himself there in 
any particular way, but he managed 
somehow, and without taking much 
trouble, to get in good time through 
all the classes of the gymnasium. 
At seventeen—a rather early age— 
he obtained his qualification for the 
university. His favourite study at 
school had been history. 
From Berlin, Bismarck went, in 
*1832, to Gottingen, where he re- 
mained during three half-years, and 
where his memory still lives among 
his successors at the “Georgia-Au- 
gusta”—his college—as an expert 
rider, swordsman, and swimmer, and 
above all, a most joyous companion, 
In a picture of that date, he is 
represented as tall and_ slender, 
with enormous riding-boots called 
Kanonen ; he has a long pipe in his 
hand, and by his side is an immense 
mastiff. His predilection for this 
somewhat dangerous kind of animal 
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has remained unaltered, and he has 
always had, and still has, at least 
one dog of that species, His attend- 
ance at college while at Gdttingen 
left everything to be desired,— in 
fact, he scarcely attended at all. 

Bismarck concluded his academi- 
cal studies in Berlin, and began in 
1835, at the age of twenty, his 
official career as Auskultator at the 
Stadtgericht — municipal court of 
justice—in that town. He spent 
afterwards some time at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Potsdam, and Greifswald, 
and served as a soldier in the Prus- 
sian army from 1838 to 1839; but 
soon afterwards he left the public 
service altogether to take charge— 
conjointly with his elder brother, 
Bernard — of his father’s estates, 
which were at that time in very 
bad condition. 

Old Herr von Bismarck died in 
1845. His son Otto, who of late 
had been living in Pomerania, on a 
property called Kniephof, now took 
possession of Schoenhausen. He 
added the name of this place, 
where his family had lived for 
centuries, to his own, and thence- 
forward was known as Bismarck- 
Schoenhausen. 

In 1847, at the age of thirty-two, 
he began his. parliamentary career 
in the first Prassian Landtag, as one 
of the representatives of the Nobil- 
ity (Ritterschaft) of the Marches, 
This assembly only sat for a short 
time: Bismarck, however, found an 
opportunity to make known his 
political opinions, which were those 
of a stanch Tory. 

After the Revolution — 18th 
March 1848—Bismarck once more 
appeared in the Landtag at Berlin. 
He opposed with all his might, but 
unsuccessfully, the electoral law 
proposed by the Liberals, which he 
designated as “the Jena of the 
Prussian nobility;” and was one 
of the originators and the leading 
spirit of the Kreuz Zeitung, the 


organ of the Conservative, or, to 
speak more correctly, the reactionary 
party in Prussia, It was then— 
when the Revolution was at the 
height of its power and seemed 
irresistible— that Bismarck used 
words which have become historical, 
and have often been thrown in his 
teeth: “All great cities ought to 
be swept off the face of the earth, 
for they are the hotbeds of Rev- 
olution.” 

After the dissolution—in the 
autumn of 1848—of the first Na- 
tional Assembly, in which Bis- 
marck had not been able to obtain 
a seat, he was elected, in 1849, 
member for West Havelland (Bran- 
denburg). His reputation as a fierce 
opponent of democracy was already 
well established, and he confirmed 
it by his attitude in the Chamber. 
He boldly declared that the men of 
*48—“the heroes of March,” as 
they were often called—were merely 
rebels, and thereby raised a storm 
of indignation which swept through 
the whole Liberal press of Ger- 
many, and made Herr von Bis- 
marck the most unpopular leader 
of the Conservative party. Dur- 
ing the next two years he took 
a prominent part in all the polit- 
ical battles which were fought 
in Germany. “Proud of being a 
Prussian nobleman,” as he declared 
on several occasions, he opposed all 
measures which tended to the estab- 
lishment of a German empire, in 
which the power of Prussia would 
have been swamped. Even the 
offer of the imperial crown to Fred- 
erick-William IV. did not make 
Bismarck waver. He was quite 
willing, as he proved twenty years 
Jater, that his sovereign should be- 
come Emperor of Germany, but 
only on condition of his power 
being supreme. Rather than see 
the King of Prussia become a 
vassal of the President of a Parlia- 
ment, he preferred—to use his own 
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words—that Prussia should remain 
Prussia. 

Frederick-William IV. acknowl- 
edged his obligations to Bismarck 
for his defence of the privileges of 
the Prussian crown, by appointing 
him in 1851 Minister to the Bun- 
destag at Frankfurt, where he re- 
mained till 1859. The letters he 
wrote at that time show very lit- 
tle respect for his colleagues, who 
seem to have at once exasperated 
and amused him by their slowness 
and their love for empty form.— 
The eight years which he spent 
in their society were, however, 
of immense service to him. He 
had an opportunity of studying 
in their minutest details all the 
political questions which were then 
agitating Europe, and especially of 
eoming to the conclusion that the 
relations between Austria and 
Prussia, as they then existed, 
could not endure — Austria on 
every occasion asserting a sort of 
supremacy to which Prussia could 
no longer submit. 

* Our relations with Austria must 
inevitably change,” he said to Count 
Karolyi, the Austrian ambassador 
in Berlin; “they must become 
either better or worse. The Gov- 
ernment of His Majesty the King of 
Prussia would most sincerely prefer 
the first alternative; but if the Aus- 
trian Cabinet refuses to meet us 
half-way, it will become necessary 
for us to prepare for the second.” 

When Bismarck spoke thus in 
1862, he was Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in Berlin, but the opinion 
he expressed was founded on what 
he bad seen and felt while he repre- 
sented Prussia at the Bundestag. 

From Frankfurt, Bismarck went 
in 1859 as Prussian Minister to St. 
Petersburg. There he met with the 
warmest welcome. Prince Gorts- 
chakoff, who had been in Frank- 
furt from 1850 to 1854, was on very 
friendly terms with him. They sym- 


pathised on many points, The Rus- 
sians had bitterly resented the atti- 
tude of Austria during the Crimean 
war, and “ Austrian ingratitude” 
was still proverbial in St. Peters- 
burg. Bismarck openly expressed 
the opinion that Prussia would 
make a great mistake if she became 
Austria’s ally against France and 
Italy. This being known not only 
at Court, but among the public, 
made him at once popular. The 
good understanding between the 
Prussian and the Russian Gov- 
ernments, which proved of such 
reat service to Prussia im 1870, 
while, at the present moment, it 
is so advantageous to Russia, may, 
no doubt, be traced in its origin 
to the family ties which unite the 
Emperors William and Alexander, 
but it has been singularly strength- 
ened by that friendly policy of 


‘Prussia towards Russia which Bis- 


marck invariably recommended. 

He left St, Petersburg in the 
beginning of 1862, and in May of 
the same year was appointed Min- 
ister to Paris. He remained only 
a few months in France, and as it 
was summer time and Paris ,was 
empty, he passed the greater part 
of his time away from his official 
residence. We hear of his being 
at Trouville, Chambord, Biarritz, 
Luchon, Montpellier, Toulouse, &e. 
He travelled over a good deal of 
French ground, and his observant 
eyes saw a good deal of the French 
people. His relations with the 
Government were excellent; he was 
liked at Court, and particularly 
distinguished by the Emperor Na- 
poleon III. 

Then came what has been called 
in Prussia “the Conflict.” William 
I, who in January 1861 had be- 
come King of Prussia, could not 
agree with the representatives of 
the people. He wanted money for 
the reorganisation of the army, and 
they would not vote the Budget 
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which his Ministers required. The 
House of Nobles sided with the 
King against the Lower House; 
but the King required a man 
of more than common energy, as 
President of the Cabinet, to fight 
his parliamentary battles. Neither 
Prince Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 
nor Prince Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen, 
had shown themselves competent. 
William L saw only one man who 
was both willing avd able to fill 
efficiently the post of Premier in a 
Cabinet which was firmly resolved 
to maintain the royal will to the 
last,—and that man was Bismarck. 
In September 1862 he assumed the 
Presidency of the Cabinet. 

The new Prime Minister fully 
justified the King’s choice. He 
threw himself boldy into the fight ; 
and seeing that it was impossible 
to win over the majority of the 
Chamber on the military question, 
and that a dissolution and new 
elections did not bring him nearer 
to his object, he undertook to govern 
the country without a Budget reg- 
ularly voted by Parliament. Like 
the King, he was convinced that 
Prussia must have a strong army; 
—on that point he would not yield; 
and it was while defending the 
position he had taken up on that 
question that he used the words 
which have so often been quoted 
since: “The great questions of the 
world,” he said, “are not settled 
by speeches, or by the decisions of 
a parliamentary majority, but by 
blood and iron.” 

It is but right to note here that 
Bismarck’s resistance to the Cham- 
ber was based on his interpretation 
of a particular paragraph of the 
Prussian constitution; and _ that, 
some years later, Parliament, by 
passing a bill of indemnity, con- 
doned all that had been declared 
unconstitutional in his administra- 
tion during the “ Conflict.” 

The internal difficulties against 
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which Bismarck had to contend did 
not prevent his giving full attention 
to foreign affairs, Prussia could 
only be made as great as he wished 
her wo be—as great as, in his opin- 
ion, she ought to be—if she took an 
active part in all the important ques- 
tions of European politics, There 
were great risks to be incurred; but 
Bismarck was not afraid of risks, 
He felt .almost unlimited confi- 
dence in the value of Prussian sol- 
diers; and he was quite willing 
to give them a chance of proving 
their superiority. It was unavoid- 
able that, sooner or later, they would 
have to try their strength against 
one or other of Prussia’s neighbours. 
Hence Bismarck’s attitude towards 
foreign Cabinets. At the very time 
when he seemed to be overwhelmed 
with troubles at home, he stood with 
his hand on tke hilt of his sword, 
ready to draw it at the shortest 
notice if any one should even hint 
at the necessity for a change in 
Prussia’s foreign policy. 

During the Polish insurrection, 
he signed a convention with Russia. 
This gave great dissatisfaction, not 
only in Berlin, where the Liberal 
party attacked the Government with 
much vehemence, but also in London 
and in Paris. There were rumours 
afloat of an armed intervention of 
France, England, and Austria in 
favour of Poland. Bismarck took 
no heed of these, and they died 
away, without having done him any 
harm, soon after the insurrection 
had been crushed by the Russian 
Government. 

The next eight years, from 1863 
to 1871, are the most eventful ip. 
Bismarck’s life. They are marked! 
by the three wars—against Den-. 
mark, Austria, and France. All 
his actions belong thenceforward to. 
history. But for that very reason 
we cannot and must not dwell upon 
them. We cannot attempt to write: 
the contemporary history of Europe. 

L 
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Throughout these eight years, 
which have seen Austria—so long 
the leading power in Germany— 
fall back behind Prussia; which 
have witnessed the downfall of the 
Napoleonic dynasty, the establish- 


ment of a Republic in France, and . 


a new Empire in Germany—Bis- 
marck’s will and Bismarck’s power 
have been the great impelling forces 
at work on the Continent. He has 
accomplished what he has aimed at 
during his whole life: Germany 
has become the greatest military 
power in Europe; the chief of the 
Hohenzollern family is at the head 
of that power; and Bismarck him- 
self is the most powerful man in his 
own country. 

Prince Bismarck’s triumph was 
complete. Every German knew 
that it was Bismarck who, standing 
by the King’s side, had urged him 
not to hesitate, but boldly to try 
the strength of Prussia against 
Austria and against France. Every 
German felt proud of the success 
which had been achieved, and proud 
of having, in some degree, contrib- 
uted to it; for there was scarcely 
a man who—if he had not been 
himself in the field—had not had 
some of his nearest relatives fight- 
ing at K®onigsgritz or Sedan. 
“He knew better than we did 
what we were worth,” they said, 
speaking of Bismarck: they were 
grateful to him for having held 
them in such high esteem, and 
elated at having deserved it. 

Nevertheless the Chancellor 
could not rest upon his laurels. 
A man in his position, and with 

“his character, cannot live without 
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making enemies. They arose on 
all sides: Feudalists, Particularists, 


Roman Catholics, Socialists. Some - 


reproached him with having for- 
saken the party which had sup. 
orted him during his struggle 
with the Revolution; others ac. 
cused him of wanting to “ prussify” 
all Germany—maybe the whole 
world. The Roman Catholics spoke 
of him as of an incarnation of 
the Antichrist; the Socialists pro- 
claimed him an enemy of humanity, 
He faced his aggressors wherever 
he met them: he turned from one 
to another, never weary of fighting. 

And still the battle rages. Bis- 
marck’s adversaries seem to be gain- 
ing strength. While he has been 
presiding over the Congress at Ber- 
lin, Germany has been agitated by 
the coming elections, It is very 
possible that the new Parliament 
may oppose the political measures 
which the Chancellor has thought 
necessary to recommend as a safe- 
guard against the spread of Social- 
ism. Bismarck may once more 
have to do battle. Who can say 
that he will be again victorious?! 
But if he remains faithful to his 
Past—and there can be no doubt 
that he will—he will never yield. 
He will fight to the last for what 
he considers the right; and if he 
falls before the day is won, it will 
be after a fearful struggle, after 
having inflicted heavy wounds 
upon his enemies, and with his face 
to the foe. His epitaph should be: 
“ 4 stoute man, who always offered, 
by single combate and at point of 
the sword, to maintain whatever he. 
said.” 
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JOHN CALDIGATE.—PART V. 


CHAPTER XVII.—-AGAIN AT PURITAN GRANGE, 


As Caldigate trayelled home to 
Folking he turned many things in 
his mind. In the first place he had 
escaped, and that to him was a mat- 
ter of self-congratulation. He had 
declared his purpose in reference to 
his cousin Julia very clearly ;—and 
though he had done so he had not 
quarrelled utterly with the family. 
As far as the young lady’s father 
was concerned, or her brothers, there 
had been no quarrel at all. The ill- 
will against him was confined to 
the women, But, as he thought 
of it all, he was not proud of him- 
self. He had received great kind- 
ness from their hands, and cer- 
tainly owed them much in return. 
When he had been a boy he had 


* been treated almost as one of the 


family ;—but as he had not been 
quite one of them, would it not 
have been natural that he should 
be absorbed in the manner pro- 
posed? And then he could not 
but admit to himself that he had 
been deficient in proper courage 
when he had been first caught and 
taken into the cupboard. On that 
occasion he had neither accepted 
nor rejected the young lady ;—and 
in such a matter as this, silence 
certainly may be supposed to give 
consent, Though he rejoiced in his 
escape, he was not altogether proud 
of his conduct in reference to his 
friends at Babington. 

Would it not have been better 
that he should have told his aunt 
frankly that his heart was engaged 
elsewhere? The lady’s name would 


have been asked, and the lady’s name 
could not have been given. But he 
might in this manner have prepared 
the way for the tidings which would 
have to be communicated should he 


finally be successful with Hester 
Bolton. Now such news would 
reach them as an aggravation of the 
injury. For that, however, there 
could be no remedy. The task at* 
present ‘before him was that of 
obtaining a footing in the house 
at Chesterton; and the more he 
thought of it, the more he was at 
a loss to know how to set about 
it. They could not intend to shut 
such a girl up, through all her young 
years, as in a convent. There must 
be present to the minds of both of 
them an idea that marriage would 
be good for her, or, at any rate, 
that she should herself have some 
choice in the matter. And if there 
were to be any son-in-law, why 
should not he have as good a chance 
as any other? When they should 
learn how constantly the girl’s im- 
age had been present to his mind, so 
far away, during so many years, un- 
der such hard circumstances, would 
not that recommend him to them? 
Had he not proved himself to be 
steady, industrious, and a good man 
of business? In regard to position 
and fortune was he not such as a 
father would desire for his daughter ? 
Having lost his claim to Folking, 
had he not regained it;—and in 
doing so had he not shown himself 
to be something much more than 
merely the heir to Folking? An 
immediate income would, of course, 
be necessary ;—but there was money * 
enough. He would ask the old 
man for nothing. Reports. said 
that though the old man had been 
generous to his own sons, still he 
was fond of money. He should 
have the opportunity of bestowing 
his daughter in marriage without 
being asked for a shilling. And 
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then John Caldigate bethought him- 
self with some pride that he could 
make a proper settlement on his 
wife without burdening the estate 
at Folking with any dowers. But 
of what use would be all this if he 
could not get at the girl to tell her 
that he loved her? 

He might, indeed, get at the father 
and tell his purpose plainly and 
‘honestly. But he thought that his 
chance of prevailing with the girl 
might be better than with the 
father. In such cases it is so often 
the daughter who prevails with her 
own parents after she has surren- 
dered her own heart. The old man 
had looked at him sternly, had 
seemed even in that moment of 
time to disapprove of him. But 
the girl Well, in such an in- 
terview as that there had not been 
much scope for approval. Nor was 
he a man likely to flatter himself 
that any girl could fall in love with 
him at first sight. But she had not 
looked sternly at him. In the few 
words which she had spoken her 
voice had been very sweet. Both 
of them had said they remembered 
him after the long interval that had 
passed ;—but the manner of saying 
so had been very different. He was 
almost sure that the old man would 
be averse to him, though he could 
tell himself personally that there 
was no just cause for such aversion, 
But if this were so, he could not 
forward his cause by making his 
offer through the father. 

“ Well, Jobn, how has it gone 
with you at Babington ?” his father 
asked, almost as soon as they were 
together. 

It had not been difficult to tell 
his father of the danger before he 
made his visit, but now he hesitated 
before he could avow that the young 
lady’s hand had again been offered 
tohim. “ Pretty well, sir. Wehad 
a good deal of archery and that kind 
of thing. It was rather slow.” 
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“T should think so. Was there 
nothing besides the archery ?” 

“ Not much.” 

“The young lady was not trouble- 
some /” 

“Perhaps the less we say about 
it the better, sir. They were very 

ind to me when I was a boy.” 

“T have nothing to say at all, 
unless | am to be called on to wel- 
come her as a daughter-in-law.” 

“You will not have to do that, 
sir.” 

“I suppose, John, you mean to 
marry some day,” said the father, 
after a pause. Then it occurred ,to 
the son that he must have some one 
whom he could trust in this matter 
which now occupied his mind, and 
that no one probably might be so 
able to assist him as his father. 
“T wish I knew what your idea of 
life is,” continted Mr, Caldigate, 
“I fear you will be growing tired 
of this place, and that when you | 
get back to your gold-mines you 
will stay there.” 

“There is no fear of that. I do 
not love the place well enough.” 

“Tf you were settled here, I 
should feel more comfortable. I 
sometimes think, John, that if you 
would fix yourself I would give the 
property up to you altogether and 
go away with my books into some 
town. Cambridge, perhaps, would 
do as well as any other.” 

“You must never do that, sir. 
You must not leave Folking. But 
as for myself,—I have ideas about 
my own life.” 

“Are they such that you can tell 
them ?” 

“ Yes ;—you shall hear them all. 
But I shall expect you to help me; 
—or at least not turn against me.” 

“Turn against you, John! 1 
hope I may-never have to do that 
again. What is it that you mean!” 
This he said very seriously. There 
was usually in his voice something 
of a tone of banter,—a subdued 
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eynicism,—which had cansed every- 
body near him to be ‘afraid of him, 
and which even yet was habitual to 
him. But now that was all gone. 
Was there to be any new source of 
trouble betwixt him and his son ? 

“T intend to ask Hester Bolton 
to be my wife,” said John Caldigate. 

The father, who was standing in 
the library, slapped beth his hands 
down upon the table. “ Hester 
Bolton !” 

“Is there any objection ?”’ 

“ What do you know about her? 
Why ;—she’s a child.” 

“She is nearly twenty, sir.” 

“ Have you ever seen her ?” 

“Yes, I have seen her,—twice. 
I daresay you'll think it very ab- 
surd, but I’ve made up my mind 
about it. If I say that [ was think- 
ing about it all the time I was in 
Australia, of, course you will laugh 
at me.” 

“T will not laugh at you. at all, 
John.” 

‘If any one else were to say so to 
me, I should laugh at them. But 
yet it was so. Have you ever seen 
her ?” 

“T suppose I have. 
remember.a little girl.” 

“For beauty I have never seen 
anybody equal -to her,” said the 
lover. “I wish you’d go over to 
Chesterton and judge for yourself.” 

“They wouldn’t know what such 
a thing meant. It is years since 
I have been in the house. I be- 
lieve that Mrs. Bolton devotes her- 
self to religious exercises, and that 
she regards me as a pagan.” 

“That's just the difficulty, sir. 
How am I to get at her? But you 
may be sure of this, I mean to do 
it. If I were beat I do think that 


I think. I 


then I should go. back and bury 
myself in the gold-mines. You 
asked me what I meant to do about 


‘my future life. That is my pur- 
pose. If she were my wife I should 
consult her. We might travel part 
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of the time, and I might have a 
farm. I should always look upon 
Folking as my home. But till that 
is settled, when you ask me what I 
mean to do with my life, I can only 
say that I mean to marry Hester 
Bolton.” 

“Tid you tell them at Babing- 
ton ?” 

“I have told nobody but you. 
How am I to set about it ?” 

Then Mr. Caldigate sat down and 
began to scratch his head and to 
consider. “I don’t suppose they 
ever go out anywhere.” 

“IT don't think they do;—ex- 
cept to church.” 

“You can’t very well ask her 
there. You can always knock at 
the house door.” 

“T can call again once ;—but 
what if I am refused then? It is 
of no use knocking if a man does 
not get in.” After a little more 
conversation the squire was so far 
persuaded that he assented to the 
proposed marriage as far as his 
assent was required; but he did 
not see his way to give any assist- 
ance. He could only suggest that 
his son should go direct to the 
father and make his proposition in 
the old-fashioned legitimate mode. 
But when it was puf to him 
whether Mr. Bolton would not cer- 
tainly reject the offer unless it were 
supported by some goodwill on the 
= of his own daughter, he ac- 

nowledged that it might probably 
be so. “You see,” said the squire, 
“he believes in gold, but he doesn’t 
believe in gold-mines.” 

“Tt is that accursed Davis that 
stands against me,” said the son. 

John Caldigate, no doubt, had 
many things to trouble him. Be- 
fore he had resolved on making his 
second visit to Chesterton, he re- 
ceived a most heartrending epistle 
from aunt Polly, in which he was 
assured that he was quite as dear 
to her as ever,—quite as dear 
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as her own cbildren ; and in. which 
he was implored to return to the 
haunts of his childhood,where every- 
body loved him and admired him. 
After what had passed, he was deter- 
mined not to revisit the haunts till 
he was married, or, at any rate, 
engaged to be married. But there 
was a difficulty in explaining this 
to aunt Polly without an appear- 
ance of ingratitude. And then 
there were affairs in Australia which 
annoyed him. Tom Crinkett was 
taking advantage of his absence itf 
reference to Polyeuka,—so that his 
presence would soon be required 
there ;—and other things were not 
going quite smoothly, Tle had 
much to trouble him ;—but still 
he was determined to carry out his 
purpose with Hester Bolton. Since 
the day on which he had roused 
himself to the necessity of an active 
life, he had ever called upon him- 
self ‘not to let the grass grow 
under his feet.” And he had 


taught himself to think that there 
were few things a man could not 
achieve, if he would only live up 


to that motto, Therefore, though 
he was perplexed by letters from 
Australia, and though his aunt 
Polly was a great nuisance, he de- 
termined td persevere at once. If 
be allowed himself to revisit Nob- 
ble before he had settled this mat- 
ter with Hester Bolton, would it 
not be natural that Hester Bolton 
should be the wife of some other 
man before he returned ? 

With all this on his mind he 
started off one day on horseback to 
Cambridge. When he left folk- 
ing he had not quite made up his 
mind whether he would go direct 
to the bank and ask for old Mr. 
Bolton, or make a first attempt at 
that fortified castle at Chesterton. 
But on entering the town he put 
his horse up at an inn just where 
the road turns off to Chesterton, 
aud proceeded on foot to the house. 
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This was about a mile distant from 
the stable, and as he walked that 
mile he resolved that if he could get 
into the house at all he would de- 
clare his purpose to some one before » 
he left it. What was the use of 
shilly-shallying? “Who ever did 
anything by letting the grass grow 
under his feet ? "So ee haosied 
boldly at the door and asked for 
Mrs. Bolton. After a considerable 
time, the maid came and told him, 
apparently with much hesitation, 
that Mrs. Bolion was at home. He 
was quite determined to ask for 
Miss Bolton if Mrs. Bolton were 
denied to him. ‘But the girl said 
that Mrs. Bolton was at home, seem- 
ing by her manner to say at the 
same time, “I cannot tell a lie 
about it, because of the sin; but 
I don’t know what business you 
can have here, and I’m sure that 
my mistress does not want to see 
any such a one as you.” Neverthe- 
less she showed him into the big 
sitting-room on the left hand of 
the hall, and as he entered he saw 
the skirts of a lady’s dress yanish- 
ing through another door. Had 
there been a moment allowed him 
he would boldly haye called the 
lady back, for he was sure that the 
lady was Hester ;—but the lady was 
gone and the door closed before he 
could open his mouth. 

Then he waited for full ten min- 
utes, which, of course, seemed to 
him to be very much more than an 
hour. At last the door was opened 
and Mrs. Bolton appeared. The 
reader is not to suppose that she 
was an ugly,cross-looking old woman. 
She was neither ugly, nor old, nor 
cross, When she had married Mr. 
Bolton, she had been quite young, 
and now she was not much past 
forty. And she was handsome too, 
with a fine oval face which suited 
well with the peculiar simplicity 
of her dress and the sober serious- 
ness of her gait and manner, It 
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mighi, perhaps, be said of her that 
she tried to look old and ugly,—and 
cross, too, but that she did not 
succeed. She now greeted her 
visitor very coldly, and having 
asked after old Mr. Caldigate, . sat 
silent looking at John Caldigate as 
though there were nothing more 
ssible for her to say, 

“T could not but come to see 

ou and thank you for your kind- 
ness before I went,” said John. 

‘ “T remember your coming about 
some business, We have very few 
visitors here.” 

“T went out, you know, as a 
miner.” 

“JT think I heard Mr. Bolton 
say so,” . 

“And I have succeeded very 
well.” 

“ Oh, indeed !” 

“So well that [ have been able 
to come back; and though I may 
perhaps be obliged. to revisit the 
colony to settle my affairs there, I 
am going to live here at home.” 

“| hope that will be comfort- 
able to you.” At every word she 
spoke, here voice took more and 
more plainly that tone of wonder 
which we are all of us apt to express 
when called on to speak on matters 
which we are at the moment aston- 
ished to have introduced to us. 

“Yes, Mrs. Bolton, I hope it 
will. And now I have got some- 
thing particular to say.” 

“Perhaps you had better see— 
Mr. Bolton—at the bank.” 

“T hope I may be able to do 
so. I quite intend it. But as I 
am here, if you will allow me, I 
will say a word to you first. In 
all matters there is nothing so good 
as being explicit.” She looked at 
him as though she was altogether 
afraid of him. And indeed she 
was. Her husband’s opinion of the 
young man had been very bad five 
years ago,—and she had not heard 
that it had been altered since. 
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Young men who went out to the 
colonies because they were ruined, 
were, to her thinking, the worst 
among the bad,—men who drank 
and gambled and indulged in strange 
lives, mere castaways, the adopted 
of Satan. And, to her thinking, 
among men, none were so rough 
as miners—and among miners, none 
were so godless, so unrestrained, so 
wild as the seekers after gold. She 
had read, perbaps, something of the 
Spaniards in Central America, and 
regarded such adventurers as she 
would pirates and freebooters gen- 
erally. And then with regard to 
the Caldigates generally,—the elder 
of whom she knew to have been one 
of her husband’s intimate friends in 
his less regenerated days,—she be- 
lieved them to be infidel freethink- 
ers. She was not, therefore, by any 
means predisposed in favour of this 
young man; and when he spoke of 
his desire to be explicit, she thought 
that he had better be explicit 
anywhere rather thap in her draw- 
ing-room. “You may remember,” 
he said, “that I had the pleasure 
of meeting your daughter here before 
I left the country five years ago.” 
Then she listened with all ber ears. 
There were not many things in 
this empty, vain, hard, unattractive 
world which excited her. But the 
one thing in regard to which she 
had hopes and fears, doubts and 
resolutions,—the one matter as to 
which she knew that she must ever 
be on her guard, and yet as to 
which she hardly knew how she 
was to exercise her care,—was her 
child. “ And once I have seen her 
since I have been back, though only 
for a moment.” Then he paused 
as though expecting that she should 
say something ;—but what was it 
possible that she should say! She 
only looked at him with all her 
eyes, and retreated a little from 
him with her body, as anxious to 
get away from a man of his class 
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e 
who should dare even to speak ‘to 
her of her girl. “The truth is, 
Mrs. Bolton, that her image has 
been present to me through all 
my wanderings, and I am hére to 
her to be my wife.” She rose 
from her chair as though to fly from 
him,—and then sitting down again 
stared at him with her mouth open 
and her eyes fixed upon him. His 


CHAPTER 


Caldigate felt at the moment that 
he had been very abrupt,—so abrupt 
as to have caused infinite dismay. 
But then it had been necessary that 
he should be abrupt in order that 
he might get the matter understood. 
The ordinary approaches were not 
open to him, and unless he had 
taken a more than usually rapid 
advantage of the occasion which he 
had made for himself, he would 
have had to leave the house with- 
out having been able to give any 
of its inmates the least idea of his 
ty And then,—as he said to 

imself,—matrimony is‘ honest, He 

was in all worldly respects a fit 
match for the young lady. To his 
own thinking there was nothing 
preposterous in the nature of his 
request, though it might have been 
made with some precipitate infor- 
mality. ‘He did not regard himself 
exactly as the lady regarded him, 
and therefore, though ‘he saw her 
surprise, he still hoped that he might 
be able to convince her that in all 
that he was doing-he was as anxious 
for the welfare of her child as she 
could be herself. 

She sat there so long without 
saying a word that he found him- 
self obliged to renew his suit. ‘ Of 
course, Mrs, Bolton, I am aware how 
very little you know of me.’ 

“Nothing at all,” she ‘answered, 
hurriedly ;—“ or rather too much.” 

He blushed up to his eyes, per- 
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wife! Her Hester to become the 
wife of such a one as that! Her 
girl, as to whom, wlfen thinking 
of the future life of her darling 
she had come to tell herself that 
there could be no man good enough, 
pure enough, true enough, firm 
enough in his faith and life, to 
have so tender, so inestimable a 
treasure committed to his charge ! 


XVIII.—ROBERT BOLTON, 


fectly understanding the meaning 
of her words; and, knowing that 
he had not deserved them, he was 
almost angry. “If you will make 
inquiry I think you will find that 
I have so far succeeded as to justify 
you in hoping that I may be able 
to marry and settle my self in my 
own country.” 

“You don’t know my daughter 
at all.” 

“ Very little.” 

“Tt is quite out of the question. 
She is very young, and such a thing 
has never occurred to her. And 
we are not the same sortof people.” 

“Why not, Mrs. Bolton? Your 
husband and my father have been 
intimate friends for a great many 
years. It is not as though I had 
taken up the idea only yesterday, 
It has been present with mie, com- 
forting me, during all my work, for 
the last five years. I know all 
your daughter's features as though 
she bad been my constant com- 
panion.” The lady shivered and 
almost trembled at this profanation 
of her child’s name, It was trouble 
to her that one so holy should ever 
have been thought about by one 
so unholy. “ Of course I do not 
ask for anything at present ;—but 
will you not consult your husband 
as to the propriety of allowing her 
to make my acquaintance ?” 

“T shall tell my husband, of 
course.” 
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“And will repeat to him what 
I say ” 

“J shall tell him,—as I should 
any other most wild proposition that 
might be made to me. But I am 
quite sure that he will be very 





angty.” 

“Angry! why should he be 
angry ?” 

“ Because ” Then she stop- 
ped. 


“T do not think, Mrs. Bolton, 
that there can be any cause for 
anger. If I were a beggar, if I 
were below her in position, if I 
had not means to keep a wife,—even 
if I were a stranger to his name, he 
might be angry. But I do not think 
he can be angry with me, now, be- 
cause, in the most straightforward 
way, I come to the young lady’s 
parents and tell them that I love 
their child. Is it a disgrace to 
me that of all whom I have seen 
I think her to be the loveliest and 
the best? Her father may reject 
me; but he will be very unreason- 
able if he is angry with me.” 

She could not tell him about the 
dove and the kite, or the lamb and 
the wolf. She could not explain 
to him that he was a sinner, unre- 
generated, a wild man in her esti- 
mation, a being of quite another 
kind than herself, aud therefore al- 
together unfitted to be the husband 
of her girl! Her husband, no doubt, 
could do all* this—if he would. 
But then she, too, had her own 
skeleton in her own cupboard. She 
was not quite assured of her own 
husband’s regeneration. He went 
to church regularly, and read his Bi- 
ble and said his prayers. But she 
feared,—she was almost sure,—that 
he liked the bank-books better than 
his Bible. That he would reject 
this offer from John Caldigate, she 
did not doubt. She had always 
heard her husband speak of the 
man with disapprobation and scorn. 
She had heard the whole story of 


Davis and the Newmarket debts. 
She had heard, too, the man’s sub- 
sequent prosperity spoken of as a 
thing of chance,—as having come 
from gambling on an_ extensive 
scale. She herself regarded money 
acquired in so unholy a way as 
likely to turn to slate-stones, or to 
fly away and become ‘worse than 
nothing. She knew that Mr. Bol- 
ton, whether regenerate or not, 
regarded young Caldigate as an 
adventurer, and that therefore the 
idea of such a marriage would be 
as unpalatable to him as to herself. 
But she did not dare to tell her 
visitor’that he was an unregenerate 
kite, lest her husband would not 
support her. 

“ Whatever more you have got 
to say, you had better say it to 
him,” she replied to the lover wlien 
he had come to the end of his 
defence. At that moment the door 
opened, and a gentleman entered 
the room. This was Mr. Robert 
Bolton, the attorney, Now of all 
her husband’s sons,—who were, of 
course, not her sons,—Mrs. Bolton 
saw this one the most frequently 
and perhaps liked him the least. 
Or it might be juster to say that 
she was More afraid of him than 
of the others. The two eldest, who 
were both in the bank, were quiet, 
sober men, who lived affluently and 
were married to religious Wives, and 
brought up their ehildren plenti- 
fully and piously. She did not 
see very much of them, because 
her life was not a social life. But 
among her friends they were the 
most intimate. But Robert’s wife 
was given to gaiety and dinner- 
arties, and had been seen even at 
balls. And Robert himself was 
much oftener at the Grange than 
either of the other brothers. He 
managed his father’s private affairs, 
and was, perhaps, of all his sons 
the best liked by the father. He 
was prosperous in his business, and 
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was reported to be the leading 
lawyer in the town. In the old 
Cambridge days he had entertained 
John Caldigate at his house; and 
though they bad not met since the 
miner’s return from Australia, each 
at once knew the other, and their 
greeting was friendly. “ Where’s 
Hess?” said Robert, asking at once 
after his sister. 

“She is engaged, Robert,” said 
Mrs. Bolton, very seriously, and 
very firmly. 

“She gave me a commission 
about some silk, and Margaret says 
that it can’t be executed in Cam- 
bridge. She must write to Fanny.” 
Margaret was Mrs. Robert Bolton, 
and Fanny was the wife of the bar- 
rister brother who lived in London, 

“T will tell her, Robert.” 

“ All the same I should have 
liked to have seen her.” 

“She is engaged, Robert.” This 
was said almost more seriously and 
more firmly than before. 

“Well, Caldigate,” said the at- 
torney, turning to the visitor, “so 
you are the one man who has not 
only gone to the gold country and 
found gold, but has brought his 
gold home with him.” f 

“I have brought a liffle home; 
—but I hope others have done so 
before.” 

“ T have never heard of any. You 
seem to*have been uncommonly 
lucky. Hard work, wasn’t it ?” 

“ Hard enough at first.” 

* And a good deal of chance ?” 

“Tf a man will work steadily, 
and has backbone enough to stand 
up against reverses without consol- 
ing himself with drink; and if, 
when the gold comes, he can refrain 
from throwing it about as though 
it were endless, I think a man may 
be tolerably sure to earn something.” 
Then he told the story of the horse 
with the golden shoes. 

“Shoes of gold upon a horse!” 


said Mrs. Bolton, holding up both 
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her hands. The man who could even 
tell such a story must be an adven- 
turer. But, nevertheless, the story 
had interested her so that she had 
been enticed into taking some part 
in the conversation, 

When Caldigate got up to take 
his leave, Robert Bolton offered to 
walk back to the town with him, He 
had expected to find his father, but 
would now look for him at the bank, 
They started together; and as they 
went, Caldigate told his story to the 
young lady’s half-brother. It oc- 
curred to him that of all the family 
Robert Bolton would be the most 
reasonable in such a matter; and 
that of all the family he might per- 
haps be the best able to give assist- 
ance. When Robert Bolton had 
heard it all, at first he whistled, 
Then he asked the following ques- 
tion: “ What did she say to you?” 

“She did not give me much en- 

couragement.” 
_ “T should think not. Though I 
say it who shouldn’t, Hester is the 
sweetest girl in Cambridgeshire. 
But her mother thinks her much 
too good to be given in marriage to 
any man. This kind of thing was 
bound to come about some day.” 

“ But Mrs. Bolton seems to have 


some personal objection to me.” 


“That’s probable.” 

“T don’t know why she should,” 

“ She has got one treasure of her 
own, in enjoying which she is 
shut out from all the rest of the 
world. Is it unnatural that she 
should be a little suspicious about 
a man who proposes to take her 
treasure away from her ?” 

* She must surrender her treasure 
to some one,—some day.” 

“Tf it be so, she will hope to do 
so to a man of whose antecedents 
she may know more than she does 
of yours. What she does know of 
you is of a nature to frighten her. 
You will excuse me,” 

“ Oh, of course.” 
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“She has heard that you went 
away under a cloud, having surren- 
dered your estate. That was 
against you. Well;—you have come 
back, and she hears that you have 
brought some money with you. She 
does not care very much about 
money; but she does care about 
regularity and fixed habits. If 
Hess is to be married at all, she 
would especially wish that her hus- 
band should be a religious man. 
Perhaps you are.” 

“Tam neither the one thing nor 
the other,—especially.” 

“ And, therefore, peculiarly dan- 
gerous in her eyes. It is natural 
that she should oppose you.” 

“What am I to do, then ?” 

“ Ah! how am I to answer that? 
The whole story is very romantic, 
and I do not know that we are a 
romantic family. My father is 
autocratic in his own house.” 

This last assurance seemed to con- 
tain some comfort. As Mrs, Bolton 


would be his enemy in the matter, 
it was well that the power of decid- 


ing should be in other hands. “I 

do not mean to give it up,” said he. 
“T suppose you must, if they 

won’t open their doors to you.” 

“T think they ought to allow me 
to have the chance of seeing her.” 

“T don’t see why they should. 
Mind I am not saying anything of 
this for myself. If I were my sister’s 
guardian, I should take the trouble to 
make many inquirics before I either 
asked you into my house or declined 
to do so. I should not give access, 
to you, or to any other gentleman 
merely because he asked it.” 

“ Let thom make inquiry.” 

“Mrs, Bolton probably thinks that 
she already knows enough. What 
my father may say I cannot even 
surmise.” 

“ Will you tell him ?” 

“ Tf you wish it.” ; 

“Tell him also that I will wait 
upon him at once if he desires it. 
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He shall know everything about 
my affairs,—which indeed require 
no concealment. I can settle 
enough upon her for her comfort. 
If she is to have anything of her 
own, that will be over and above. 
As far as I am concerned myself, 
I ask no question about that. I 
think that a man ought to earn 
enough for himself and for his wife 
too. As to religion ” 

“If I were you, I would leave 
that alone,” said the lawyer. 

“ Perhaps so.” 

“T will tell my father. 
all I can say. Good-bye.” 

So they parted; and Caldigate, 
getting on his horse, rode home to 
Folking. Looking back at what he 
had done that day, he was almost 
disposed ‘to be contented with it. 
The lady’s too evident hostility 
was, of course, to be deprecated ;— 
but then he had expected it, As 
Robert Bolton had explained to 
him very clearly, it was almost im- 

ible that he should, at the first, 

be regarded by her with favourable 
eyes. But he thought that the 
brother had been quite as favour- 
able to him as he could have ex- 
ected, and the ice was broken. 
he Boltén family generally would 
know what he was about. Hester 
would not be told, of course ;—at 
any rate, not at once. But the 
first steps had been taken, and it 
must be for him now so to press 
the matter that the ultimate deci- 
sion should be made to rest in her 
hands as soon as possible. 

“What did Mr. Bolton say to 
you?” asked the squire. 

“IT did not see him.” 

“And what did the young lady 
say?” 

“TI did not see her.” 

“Or the mamma ?” 

“T did see her, and told her my 
project.” 

“[ should think she would be 
startled ?” 


That is 
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“She was not very propitious, 
sir; but that was not to be ex- 
pected.” ° 
_ “She is a poor melancholy half- 
crazed creature, I take it,” said the 
squire; “at least that is what I 
hear. The girl, I should think, 
would be glad to get away from 
such a home, But I am afraid you 
will find a good many obstacles.” 
After that nothing more was said 
about the matter at Folking for 
some days. 

But there was a great deal said 
upon the matter both in Cambridge 
and at Chesterton. Robert Bolton 
found his father at the bank on the 
same afternoon, and performed his 
promise. “Did he see your step- 
mother?” asked the old man. 

“Oh yes; and as far ‘as I can 
understand, did not receive very 
much favour at her hands.” 

“ But he did vot see Hester?” 

“ Certainly not to-day.” 

Then the old man looked up into 
his son’s face, as though seeking 
some expression there from which 
he might take some counsel. His 
own nature had ever been imper- 
vious; but he was old now, and, in 
certain difficulties which environed 
him, he was apt to lean on his son 
Robert. It was Robert who en- 
couraged him still to keep in his 
hands some share of the manage- 
ment of the bank; and it was to 
Robert that he could look for coun- 
sel when the ceremonious strictness 
of his wife at home became almost 
too hard even for him. 

“Tt is natural to suppose that 
Hester should be married some 
day,” said the lawyer. 

“Her mother will 
it.” 

“She will never wish it at any 
given moment, but she will prob- 
ably assent to the proposition gen- 
erally. Why not Hester as well as 
another girl? It is the happiest 
life for women.” 


never wish 
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“T am not sure,—I am not sure,” 

“Women think so themselves, 
and Hester will probably be the 
same as others. She will, of course, 
have an opinion of her own.” 

“She will be guided by her 
mother.” 

“Not altogether. It will only 
be fair that she should be consulted 
on a matter of such importance to 
herself.” 

“You would not tell her what 
this man has been saying ?” 

“Not necessarily. I say that 
she should be consulted generally 
as to her future life. In regard to 
this man, I see no objection to him 
if he be a good man.” 

“He was here at college, You 
know what he did then?” 

“Yes; and I know, too, some- 
thing of what he has done since. 
He went away disinherited and al- 
most degraded. He has come back, 
as I hear, comparatively a rich man. 
He has got back his inheritance, 
which might probably be settled on 
his children if he were to be mar- 
ried. And all this he has done off 
his own bat. Where other men 
stumble so frequently, he has stood 
on his legs. No doubt he has lived 
with rough people, but still he seerns 
to be a gentleman. Hester will be 
well off, no doubt, some day.” 

“She will have something—some- 
thing,” said the old man. 

“But this snitor asks for nothing. 
It is not as though he were coming 
to you to prop him up in the world. 
it does not look like that at least. 
Of course we ought to make in- 
quiry as to his means.” 

“The mortgage has been paid off.” 

“So much we know, and the 
rest may be found out. I do not 
mean at all to say that he should 
be allowed to have his own way. 
I think too much of my sister for 
that. But, in this matter, we ought 
to regard simply her happiness and 
her welfare;—and in considering 
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that, yon ought to be prepared for 
her coming marriage. You may 
take it for granted that she will 
choose to give herself, sooner or 
later, to some map, Give'a girl 
good looks, and good sense, and 
good health, and she is sure to wish 
to be some man’s wife,—unless she 
be deterred by, some conventual 
superstition,” 

If there were any words capable 
of conveying horror to the mind of 
the old banker, they were convents, 
priests, and papacy,—of which the 
lawyer was well aware when speak- 
ing thus of his sister. Mrs. Bolton 
was certainly not addicted to pa- 
pistical observances, nor was she at 
all likely to recommend the seclu- 
sion of her daughter in a convent. 
Ail her religious doctrines were 
those of the Low Church. But 
she had a tendency to arrive at 
similar results by other means. 
She was so afraid of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, that she 
would fain shut up her child so as 
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to keep her from the reach of all 
evil. Vowed celibacy was abomin- 
able to her, because it was the re- 
source of the Roman Catholics; and 
because she had been taught to 
believe that convent-walls were 
screens for hiding unheard-of wick- 
edness, But yet, on behalf of her 
child, she desired seclusion from 
the world, fancying that so and 
so only might security be insured. 
Superstition was as strong with her 
as with any self-flagellated nun. 
Fasting, under that name, she held 
in abhorrence. But all sensual 
beatifications were wicked in her 
sight. She would allow all home 
indulgences to her daughter, each 
under some separate plea,—con- 
strained to do so by excessive love ; 
but she did so always in fear and 
trembling, lest she was giving some 
foothold to Satan, All of which 


Robert Bolton understood better 
even than did his father when he 
gave the above advice in reference 
to this lover, 


CHAPTER XIX.—MEN ARE SO WICKED. 


A month had passed by since Cal- 
digate’s interview with Mrs. Bolton, 
and nothing had as yet been decided 
either for him or against him at 
Chesterton. And the fact that no 
absolute decision had been made 
against him may be taken as having 
been very much in his favour. But 
of those who doubted, and doubt- 
ing, had come to no. decision, 
Mrs. Bolton herself was by no 
means one. She was as firm as 
ever in her intention that the idea 
should not even be suggested to 
her daughter. Nor, up to. this 
time, had our hero’s name been 
even mentioned to Hester Bolton. 

About a week after Caldigate’s 
visit to Chesterton, in the early 
days of August, he wrote to Robert 
Bolton saying that he was going 


into Scotland for a month, and 
that he trusted that during that 
time his proposition might be con- 
sidered. On his return he would 
take the liberty of calling on Mr, 
Bolton at the bank, In the mean- 
time he hoped that inquiries might 
be made as to his position in the 
world; and in order that such 
inquiries might be effectual, he 
gave a reference to his man of 
business in London. To this letter 
Robert Bolton sent no answer; but 
he went up to London, and did 
make the inquiries as suggested, 
avd consulted his brotber the ba- 
rister, and his sister-in-law the bar- 
rister’s wife. They were both of 
opinion that John Caldigate was 
behaving well, and were of opinion 
also that something should be done 
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to liberate Hester from the thral- 
dom of her mother. “I knew how 
it would be when she grew up and 
became a woman,” said Mrs, William 
Bolton. “ Nobody will be allowed 
to see her, and she won’t have a 
chance of settling herself. When 
we asked her to come up here for 
a couple of months in the season, 
Mrs. Bolton sent me word that 
London is a terrible place for young 
girls,—though, of course, she knew 
that our own girls were being 
brought up here.” Then the ways 
of Mrs. Bolton at Chesterton, and 
Hester’s future life generally, were 
discussed in a spirit that was by 
no means unfriendly to our hero, 
The suggested inquiries were 
made in the city, and were all 
favourable. Every one connected 
with the miving interests of the 
Australian colonies knew the name 
of John Caldigate. All of that 
class of people were well aware of 
his prosperity and confirmed good- 
fortune. He had brought with bim 
or sent home nobody quite knew 
how much money. But it was very 
well known that he had left his 
interest in the Polyeuka mine to 
be sold for £60,000, and now there 
had come word that a company 
had created itself for the sake of 
making the purchase, and that the 
money would be forthepming. The 
gentleman in the City connected 
with mining matters did not think 
that Mr. Caldigate would be called 
upon to go out to the colony again, 
unless he chose to do so for his 
own pleasure. All this Robert 
Bolton learned in the City, and he 
learned also that the man as to 
whom he was making inquiry was 
held in high esteem for honesty, 
perseverance, and capacity. The 
result of all this was that he re- 
turned to Cambridge with a feel- 
ing that his sister ought to he 
allowed to make the man’s acquaint- 
He and his brother had 


ance, 
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agreed that something should be 
done to liberate their sister from 
her present condition. Love on the 
part of a mother may be as injuri- 
ous as cruelty, if the mother be 
both tyrannical and superstitious, 
While Hester had been a child, no 
interference had been possible or 
perhaps expedient,—but the time 
had now come when something 
ought to be done. Such having been 
the decision in Harley Street, where 
the William Boltons lived, Robert 
Bolton went back home with the 
intention of carrying it out. 

This could only be done through 
the old man, and even with him 
not without great care. He was 
devotedly attached to his young 
wife ;—but was very averse to hav- 
ing it thought that he was ruled by 
her. Indeed, in all matters affect- 
ing his establishment, his means, 
and his business, he would hardly 
admit of interference from her at 
all. His worldly matters he kept 
between himself and his sons. But 
in regard to his soul be could not 
restrain her, and sometimes would 
hardly oppose her. The prolonged 
evening prayers, the sermons twice | 
a-week, the two long church ser- 
vices on Sundays,—indulgence as 
to the third being allowed to him 
only on the score of his age,—he 
endured at her command. And in 
regard to Hester, he had hitherto 
been ruled by his wife, thinking it 
proper that a danghter should be 
left in the hands of her mother. 
But now, when he was told that 
if he did not interfere, his girl 
would be constrained by the harsh 
bonds of an unnatural life, stern 
as he was himself and inclined 
to be gloomy, little as he was dis- 
osed. to admit ideas of recreation 
and delight, he did acknowledge 
that something should be done to 
relieve her. “But when I die 
she must be left in her mother’s 

hands,”’ said the old banker. 
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“Tt is to be hoped that she may 
be in other hands before that,” 
replied his son. “I do not mean 
to say anything against my step- 
mother ;—bnt for a young woman it 
is generally best that she should be 
married. And in Hester’s peculiar 
position, she ought to have the 
chance of choosing for herself.” 

In this way something almost 
like a conspiracy was made on be- 
half of Caldigate. And yet the old 
man did not as yet abandon his 
prejudices against the miner. A 
man who had at so early an age 


done so much to ruin himself, and. 


had then sprung so suddenly from 
ruin to prosperity, could not, he 
thought, be regarded as a steady 
well-to-do man of business. He 
did agree that, as regarded Hester, 
the prison-bars should be removed ; 
but he did not think that she 
should be invited to walk forth 
with Mr. Jolin Caldigate. Robert 
declared that his sister was quite 
able to form an opinion of her own, 
and boldly suggested that Hester 
should be allowed to come and 
dine at his house. “To meet the 
man?’ asked the banker, in dis- 
may. “Yes,” said Robert. “He 
isn’t an 0; You needn’t be afraid 
of him. I shall be there,—and 
Margaret. Bring her yourself if you 
are afraid of anything. No plant 
ever becomes strong by being kept 
always away from the winds of 
heaven.” To this he could not 
assent at the time. He knew that 
it was impossible to assent with- 
out consulting his wife. But he 
was brought so far round as to 
think that if nothing but his own 
consent were wanting, his girl 
would be allowed to go and meet 
the ogre. 

“T suppose we ought to wish that 
Hester should be married some 
day,” he said to his wife about this 
time. She shuddered and dashed 
her hands together as though de- 





precating some evil,—some event 
which she could hardly hope to 
avoid but which: was certainly an 
evil. “Do you not wish that your- 
self?” She shook her head. “Is 
it not the safest condition in which 
a woman can live ?” 

“How shall any one be safe 
among the dangers of this world, 
Nicholas?” She habitually called 
her husband by his Christian name, 
but she was the only living being 
who did so. 

“More safe then?’ said he. 
“Tt is the natural condition of a 
woman.” 

“T do not know. Sin is natural.” 

'“Very likely, No doubt. But 
marriage is not sinful.” 

*“* Men are so wicked.” 

“Some of them are.” 

“Where is there one that is not - 
steeped in sin over his head ?” 

“That applies to women also; 
doesn’t it?’ said the banker, pet- 
ulantly. He was almost angry 
because she was introducing a 
commonplace as to the world’s 
condition into a particular argu- 
ment as to their daughter’s future 
life,—which he felt to be unfair 
and illogical. 

“Of course it does, Nicholas. 
Weare all black and grimed with sin, 
men and women too; and perhaps 
something more may be forgiven 
to men because they have to go out 
into the world and do their work. 
But neither one nor the other can 
be anything but foul with sin;— 
except,—except——” 

He was quite accustomed to the 
religious truth which was coming, 
and, in an ordinary way, did not 
object to the doctrine which she was 
apt to preach to him often. But it 
had no reference whatever to the 
matter now under discussion, The 
general condition of things produced 
by the fall of Adam could not be 
used as an argument against matri- 
mony generally. Wicked as men 
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and women are, it is so evidently 
intended that they should marry and 
multiply, that even she would not 
deny the general propriety of such 
an arrangement. Therefore when 
he was talking to ber about their 
daughter she was ill-treating bim 
when on that occasion she flew away 
to her much-accustomed discourse. 

“ What’s the use, then, of saying 
that men are wicked ?” 

“They are, They are!” 

“Not a doubt about it. And so 
are the women, But they’ve got to 
have husbands and wives. They 
wouldn’t be any the better if there 
were no marrying. We have to 
suppose that Hester will do the 
same as other girls,” 

“T hope not, Nicholas.” 

“ But why not?” 

“They are vain, and they adorn 
themselves, not in modest apparel, 
as St. Paul says in First Timothy, 
chapter second, nor with shame- 
facedness and sobriety; but with 
braided hair and gold and _ pearls 
and costly array.” 

“ What has that to do with it?” 

“Ob, Nicholas!” 

“She might be married without 
all those things.” 

“You said you wanted her to be 
like other girls.” 

“No, I didn’t, I said she would 
have to get married like other girls. 
You don’t want to make a nun of 
her.” 

“A nun! I would sooner sit by 
her bedside and watch her die! 
My Hester a nun !” 

“Very well, then. Let her go 
out into the world @ 

“The world, Nicholas! The 
world, the flesh, and the devil! Do 
they not always go together ?”’ 

He was wuch harassed and very 
angry. He knew how unreasonable 
she was, and yet he did not know 
how to answer her. And she was 
dishonest with him. Because she 
felt herself unable to advocate in 








plaio terms a thorough shutting up 
of her daughter,—a protecting of 
her from the temptation of sin by 
absolute and prolonged sequestra- 
tion, — therefore she equivocated 
with him, pretending to think that 
he was desirous of sending his girl 
out to have her hair braided and 
herself arrayed in gold and pearls, 
It was thoroughly dishonest, and he 
understood the dishonesty. “She 
must go somewhere,” he said, rising 
from his chair and closing the con- 
versation. At this time a month 
had passed since Caldigate had 
been at Chesterton, and he had 
now returned from Scctland to 
Folking. 

On the following day Hester was 
taken out to dinner at The Nur- 
series, as Robert Bolton’s house was 
called,— was taken out by her 
father. This was quite a new ex- 
periment, as she had never dined 
with any of ber aunts and cousins 
except at an early dinner almost as 
a child,—and even as a child not 
at her brother Robert’s. But the 
banker, after having declared that 
she must go somewhere, had per- 
sisted. It is not to be supposed 
that Caldigate was on this occasion 
invited to meet her;—nor that the 
father had as yet agreed that any 
such meeting should be allowed. 
But as William Bolton,—the Lon- 
don brother,—aund Mrs, William 
and one of their girls were down at 
Cambridge, it was arranged that 
Hester should meet her relatives. 
Even so much as this was not 
settled without much opposition on 
the part of Hester’s mother. 

There was nobody at the house 
but members of the family. The 
old banker’s eldest son Nicholas 
was not there, as his wife and Mrs. 
Robert did not get on well together. 
Mrs. Nicholas was almost as strict 
as Mrs, Bolton herself, and having 


‘no children of her own, would not 


have sympathised at all in any 
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desire to procure for Hester the 
wicked luxury of a lover. The 
second son Daniel joined the 
party with his wife, but he had 
married too late to have grown-up 
children. His wife was strict too, 
—but of a medium strictness. 
Teas, concerts, and occasional din- 
ner- parties were with her permis- 
sible ;—as were also ribbons and a 
certain amount of costly array. Mrs. 
Nicholas was in the habit of, telling 
Mrs. Daniels that you cannot touch 
pitch and not be defiled,—generally 
intending to imply that Mrs. Robert 
was the pitch; and would harp on 
the impossibility of serving both 
God and mammon, thinking perhaps 
that her brother-in-law Robert and 
mammon were one and the same. 
But Daniel, who could go to church 
as often as any man on Sundays, 
and had thoroughly acquired for 
himself the reputation of a religious 
man of business, had his own ideas 
as to proprieties and expediencies, 
and would neither quarrel with his 
brother Robert, nor allow his wife 
to quarrel with Mrs, Robert. So 
that the Nicholases lived very much 
alone. Mrs, Nicholas and Mrs. Bolton 
might bave suited each other, might 
have been congenial and a comfort 
each to the other, but the elder son 
and the elder son’s wife had en- 
deavoured to prevent the old man’s 
second marriage, and there had 
never been a thorough recon- 
ciliation since. There are people 
who can never forgive. Mrs. Nicho- 
las had never forgiven the young 
girl for marrying the old man, and 
the young girl had never forgiven 
the opposition of her elder step- 
daughter-in-law to her own mar- 
riage. Hence it had come to pass 
that the Nicholases were extruded 
from the family conclaves, which 
generally consisted of the Daniels 
and the Roberts. The Williams 
were away in London, not often 
having much to do with these 
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matters. But they too allied them- 
selves with the dominant party, it 
being quite understood that as long 
as the old man lived Robert was 
and would be the most potent 
member of the family. 

When the father and the three 
sons were in the dining-room to- 
gether, after the six or seven ladies 
had left them, the propriety of 
allowing John Caldigate to make 
Hester’s acquaintance was fully dis- 
cussed, “I would not for the world 
interfere,”’ said Robert, “if I did 
not think it unfair to the dear girl 
that she should be shut up there 
altogether.” 

“ Do you suppose that the young 
man is in earnest ?”’ asked Daniel. 

As to this they all agreed that 
there could be no doubt. He was, 
too, an old family friend, well to do 
in the world, able to make proper 
settlements, gnd not at all greedy as 
to a fortune with his wife. Even 
Daniel Bolton thought that the 
young marf should have a chance, 
—by saying which he was supposed 
to declare that the question ought 
to be left to the arbitrament of the 
young lady. The old banker was 
unhappy and ill at ease. He could 
not reconcile himself at once to so. 
great a change. Though he felt 
that the excessive fears of his wife,, 
if indulged, would be prejudicial to- 
their girl, still he did not wish to» 
thrust her out into the world all at 
once. Could there not be some 
middle course? Could there not 
be-a day named, some four years: 
hence, at which she might be al- 
lowed to begin to judge for herself ?? 
But his three sons were against him, , 
and he could not resist their joint 
influence. It was therefore abso- 
lutely decided that steps should. Ber 
taken for enabling John Caldigate: 
to meet Hester at Robert Bolton’s. 
house. 

“T suppose it will end in a mars 
riage?” William Bolton said to his- 
M 
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brother Robert when they were 
alone. 

“Of course it will. She is the 
dearest creature in the world ;—so 
good to her mother; but no fool, 
and quite aware that the kind of 
restraint to which she has been sub- 
jected is an injustice. Of course 
she will be gratified when a man 
like that tells her that he loves 
her. He is a good-looking fellow, 
with a fine spirit and plenty of 
means. How on earth can she 
do better?” 

“But Mrs. B.? said William, 
who would sometimes thus disre- 
spectfully allude to his stepmother. 

“ Mrs. B. will do all she can to 
prevent it,” said Robert; “but I 
think we shall find that Hester has 
a will of her own.” 

On the following day John Caldi- 
gate called at the bank, where the 
banker had a smal] wainscoted back- 

arlour appropriated to‘himself. He 
had already promised that he would 
see the young man, and Caldigate 
was shown into the little room. He 
goon told his story, and was soon 
clever enough to perceive that the 
telling of his story was at any rate 
permitted, The old father did not 
receive him with astonishment and 
displeasure combined, as the young 
mother had done. Of course he 
made difficulties, and spoke of the 
thing as being beyond the bounds 
of probability. But objection no 
stronger than that may be taken as 
amounting almost to encouragement 
in such circumstances, And he paid 
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evident attention to all that Caldi- 
gate said about his own pecuniary 
affairs,—going so far as to say that 
he was not in a condition to declare 
whether he would give his daughter 
any fortune at all on her marriage, 

“It is quite unnecessary,” said 
Caldigate. 

“She will probably have some- 
thing at my death,” rejoined the 
old man, 

“And when may I see her?” 
asked Caldigate. 

In answer to that Mr. Bolton 
would not at first make any sugges- 
tion whatsoever,—falling back upon 
his old fears, and declaring that 
there could be no such meetings at 
all, but at last allowing that the 
lover should discuss the matter with 
his son Robert. 

‘Perhaps I may have been mis- 
taken about that young man Caldi- 
gate,” the banker said to his wife 
that night. 

“ Oh, Nicholas !” 

“T only say that perhaps I may 
have been mistaken.” ; 

“You are not thinking of Hes- 
ter?” . 

“T said nothing about Hester 
then ;—but perhaps I may have 
been mistaken in my opinion about 
that young man John Caldigate.” 

John Caldigate, as he rode home 
after his interview at the bank, al- 
most felt that he had cleared away 
many difficulties, and that, by his 
perseverance, he might probably be 
enabled to carry out the dream of 
his earlier youth. 


CHAPTER XX.—HESTER’S COURAGE. 


After that Caldigate did not allow 
the grass to grow under his feet, 
and before the end of November 
the two young people were en- 
gaged. As Robert Bolton had 
said, Hester was of course flat- 
tered and of course delighted with 


this new joy. John Caldigate was 
just the man to recommend himself 
to such a girl, not too light, not too 
prone to pleasure, not contenting him- 
self with bicycles, cricket matches, 
or billiards, and yet not wholly 
given to serious matters as had 
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been those among whom she had 
hitherto passed her days. And he 
was one who could speak of his 
Jove with soft winning words, 
neither roughly nor yet with too 
much of shamefaced diffidence. 
And when he told her how he had 


sworn to himself after seeing her 


that once,—that once when all be- 
fore him in life was enveloped in 
doubt and difficulty,—that he would 
come home and make her his wife, 
she thought that the manly con- 
stancy of his heart was almost 
divine. Of course she loved him 
with all her heart. He was in all 
respects one made to he loved by a 
woman ;—and then what ejse had 
she ever had to love? When once 
it was arranged that he should 
be allowed to speak to her, the 
thing was done, She did not at 
once tell him that it was done. 
She took some few short halcyon 
weeks to dally with the vow which 
her heart was ready to make ;—but 
those around her knew that the vow 
had. been inwardly made; and 
those who were anxious on her be- 
half with a new anxiety, with a new 
responsibility, redoubled their ia- 
quiries as to John Caldigate. How 
would Robert Bolton or Mrs. 
Robert excuse themselves to that 
frightened miserable mother if at 
last it should turn out that John 
Caldigate was not such as they had 
represented him to be ? 

But no one could pick a hole in 
him although many attempts to 
pick holes were made. The ques- 
tion of his money was put quite at 
rest by the transference of all his 
securities, balances, and documents 
to the Boltons’ bank, and the 
£60,000 for Polyeuka was accepted, 
so that there was no longer any 
need that he should go again to the 
colony. This was sweet news to 
Hester when she first heard it ;—for 
it had come to pass that it had been 
agreed that the marriage should be 

. 


postponed till his return, that bav- 
ing been the one concession made 
to Mrs. Bolton. There had been 
many arguments about it;—but 
Hester at last told him that she had 
promised so much to her mother 
and that she would of course keep 
her promise. Then the arrange- 
ment took such a form that the 
journey was not necessary,—or per- 
haps the objection to the journey 
became so strong in Caldigate’s 
mind that he determined to dis- 
pense with it at any price. And 
thus, very greatly to the dismay of 
Mrs. Bolton, suddenly there came to 
be no reason why they should not 
be married almost at once. 

But there was an attempt made 
at the picking of holes,—or rather 
many attempts. It would be un- 
fair to say that this was carried on 
by Mrs. Bolton herself ;—but she 
was always ready to listen to what 
evil things were said to her, Mrs, 
Nicholas, in her horror at the gen- 
eral wickedness of the Caldigates, 
almost reconciled herself to her 
stepmother, and even Mrs. Daniel 
began to fear that a rash thing was 
being done. In the first place 
there was the old story of Davis and 
Newmarket. Robert Bolton, who 
had necessarily become the advocate 
and defender of our hero generally, 
did not care much for Davis and 
Newmarket. All young men sow 
their wild oats. Of course he had 
been extravagant. Since his extra- 
vagance he had shown himself to 
be an industrious, sensible, steady 
member of society ;—and there was 
the money that he had earned! What 
young man had earned more in a 
shorter time, or had ever been more 
prudent ip keeping it? Davis and 
Newmarket were easily answered by 
a reference to the bank account. 
Did he ever go to Newmarket now, 
though he was living so close to it? 
On that matter Robert Bolton was 
very strong. 
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But Mrs. Nicholas had found out 
that Caldigate had spent certainly 
two Sundays running at Folking 
without going to church at all; 
and, as far as she could learn, he 
was altogether indifferent about 
public worship. Mrs, Bolton, who 
could never bring herself to treat 
him as a son-in-law, but who was 
still obliged to receive him, taxed 
him to his face with his paganism. 
“Have you no religion, Mr. Caldi- 
on He assured her that he 

ad, and fell into a long discussion 
in which he thoroughly confused 
her, though he by no means con- 
vinced her that he was what he 
ought to be. But he went with 
her to church twice on one Sun- 
day, and showed her that he was 
perfectly familiar with the ways of 
the place. 

But perhaps the loudest com- 
plaint came from the side of Bab- 
ington ; and here two sets of ene- 
mies joined their forces together 
who were thoroughly hostile to 
each other. Mrs. Babington de- 
clared loudly that old Bolton had 
been an errand-boy in his youth, 
and that his father had been a 
porter and his mother a washer- 
woman, This could do no real 
harm, as Caldigate would not have 
been deterred by any such rumours, 
even had they been true; but they 
tended to show animosity, and en- 
abled Mrs. Nicholas to find out the 
cause of the Babington opposition. 
When she learned that John Caldi- 
= had been engaged to his cousin 

ulia, of course she made the most 
of it; and sodid Mrs. Bolton. And 
in this way it came to be reported 
not only that the young man had 
been engaged to Miss Babington 
before he went to Australia,—but 
also that he had renewed his en- 
gagement since his return. “ You 
do not love her, do you?” Hester 
asked him. Then he told her the 
whole story, as nearly as he could 
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tell it with some respect for his 
cousin, laughing the while at his 
aunt’s solicitude, and saying, per- 
haps, something not quite respect- 
ful as to Julia’s red cheeks and 
green hat, all of which certainly 
had not the effect of hardening 
Hester’s heart against him. “The 
poor young lady can’t help it if her 
feet are big,” said Hester, who was 
quite alive to the grace of a well- 
made pair of boots, although she 
had been taught to eschew braided 
hair and pearls and gold. 

Mrs. Babington, however, pushed 
her remonstrances so far that she 
boldly declared that the man was 
engaged to her daughter, and wyote 
to him more than once declaring 
that it was so, She wrote, indeed, 
very often, sometimes abusing him 
for his perfidy, and then, again, 
imploring him to return to them, 
and not to defile the true old Eng- 
lish blood of the Caldigates with 
the suds of a washerwoman and 
the swept-up refuse of a porter’s 
shovel. She became quite eloquent 
in her denunciation, but always 
saying that if he would only come 
back to Babington all would be for- 
given him. But in these days he 
made no visits to Babington. 

Then there came a plaintive little 
note from Mrs. Shand. Of course 
they wished him joy if it were true. 
But could it be true? Men were 
very fickle, certainly; but this 
change seemed to have been very, 
very sudden! And there was a 
word or two, prettily written in 
another hand, on a small slip of 
paper—“ Perhaps you had better 
send back the book;” and Caldi- 
gate, as he read it, thought that he 
could discern the almost-obliterated 
smudge of a wiped-up tear. He 
wrote a cheerful letter to Mrs. 
Shand, in which he told her that 
though he had not been absolutely 
engaged to marry Hester Bolton be- 
fore he started for Australia,—and 
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consequently before he had ever 
been at Pollington,—yet his mind 
had been quite made up to do 
so; and that therefore he regarded 
himself as being abnormally con- 
stant rather than fickle. “And 
tell your daughter, with my kind- 
est regards,” he added, “that I 
hope I may be allowed to keep the 
book.” 

The Babington objections cer- 
tainly made their way in Cambridge 
and out at Chesterton further than 
any others, and for a time did give 
a hope to Mrs. Bolton and Mrs. 
Nicholas,—and made Robert Bolton 
shrug his shoulders uneasily when 
he heard all the details of the en- 
gagement in the linen-closet. But 
there came at one moment a ru- 


mour, which did not count for much 


among the Boltons, but which dis- 
turbed Caldigate himself more than 
any of the other causes adduced for 
breaking off his intended marriage. 
Word came that he had been very 
intimate with a certain woman on 
his way out to Melbourne,—a 
woman supposed to be a foreigner 
and an actress; and the name of 
Cettini was whispered. He did 
not know whence the rumour came; 
—but on one morning Robert Bol- 
ton, half laughing, but still with a 
tone of voice that was half earnest, 
taxed him with having as many 
loves as Lothario. “Who is Cet- 
tini?” asked Robert Bolton. 

“Cettini?’ said Caldigate, with 
a struggle to prevent a blush. 

“Did you travel with such a 
woman ?” 

“Yes ;—at least, if that was her 
name. I did not hear it till after- 
wards, A very agreeable woman 
she was.” 

“They say that you promised to 
marry her when on board,” 

“Then they lie. But that is a 
matter of course. There are so 
many lies going about that I almost 
feel myself to be famous.” 


“You did not see -her after the 
journey ?” 

“Yes, I did. I saw her act at 
Sydney; and very well she acted. 
Have you anything else to ask?” 
Robert Bolton said that he had 
nothing else to ask,—and seemed, at 
the moment, to turn his half-serious 
mood into one that was altogether 
jocular. But the mention of the 
name had been a wound; and 
when an anonymous letter a few 
days afterwards reached Hester her- 
self he was really unhappy. Hester 
made nothing of the letter—did 
not even show it to her mother. 
At that time a day had been fixed 
for their marriage; and she already 
regarded her lover as nearer to her 
than either father or mother. ‘The 
letter purported to be from some 
one who had travelled with her 
lover and this woman on board 
ship, and declared that everybody 
on board the ship had thought 
that Caldigate meant to marry the 
woman,—who then, so said the 
letter, called herself Mrs. Smith. 
Hester showed the letter to Caldi- 
gate, and then Caldigate told his 
story. There had been such a wo- 
man, who had been much ill-treated 
because of her poverty. He had 
certainly taken the woman’s part. 
She had been clever, and, as he 
had thought, well-behaved. And, 
no doubt, there had been a certain 
amount of friendship. He had seen 
her again in Sydney, where he had 
found ber exercising her profession 
as an actress, That had been all. 
“T cannot imagine, dear,” he said, 
“that you should be jealous of any 
woman; but certainly not of such 
a one as she.” “Nor can I ima- 
gine,” said Hester, stoutly, “ that 
I could possibly be jealous of any 
woman.” And then there was no- 
thing more said about the woman 
Smith-Cettini. 

Daring all this time there were 
many family meetings. Those 
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between Mr, ‘Caldigate, the father, 
and old Mr. Bolton were pleasant 
enough, though not peculiarly cor- 
dial. The banker, though he had 
been brought to agree to the mar- 
riage had not been quite reconciled 
to it. His younger son had been 
able to convince him that it was 
his duty to liberate his daughter from 
the oppression of her mother’s over- 
vigilance, and all the rest had fol- 
lowed very quickly,—overwhelming 
him, as it were, by stern necessity. 
When once the girl had come to 
understand that she could have her 
own way, if she chose to have a way 
of her own, she very quickly took 
the matter into ber own manage- 
ment. And in this way the engage- 
ment became a thing settled before 
the banker had realised the facts 
of the position. Though he could 
not be cordial he endeavoured to be 
gracious to his old friend. But 
Mrs. Bolton spoke words which 
made all friendship impossible. 
She asked old Mr. Caldigate after 
his soul, and when he replied to 
her less seriously than she thought 
becoming, she told him that he was 
in the bad way. And then she 
said things about the marriage 
which implied that she would soon- 
er see her daughter in her grave 
than married to a man who was no 
more than a professing Christian. 
The conversation ended in a quarrel, 
after which the squire would not go 
again to Puritan Grange. 

There was indeed a time, an en- 
tire week, during which the mother 
and daughter hardly spoke to each 
other. In these days Mrs. Bolton 
continually demanded of her hus- 
band that he should break off the 
match, always giving as a reason 
the alleged fact that John Caldigate 
was not atrue believer. It had 
been acknowledged between them 
that if such were the fact the man 
would be an unfit husband for their 
daughter, But they differed as to 
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the fact. The son had over and 
over again declared himself to be a 
faithful member of the Church of 
England,—not very scrupulous per- 
haps in the performance of her 
ceremonies,—but still a believing 
member. That his father was not 
so every one knew, but he was not 
responsible for his father. Mr. Bol- 
ton seemed to think that the argu- 
ment was good;—but Mrs. Bolton 
was of opinion that to become wil- 
lingly the daughter-in-law of an 
infidel, would be to throw one’s self 
with one’s eves open in the way of 
perdition. Hester through all this 
declared that nothing should now 
turn her from the man she loved, 
“Not though he were an infidel 
himself?” said the terror-stricken 
mother. “Nothing!” said Hester,. 
bravely. “Of course | should try 
to change him.” A more wretched 
woman than Mrs. Bolton might not 
probably then have been found. 
She suddenly perceived herself to 
be quite powerless with the child 
over whom her dominion had 
hitherto been supreme. And she 
felt herself compelled to give way 
to people whom, with all her heart, 
she hated. She determined that 
nothing, — nothing should induce 
her to soften her feelings to this 
son-in-law who was forced upon her. 
The man had come and had stolen 
from her her treasure, her one trea- 
sure. And that other man whom 
she had always feared and always 
hated, Robert Bolton, the man 
whose craft and worldliness had 
ever prevented her from emanci- 
pating her husband from the flesh 
and the devil, had brought all this 
about. Then she reconciled herself 


to her child, and wept over her, 
and implored heaven to save her. 
Hester tried to argue with her,— 
spoke of her own love,—appealed to 
her mother, asking whether, as she 
had now declared her love, it could 
be right that she should abandon a 
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man who was so good and so fondly 
attached to her, Then Mrs. Bolton 
would hide her face, and sob, and 
ut up renewed prayers to heaven 
that her daughter might not by 
means of this unhappy marriage 
become lost to all sense of grace. 

It was very miserable, but still 
the prospect of the marriage was 
never abandoned nor postponed. A 
day had been settled a little before 
Christmas, and the Robert Boltons 
would allow of no postponement. 
The old man was so tormented by 
the misery of his own home that 
he himself was averse to delay. 
There could be no comfort for him 
till the thing should have been done. 
Mrs. Bolton had suggested that it 
should be put off till the spring; 
but he had gloomily replied that as 
the thing had to be done, the sooner 
it was done the better. 

It had been settled almost from 
the first that the marriage festival 
should be held, not at Puritan 
Grange, bute at The Nurseries; and 
gradually it came to be understood 
that Mrs. Bolton herself would not 
be present at the breakfast. It 
was in vain that Hester implored 
her mother to yield to her in some- 
thing, to stand with her at any 
rate on the steps before the altar. 
“ Would you wish me to go and lie 
before my God ?” said the unhappy 
woman. “ When I would give all 
that I have in the world except my 
soul,—my life, my name, even my 
child herself, to prevent this, am I 
to go and smile and be congratu- 
lated, and to look as though I were 
happy?’ As will be told after- 
wards, Mrs. Bolton was present at 
the church; but she was so present 
as not to seem to make one of the 
wedding-party. There was, there- 
fore, very much unhappiness at the 
Grange, and an absence of all tri- 
umph even at The Nurseries, At 
the old bank-house in the town 
where the Nicholases lived, the mar- 





tiage was openly denounced; and 
even the Daniels, though they were 
pledged to be present, were in 
doubt. 

“T suppose it is all right?” said 
Mrs. Robert to her husband. 

“Of course it is all right. Why 
not ?” 

“ Tt seems sad that such an event 
as a marriage should give rise to so 
much ill-feeling. I almost wish we 
had not meddled, Robert.” 

“T don’t think there is anything 
to regret. Remember what Hester’s 

sition would have been if my 
father had died, leaving her simply 
to her mother’s guardianship! We 
were bound to free her from that, 
and we have done it.” This was all 
very well;—but still there was no 
triumph, no ringing of those inward 
marriage-bells the sound of whose 
music ought to be so pleasant to both 
the families concerned, 

There were, however, two persons 
quite firm to their purpose, and 
these were the bride an bridegroom. 
With him firmness was compara- 
tively easy. When his father sug- 
gested that the whole Bolton family 
was making itself disagreeable, he 
could with much satisfaction reply 
that he did not intend to marry the 
whole Bolton family. Having .an- 
swered the first letter or two he 
could ignore the Babington remon- 
strances. And when he was cross- 
examined as to points of doctrine, 
he could with sincerity profess 
himself to be of the same creed with 
his examiners. If he went to church 
less often than old Mr. Bolton, so 
did old Mr. Bolton go less often than 
his wife. It was a matter as to 
which there was no rule. Thus his 
troubles were comparatively light, 
and his firmness might be regarded 
as a thing of course. But she was 
firm too, and firm amidst very dif- 
ferent circumstances. Though her 
mother prayed and sobbed, implored 
her, and almost cursed her, still she 
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was firm. She had given her word 
to the man, and her heart, and she 
would not go back. “Yes, papa; 
it is too late now,” she said, when 
her father, coming from his wife, 
once suggested to her that even yet 
it was not too late. “Of course I 
shall marry him,” she said to Mrs, 
Robert, almost with indignation, 
when Mrs. Robert on one occasion 
nearly broke down in her pur- 
pose. 
“Dear aunt, indeed, indeed, you 
need not interfere,” she said to Mrs. 
Nicholas. “If he were all that 
they have called him, still I would 
marry him,” she said to her other 


aunt,—-“ because I love him.” And 
so they all became astonished at the 
young girl whom they had reared 
up among them, and to understand 
that whatever might now be their 
opinions, she would have her way. 
And so it was decided that they 
should be married on a certain 
Tuesday in the middle of December. 
Early in the morning she was to be 
brought down to her aunt's house, 
there to be decked in her bridal 
robes, thence to be taken to the 
church, then to return for the bridal 
feast, and from thence to be taken 
off by her husband,—to go whither 
they might list. 





Ir was in the years of 1840-41, 
—or probably 1841-42—that I knew 
Miss Cushman. The intimacy was 
a brief episode in our lives, but a 
pleasant one ; and I am sure it had 
a strong influence on our minds, 
It was a chance acquaintance be- 
tween two young women of kindred 
tastes, whose roads. in life lay so 
broadly apart, that each had to step 
aside to meet the other; and when, 
as was natural, interferences occur- 
red to prevent this going out of the 
beaten path, the intimacy ended. 
Our intercourse was wholly uncon- 
nected with my ordinary life, which 
was a quiet domestic one, occupied 
with the pursuits of a studious girl. 
When she came to me of a morning 
for a few hours, an invisible curtain 
rose: a curious existence appeared, 
full of fascination; of sweet old 
songs ; perfect passages of poesy and 
music ; voices of the eternal masters 
of the beautiful,—the genii chiari. 
When she left, the curtain fell: but 
the real was beautified by something 
that hung around it like a subtle 
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perfume ; the haunting of a melody ; 
the faint memory of a dream. I 
had never known actors*or actresses 
personally. They were to me as 
the people in fairy tales. Even 
during the period of our most inti- 
mate friendship, I could not divest 
myself of a strange feeling as if I 
were talking with a Miranda on an 
Enchanted Island. To my young 
girl imagination, she was an inhabi- 
tant of another planet. She did 
not belong to my prosaic world. 
And no wonder! For did she not 
come from that fascinating unreal 
place the Stage? from that poet- 
land, the region of Arcady; where 
grow the forests of Arden, the 
Athenian woods in which Puck 
played his pranks, and Hermia and 
Helena fell out over a lover; where 
are witches’ heaths with moving 
Birnam woods and Dunsinane; and 
the mystic rock of Elsinore, washed 
by the waves of an unknown ocean ? 

Miss Cushman was in the habit 
of coming to me almost every morn- 
ing, on her way home from the re- 
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hearsals at the theatre, of which 
she was manageress. We were 
each hard-working and studious; 
and while I knew little of her pur- 
suits, she threw herself heart and 
soul into mine, because they were 
akin to her own. She always asked 
me to read aloud her part for the 
evening; sometimes it was unin- 
teresting and passed without com- 
ment; sometimes it was from a 
famous play, and lead us to a long 
and pleasant reading of the whole 
work. We plunged into the clear 
wells of old English poesy with all 
the enthusiasm of youth. Without 
thinking of, or meaning to go 
through, a thorough and instructive 
course of poetical dramatig literature 
and criticism, we did so. Often 
in the evening Miss Cushman would 
write me a note from the prompter’s 
stand in lead-pencil, and send it by 
her brother. These notes were con- 
tinuations of the morning’s eager 
talks over the plays, and appoint- 
ments for the next happy reading 
hours. Up to that time Miss 
Cushman had studied her parts 
simply as a professional, without 
sufficient leisure to enjoy the litera- 
ture of her calling. While we were 
reading together she would often 
exclaim, “It is a new world!” If 
it was an unknown realm to her, to 
me her readings and conceptions 
opened up a vast kingdom. I had 
gone, moderately, to the theatre— 
had seen many fine actors: but I 
never understood, until I read with 
Miss Cushman, what are the pecu- 
liar exigencies of the stage; what an 
actor and the public require of a 
dramatic author; why one drama 
may be a perfect poem, and yet un- 
fit for the scene, while another, 
much less charming will be more 
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effective in scenic and acting quali- 
ties.* It was at that time Lessing’s 
* Dramaturgie “first fell into my 
hands, His long, tedious, but 
highly useful criticisms on acting, 
on foreign plays, the many quota- 
tions from classic ancient writers 
and learned comments, were read 
by us with the simple faith a child 
gives to a gospel. 

It was at this period of her life 
that Miss Cushman first met Mac- 
ready. Some weeks before he came 
to act with her, she was much ex- 
cited, and expressed her anxiety as 
frankly as an unaffected school- 

irl, 

wi I am dreadfully afraid of him !” 
she would say. Every day she 
brought me some news of his mode 
of acting, his artistic peculiarities, 
his temper and manners. She was 
to act Lady Macbeth on his first 
night. Her repetitions of the trag- 
edy were untiring. We read and 
re-read it. We consulted every- 
thing that had been written on the 
play and character upon which we 
could lay our hands. She had 
Macbeth acted as often as possible, 
in order to try various effects and 
get rid of her fright. One morning 
she came to me looking unusually 
serious and resolute. 

“You will not see me for some 
days,” she said. “Saturday the 
younger Vandenhoff acts Macbeth 
with me. I have just heard that 
Macready points all his parts before 
a vis-a-vis mirror. I mean to pre- 
pare Lady Macbeth in that way.” 

It was useless for me to dissuade 
her. What did I know about act- 
ing? I might be able to tell her 
something of literature, of criticism ; 
but I knew nothing of “ Shakespeare 
and the musical glasses.” And away 





* Sardou, in the discourse delivered to the French Academy this spring, gives 


the law that governs an acting poetical drama. 


A theatrical work is a condensed 


one. The spirit of the author makes the reflections, his heart feels the sentiments, 
but he must give the public only the substance. A phrase must sum up twenty 


pages, a word comprise twenty phrases. 
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she went. The following week, one 
morning I heard her sharp rap on 
my door. She bodnded in like a 
gay romp of a girl, tossed her book 
up to the ceiling, and gave a hearty 
wholesome laugh, when she saw my 
look of alarm for fear the volume 
might fall against a precious vase 
or bust. I poured out a volley of 
questions about the mirror-pointing, 
how she succeeded, &c. 

“I never acted so fiendishly bad 
in all my life,” she said. “If I act 
that way when Macready comes, 
I'll kill myself instead of Duncan. 
Mirror-pointing may ,do for Mac- 
ready, but it plays the mischief 
with me. I don’t mean to think of 
Lady Macbeth until I go on the 
stage to act with him. Let us 
read any and every thing else. I 
must do something to get back my 
unconsciousness. I hate pointing 
and rules; they make me trip and 
tumble as if I were in a long gown, 
and feel horribly nervous.” 

The night she had acted with the 
younger Vandenhoff, I had written 
her a note of apology for not going 
to the play. In the note I had 
quoted the passage from “ The Two 
Noble Kinsmen” of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, beginning, 


“You talk of Pirithous’ and Theseus’ 
love.”’ 


She had never read the play, and 
was anxious to know where I had 
found this beautiful bit. In a few 
minutes we were deep in the best 
scenes of that fine drama,—scenes 
which are as the disputed picture 
of “Modesty and Worldly Vanity” 
in the Sciarra Palace, Rome. “If 
not painted by Leonardo da Vinci,” 
writes Viardot, “it was done by 
one as great as he.” Thus those 
scenes, if not written by Shake- 
speare, were by one who possessed 
his matchless style. Nearly forty 
years have gone by since those 
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happy young days; but as I write 
these words, my cars are full of the 
deep contralto voice of my friend, 
reading beautiful passages of that 
old drama,—a voice which had in 
it then the- sweet tenderness of 
young womanhood; afterwards it 
became sombre and hard, I never 
shall forget the first reading of the 
opening of the play: the scene 
between the captive queens, Hip- 
polyta and -Emelia. It carried 
Miss Cushman out of herself. She 
took the parts of the queens, I the 
others. When I repeated,— 


‘*No knees to me; 

What woman I may stead that is dis- 
tressed, 

Does bind me to her,”’ 
the tears’ started to her eyes; and 
when she read the speech begin- 
ning,— 

‘¢ Honoured Hippolyta, 


Most dreaded Amazonian, that hast slain 
The scythe-tusked boar,”’ 


—her voice trembled with feeling. 
After we had read the play through, 
we returned and picked out the 
choicest parts. It was as dear a 
joy as the finest music, to hear Miss 
Cushman repeat her favourite pas- 
sages, without the book, for her 
quick memory soon possessed the 
words. We revelled in the prison 
scene between Palamon and Arcite; 
and Miss Cushman’s fine dramatic 
sense put life into parts I had al- 
ways omitted—the jailor’s daugh- 
ter, for instance. The reading of 
this play led us naturally to the 
“ Knighte’s Tale” of Chaucer, and 
much critical literature; so when | 
Macready arrived, Miss Cushman 
was well prepared for the trial, 
She never acted “Lady Macbeth” 
so well as on that night. When 
she first entered, Macready stood 
at the side scenes and listened to 
every word, She.was “ dreadfully 
frightened,” as she said. The hand 
that held the letter trembled vis- 
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ibly, but not the voice—that was 
very firm and steady; her manner 
was subdued, which was well, for 
it was apt in those days to be a 
little too gushing. The character, 
or part, was throbbing with life. 
It bad a strange reality which I 
had never noticed before. The 
bleak far-off time became our own 
present moment. It was a being 
that might be one of ourselves—an 
ambitious, energetic young woman 
possessed with one mad selfish 
desire, and ready to peril all that 
was high and holy to attain her 
end. Years after, when Miss Cush- 
man was more famous, I saw her 
again in “Lady Macbeth;” but it 
was never the same : her conception 
had crystallised ; the spontaneity of 
youth was gone, She went throngh 
the whole play with equal power 
and self-possession. Macready stood 
at the wings in the sleep-walking 
scene, and was most favourably im- 
pressed. Altogether, it was a great 
triumph, and from that moment 


may be dated her future success 


on the English stage. The follow- 
ing morning she came to me at an 
unusually early hour, and repeated, 
with the waive delight of a young 
girl, Macready’s compliments, 

“T mean to go to England as 
soon as I can,” she said, ‘“ Mac- 
ready says I ought to act on an 
English stage, and I will.” 

During our intimacy she often 
related to me incidents of her art- 
istic career; and most interesting 
were her recitals, for she was as 
dramatic off the stage as on. Her 
stage life had begun early, and had 
been a hard and painful one, with 
much to contend against—not only 
poverty, but envy and ill-will; but 
she was a brave, vigorous woman, 
resolute and prompt, and these 
qualities gain what genius often 
misses. One of her most interest- 
ing recitals was how she created 
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“ Nancy Sikes.” I forget the date, 
but it must have been some time 
before I knew her, as “ Nancy” 
was then one of her leading réles. 
Miss Cusbman and her sister were 
stock actresses on a New York stage 
at the time, For some unlucky 
reason she had gained the ill-will of 
her manager.* One day the casts 
came from the theatre while she 
was out. Miss Susan Cushman 
opened the paper and found among 
other work, an order for her sister 
to act “Nancy Sikes” in ‘ Oliver 
Twist,’ the following week, It was 
an unimportant character, and al- 
ways given to actresses of little or 
no position in thecompany. “Char- 
lotte will be furious,” was the 
remark of the mother and sister; 
and so sbe was. 

“But what could I do?’ said 
Miss Cushman sadly, when she 
told me the story. “I was at the 
mercy of the man. It was mid- 
winter; my bread had to be earned! 
I dared not refuse, nor even remon- 
strate, for I knew he wished to 
provoke me to break my engage- 
ment.” 

“Shall you act it?’ asked her 
family. “Certainly,” was the reply. 
Up to the night appointed for 
‘Oliver Twist,’ she was not seen 
by any one except at  business- 
hours. She took her meals in her 
room, and spent her time there, or 
out of the hause—where, nobody 
knew. What was she doing? 
Studying that bare skeleton of a 
part; clothing it with flesh, giving 
it life and interest. 

“T meant to get the better of my 
enemy,” she said. ‘“ What he de- 
signed for my mortification should 
be my triumph.” 

And it was. She went down 
into the city slums; into Five 
Points, and studied the horrible life 
that surrounded such a wretched 
existence as “Nancy Sikes.” In 
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the first scene “Nancy” only 
crossed the stage, gave a sign to 
Oliver, who was in the hands of 
the officers, then went off. It was 
an entrance and exit hardly noticed, 
a small accessory incident in the 
terribly realistic drama. But after 
Miss Cushman created the char- 
acter, this silent scerie was always 
tremendously applauded. It was 
curious to see how quickly the 
— seized on her clever meaning. 
nstead of crossing the stage once, 
she made three passages, Before 
the second the whole house came 
down with thundering applause, 
Her make-up was a marvel. There 
was not the sign of feminine vanity 
about Miss Cushman. She was al- 
ways ready to sacrifice her appear- 
ance at any time to the dresses re- 
quired by her parts. And surely 
that horrible perfection of a Five 
Points feminine costume was a sacri- 
fice. An old dirty bonnet and dirt- 
coloured shawl; a shabby gown 
and shabbier shoes; a worn-out 
basket with some rags in it, and 
a key in her hand! She entered 
swinging the key on her finger, 
walked stealthily on the outside 
of the crowd, doubling her steps; 
looked with sharp cunning at the 
boy; attracted his attention, winked 
one eye and thrust her tongue into 
her cheek. It was a tremendous 
success, and every succeeding scene 
sealed down her triumph, and the 
discomfiture of the manager; The 
play had a long ron; and, as I have 
said, the part of “ Nancy” continued 
to be one of Miss Cushman’s most 
powerful and popular rd/es until she 
went to England, where she never 
acted it. 

‘Oliver Twist’ is one of the 
rudest of realistic plays. “Nancy 
Sikes,” as Miss Cushman made the 
character, stood out with rough but 
solemn tragic power. It was like a 
revolting sacrifice in some rude work 
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of early art, when there was the 
strength of genius without culture 
and refinement. “ Nancy” has lit- 
tle to say in the play. Miss Cush- 
man had to gain her effects by care- 
ful and powerful acting. It was 
Sardou’s rule, “Each sentence con- 
tained pages; each word comprised 
many sentences.” ‘The scene with 
Bill Sikes and old Fagin the Jew, 
when she was trying to creep out 
unnoticed to the bridge rendezvous, 
is an example. The talk is between 
the two men. But who ever list- 
ened to them when Miss Cushman 
acted “ Nancy?” All sympathy was 
with her; every eye rested on that 
poor creature, who was blindly grop- 
ing to perform an act of justice. Af- 
ter ineffectual attempts to steal off, 
and Bill’s brutal oaths showed her 
it was useless, she put pages of de- 
spair in the acts of battering her 
ragged old hat on a nail in the. 
wall, sitting down, rocking to and 
fro, and biting a bit off a stick! 
Then the scene on the bridge! The 
old Jew leaning over the parapet, 
listening, then moving off like some 
demoniac ‘power to hasten the tragic 
fate of the doomed woman. Poor 
“Nancy!” Her vague notions of 
right and wrong—the dull, stun- 
ning sense of degradation in the 
presence of simple purity—Miss 
Cushman delineated these emotions 
with wonderful skill. Only a few 
bold strokes; but they disclosed 
the sad awakening of the gutter- 
born wretch. When the young girl 
treats “Nancy” with kindness, 
and showed that she trusted in 
her, Miss Cushman’s exultation was 
fierce, and the handkerchief was 
snatched with hungry eagerness; 
and when she bowed humbly down 
before the memory of her foul life 
it was heart-breaking. The mur- 
der scene was always revolting. 
But how she acted it! Hunted 
to death, the poor wounded woman 
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crawled in on the stage, writhing 
with agony, on her lips almost the 
odour of sanctity, “Pardon !—Bill! 
—kiss me—lI forgive !” 

Just before she left America for 
England, she told me she had asked 
the elder Booth if she ought to act 
“ Nancy Sikes” in London, 

“No!” said that clever, wise ac- 
tor. “No! it is a great part, 
Charlotte—one of your best; and 
you made it; but never act it in 
London. It will give you a vulgar 
dash you will neyer get over.” - 

“He is right,” she said, when 
she repeated his words to me; 
“he is all right. But I know 
what I will do, I will act ‘Meg 
Merrilees’ as just as I do ‘ Nancy,’ 
and I'll make a hit.” 

She did, as the future proved. 
“Meg,” which was her most pop- 
ular part—better liked than her 
“ Lady Macbeth,” or any other cbar- 
acter—is, after all, a melodramatic 
“Nancy Sikes,”’—just as hideous; 
but it Jacks “the touch of nature” 
which 


in “Nancy” made “the 
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whole world kin” to the poor 
wretch, 

A little while before Miss Cush- 
man went to England our intimacy 
ended. Chance never brought us 
again together in the old delightful 
way; but the separation did not 
lesson our mutual regard—we al- 
ways remained friends, I heard of 
her professional and social successes 
with pleasure. When we were 
middle-aged women we lived in the 
same city—Rome—met often and 
cordially ; but we never alluded to 
the fresh romantic intercourse of 
our youth. I sometimes thought 
she had forgotten those pleasant 
hours; and the memory of that 
season grew to be a sort of delight- 
ful vision, which still retains its 
charm after the lapse of nearly 
forty years. The existence of a 
few impulsive enthusiastic notes 
and letters, written by her in that 
far-off day, verify the memory ; 
and as a charming episode in the 
lives of two young women I have 
written this account. 
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GORDON BALDWIN.—PART II. 


BY RUDOLPH LINDAU, 


IV. 


Four years had gone by quickly. 
Baldwin was now thirty-two, and 
Forbes was not far from forty. 
Mrs, Leland was dead, and had not 
seen the fulfilment of the great wish 
of her heart,—the union of her 
daughter Jane with George Forbes. 

Jane was still young and beauti- 
ful, but she was discontented and 
bitter at heart. This was shown 
by the thin compressed lips of her 
firmly-set mouth, by the sharp look 
of her dark eyes, and by the almost 
stern expression of her countenance. 
Life, with her, had not kept its 
fair promise. The years of her first 
fresh youth had gone by. _ Her 
friends and companions—many of 
them less beautiful and less wealthy 
than herself—had married, and now 
held a position in society from 
which they seemed to look down 
upon Jane, whose superiority they 
had formerly acknowledged with- 
out difficulty. There had been 
numerous suitors for her hand 
during all these years, but she had 
rejected them all. She knew why 
she had done so, The only man 
who could make her heart beat fast- 
er and whose homage would have 
flattered her, George Forbes, seemed 
not to care for her. Quite imper- 
ceptibly the circle of her admirers 
had dwindled. She felt lonely 
since the death of her mother. She 
still was to be seen in the Ameri- 
can colony of Paris where her great 
beauty and wealth gave her a promi- 
nent position, but she seemed isolated 
there. The young unmarried girls 
were afraid of her sharp tongue; 
and the young men felt embarrassed 
when they were subjected to the 
cold looks of Jane Leland. 


Sometimes George Forbes would 
sit down by her side. Then her 
eyes would brighten with a tender 
reproachful expression which re- 
mained unnoticed by the million- 
aire. He sat there perfectly cool 
and indifferent; and while Jane was 
looking at bim to impress the image 
of the loved face deeper and deeper 
into her heart, he would criticise 
with impertinent coolness the dresses 
of the ladies, or make some sneering 
remark about the “ young people.” 
He treated Jane like a contempo- 
rary—an old friend of many years’ 
standing. Towards midnight, when 
every one was bright and cheerful, 
when the youthful faces were flushed 
with pleasure and excitement, he 
would rise with a scarcely sup- 
pressed yawn to go to his club and 
gamble there for an hour or two.— 
He was little changed since the 
last four years. There was still the 
same slight graceful figure, the same 
handsome face which was so famil- 
iat to the habitués of the Boule- 


-vards, the Bois de Boulogne, and 


the premiéres représentations. 
Forbes had felt the loss of Bald- 
win very much for a short time, and 
bad even gone to London in the 
hopes of finding him. He had also 
written to him, but had received 
no answer. Then he had forgot- 
ten him. He had to think of so 
many other things,—of himself, 
for instance. From time to time, 
at intervals which grew more and 
more distant, the remembrance of 
the “wild man” rose up in his 
heart. Then he would feel ashamed 
and humbled, and would pass his 
hand impatiently across his brow, 
as if to drive away a painful vision. 
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Sometimes he would try and justify 
himself in his own eyes, and stifle 
the sense of mortification, “ Well, 
I have at any rate saved fifty thou- 
sand dollars!” he would say to him- 
self ; but he knew well enough that 
he did not believe it. He knew 
that the money Baldwin had asked 
him to lend, would not have been 
lost, .and that he had missed an 
opportunity, which might never 
occur again in his monotonous use- 
less life, to do a good deed to a 
ood man, Of Thomas Graham, 
he had heard nothing more. “He 
may be dead for aught I know,” 
Forbes said to himself. A gloomy 
feeling came over him when he 
remembered that the last request 
that Thomas had made had not 
been granted, and that the kindness 
shown to him by Baldwin had not 
been repaid, as he had begged. 

Baldwin had spent those four years 
in Japan. Fortune had smiled upon 
him and he had become a rich man, 
Graham, his true and faithful friend, 
had been his partner for the last 
three years. Baldwin had pro- 
posed that he should go to Europe 
and give himself a good long holi- 
day; but the quiet melancholy 
man had refused very gently but 
with great determination. ‘“ Here 
in Hakodate, I have at last found 
peace,” he said, “and here I will 
stay. I want nothing, I desire 
nothing more than what I have. 
Go to Europe yourself. I wish 
you, from my heart, all the happi- 
ness you can find at home. I hope 
all your wishes will be realised. 
As for me, I expect nothing more 
from the world out there, and I 
shall stay here.” 

Baldwin had told Graham what 
had taken place in Paris, and he 
had also mentioned, but without 
any bitterness, the mean behaviour 
of Forbes. Graham had turned 
pale when he had beard it. “ George 
is cold-hearted and suspicious,” he 


had said, “ but I do not think him 
bad. Iam sorry that his distrust 
has misled him. I would have for- 
given him everything—all that I 
think I have to reproach him with 
—if he had rendered you a great 
service.” ; 

Baldwin had noticed: that any 
allusion to Forbes was painful to 
his friend; the recollections of 
Paris were sad also for himself. 
The two, by tacit agreement, never 
spoke again of Baldwin’s unfortu- 
nate journey to Europe. 

In time, the remembrance of Jane 
grew fainter in Baldwin’s heart. 
His love for her became calmer, 
colder, and so disappeared gradu- 
ally. His anger towards Forbes 
cooled down in like manner. The 
small-minded man, whom he had 
at first heartily despised, became an 
object of indifference. He thought 
of him seldom and without bitter- 
ness. Time destroys everything. 

In the last days of the year 
186— Baldwin once more said 
good-bye to Graham to make a new 
trip to Europe. Nothing had been 
definitely settled about his return 
to Japan. 

“ Remain at home as long as you 
like,” Graham had said; “I am hap- 
py to think that you are going to en- 
joy yourself, You are too young to 
bury yourself out here, as I have 
done. If you tare to remain in Eng- 
land or in France, let no thought of 
me prevent you. I am content to stay 
some years longer in Japan. If at 
any time I should wish to get away 
from here—which is not likely—I 
shall know it in time to ask you to 
take my place for a while, or I will 
be able to settle our business so that 
it may be carried on without either 
your presence or mine. Do not 
trouble yourself about me. I can 
get on very well alone. Enjoy 
yourself, and good-bye.” 

And now Baldwin was once more 
in Europe—a quiet, serious man, 
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older in heart and in looks than in 
ears; but full of confidence, and 
inspiring confidence in others, as 
before. He had arrived at Mar- 
seilles two or three days before, in 
a steamer of the Messageries Im- 
périales, and had been in Paria a 
few hours. He had gone to an 
hotel in the Rue de la Paix, where 
he intended to remain a week be- 
fore he went on to London. It 
was the month of March. 

As soon as he had landed on 
French soil, Baldwin had felt a 
great wish to see Paris once more. 
He could not have explained what 
attracted him. He did not hope to 
see Jane again, he did not even 
wish it. He had never inquired 
after her, and thought she must 
have married long ago, For him 
she was lost—dead. But he wished 
to revisit the place where his warm 
oung heart had dreamed a brief and 
eautiful dream. He thought long- 
ingly of the place as one thinks of 
a spot where a beloved friend lies 
buried. A sorrowful memory of 
his younger days drew him towards 
Paris. 

He slowly changed his dress and 
went to the café where he had 
dined years ago on his arrival. 
The Boulevards appeared strangely 
familiar. It was like the meeting 
of old friends. He recognised in 
the shop-windows the same photo- 
graphs which he had noticed four 
ears before. It seemed to him 
that he had been absent only a few 
days, Everything was in the old 
pees nothing seemed changed— 
ut himself. He had grown so 
different, so much older, so much 
poorer in hope, so much sadder ! 

He sat down at the same table 
where he used to sit with Forbes, 
and lo! the same waiter, with ap- 
parently the same white apron, the 
same white neck-tie, and the same 
atent-leather shoes, came up to 
im and inquired, in the well-known 
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indifferent tones, what “ Monsieur” 
would like to have for dinner? 

“Give me a good dinner,” said 
Baldwin. 

The waiter started slightly, and 
looked more closely at the sunburnt 
stranger with the white forehead, 
A faint ray of recollection passed 
over his sleek pallid face and 
glistened in his dark cunning eyes, 
He went to order the dinner, and 
then returned and remained stand- 
ing near Baldwin. And suddenly 
he went close up to him, and lean- 
ing over the table with polite famil- 
iarity, he asked, “ Does Monsieur 
expect Mr. Forbes?” 

aldwin looked up with a smile 
and said, “ You have a good mem- 
ory.” 

“TI never forget my customers,” 
replied the man, evidently flattered. 

He went again to the kitchen, 
and when he came back he said to 
Baldwin, “I have changed the bill 
of fare a little. I remember that 
Monsieur likes highly - seasoned 
dishes, and have ordered a cur- 
ried fowl.” 

A few minutes later, Forbes 
entered the room. The waiter 
went up to him and said, “ Mon-. 
sieur is expected.” Forbes looked 
towards the table which the waiter 
had pointed out, and a sudden deep 
flush covered his face. He hesitat- 
ed during a second, and then walk- 
ed up to Baldwin. Baldwin rose 
from his seat, and for one short 
moment, the two men stood face to 
face in great embarrassment. Bald- 
win was the first to hold out his 
hand, which Forbes seized eagerly 
and — with earnest warmth. 

“] am truly delighted to see you 
again,” he said. “I hud no idea 
that ycu were in Paris, When did 
you arrive %” 

“ A few hours ago.” 

“ And where have you put up?” 

Baldwin gave the name of his 
hotel. 
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The waiter had taken Forbes’s hat 
and overcoat, and was waiting for 
further orders. “Give me the same 
dinner as Mr Baldwin,” Forbes said, 
to get rid of the man, Then he 
sat down, arranged his cover and 
unfolded his napkin to fill up a 
At last he bent for- 
ward, and with greater warmth than 
was usual with him, he said— 

“There has been a misunder- 
standing between us, Baldwin, and 
I am very sorry for it. I tried to 
find you after you left me so sud- 
denly, but I did not succeed. I 
also wrote you a letter, addressed 
to the care of your banker in Lon- 
don, but I received no answer.” 

“Let bygones be bygones,” said 
Baldwin. “All that was forgotten 
long ago.” 

“No; I must beg to be allowed 
to give an explanation. I give you 
my word that on that same even- 
ing when I saw you last, I had 
made up my mind to place the 
sum which you wanted at your 
disposal.” 

“You came a little too late with 
your friendly intentions.” 

“Yes, indeed ; and I have often 
regretted it, I regret it to this day. 
Believe me, I would like to have 
been of service to you.” 

“T believe you.” It was the 
same quiet deep voice which Forbes 
had liked to listen to years ago, and 
which had inspired him with con- 
fidence and affection ; but the faith- 
ful honest eyes that were now look- 
ing at him, and whose steady light 
he could not endure, were no longer 
bright and full of life as of yore ; 
they had a serious, almost sad, ex- 
pression now. A feeling of shame 
and remorse he had never ex- 


perienced before filled the heart - 


of the rich man. He would have 


liked to beg Baldwin’s forgiveness. 
He would willingly have given a 
Ww 


far larger sum than that which he 
had refused to lend four years ago, 
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if he could thereby have effaced his 
mistake. 

“T regretted your sudden depar- 
ture very much,” he repeated. 

“T believe you. Let the matter 
rest. Tell me what you are doing.” 

Forbes told him that the last four 
years had gone by in a dull monot- 
onous way, devoid of any interest- 
ing incident. Suddenly he. inter- 
rupted the story of his own life to 
inquire after Graham. 

“He has become my partner,” 
replied Baldwin, “He is quite 
well. He is a good honest man; 
and I have a great affection for him ; 
I only regret that nothing seems to 
give him pleasure. He is always 
the same: quiet, friendly, kind- 
hearted, and sad.” 

““When you write to him,” said 
Forbes, after a pause, “say that I 
inquired after him, and that I am 
glad to hear good news of him.” 

“Why don’t you write to him 
yourself? I am sure a letter from 
you would give him pleasure, ” 

Forbes made no reply, and 
changing the conversation, he asked 
abruptly, “ What did you say to 
Mrs. Leland’s death ?” 

“T did not know she was dead,” 
replied Baldwin with surprise. 
“And how is Mr. Leland?” he con- 
tinued with some embarrassment 

“and: Miss Jane ?” 

The old pain awoke in him with 
the recollection of the old time.. 
But it was pain without bitterness. . 
Jane, in his mind, belonged to a far- . 
distant time which, with all its beau- 
tiful hopes, had gone by long ago. 

“Mr. Leland is just the same,” ’ 
said Forbes. “Indeed I think 
that his wife’s death has made him. 
grow younger, He is once more his. 
own master—which had not been 
the case with him for the last thirty, 
years. The death of that uncom- 
fortable woman. was no great loss. 
to anybody. As for Miss Leland, 
you will find her but little changed. . 

N 
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Well, she is no longer a child; she 
must be about twenty-seven now, 
and the first bloom of youth is cer- 
tainly gone. Girls grow old faster 
than married women. But Miss 
Leland is still remarkably hand- 
some—the handsomest girl of the 
whole American colony, which can 
boast of many a lovely face. It is 
strange that she is not married. 
There has been no lack of suitors, 
but she has refused them all.” 
Baldwin was struck dumb. A 
thousand thoughts rushed through 
his brain. Jane was still free? 
How was that? After all, he had 
never received a refusal from her- 
self. Her parents alone had spoken. 
Was it possible that she loved him ? 
Was it too late to ask her for a 
definite answer? Should he try 
once more and seek his happiness 
where, years ago, he had hoped to 
find it? What if she loved him? 


. . « His heart throbbed fast at the 
very thought. . . . And if she did 


not love him? Well, that would be 
no loss. The wound he had received 
four years ago was healed. He was 
able to look forward with equanim- 
ity to meeting Jane. He hoped 
indeed little; but he had nothing 
to fear. His feeling towards her 
could hardly be called love; it was 
rather a peculiar and intense curio- 
sity. How would she behave when 
she saw him again? Would she 
be astonished, or joyfully moved, 
or indifferent? He wanted to be 
sure about it. 

Forbes perhaps guessed what was 
going on in Baldwin’s mind, for he 
asked, “Are you going to call on 
the Lelands ?” 

“1 don’t know yet,” replied Bald- 
win; “but I think I would like to 
see them again.” 

“You may have that pleasure 
this very evening. Come with me 
ito the opera; you will find Mr. and 
Miss Leland in my box.” 

Baldwin hesitated. ‘Shall I call 
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for you?” urged Forbes, who was 
anxious to make himself agreeable 
to his former friend. I will bé 
at your hotel in half an hour, just 
in time for the opera. It is nearly 
eight now.” 

Baldwin consented and they left 
the restaurant. When they enter. . 
ed Forbes’s box an hour later, it was 
empty; but very soon Mr. Leland 
and Jane made their appearance, 
Jane recognised Baldwin at once, 
and started back with a little ex- 
clamation of surprise. But in an 
instant, and without any apparent 
effort, she recovered her self-posses- 
sion. She had never cared for 
Baldwin. She had not thought of 
him for years. He was an acquaint- 
ance of former days, an old lover 
whom she had _ rejected—nothing 
more, He had gone down in the 
stream of Time, and had been for- 
gotten without being even regretted. 
What was it to her that he had 
turned up again? She gave him 
calmly her small gloved hand, nod- 
ded to him with a friendly smile, 
and passed on to take her seat in 
the front of the box. 

Baldwin bad to be introduced 
again to Mr. Leland; but no sooner 
did the old gentleman recollect the 
“young man from Japan” than he 
showed genuine pleasure at meet- 
ing him again. He inquired after 
his health and his circumstances, 
and testified his satisfaction at the 
prosperity of an old friend, by ex- 
claiming half-a-dozen times, “ De- 
lighted ! delighted!” He insisted on 
making Baldwin sit in front, next 
to his daughter, while he remained 
standing at the back of the box 
with Forbes, who had to tell him 
everything he knew about his newly- 


’ found friend. 


As to Baldwin, he was almost 
choked with emotion. He had 
wellnigh forgotten Jane during the 
last four years, but now the blissful 
confusion which he had always felt 
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in her presence took hold of him 
again. Jane appeared to him more 
beautiful than ever, She was 
dressed plainly, like a young girl, 
but to Baldwin’s eyes she shone 
forth like a queen in her simple 
toilet. She looked carelessly round 
the house to see if she recognised 
any acquaintances, and Baldwin 
was thus able to admire her with- 
out meeting her eyes. The outline 
of her features had become more 
sharply defined than before, and 
this gave still greater refinement to 
her beanty; “her complexion, too, 
was paler ; and it seemed to Baldwin 
that her countenance wore an ex- 
pression of gentle sadness, instead of 
the former proud consciousness of 
victory. For one short moment her 
eyes met his. He felt himself turn 
pale. Those eyes had lost the 
triumphant look of pride which 
once beamed from them; they were 
wearied, regretful, almost appealing 
for help. Jane certainly was more 
beautiful than ever. 

The curtain fell and put an end 
to Baldwin’s mute admiring con- 
templation. And now she turned 
towards him and asked him kindly 
how he had been, and when he had 
left Japan, and whether he intend- 
ed to remain in Europe. 

Baldwin completely forgot that 
an hour before he had only been 
curious to see what impression their 
meeting would produce on Jane. 
Now his inexperienced large heart 
yearned towards her with all its 
might. A delightful pain, made 
up of mingled hope and sorrow, 


Baldwin met many old acquaint- 
ances at Mrs, Sands’s. They all in- 
vited him, and he accepted their 


invitations; and thus it came to_ 


ass that very soon after his arrival 
in Paris, he went out to parties 


filled his breast. It was with great 
difficulty he could retain his self- 
command. And Jane saw it all, 
as with an enchanting smile, and a 
kind trustful expression, she looked 
up at him. 

Baldwin went back with Forbes 
to his hotel after the theatre, sileat 
and abstracted. 

“You do not seem to hear what 
I am saying to you,” remarked 
Forbes, with a smile, ; 

“1 beg your pardon; I am a 
little tired from my journey. You 
asked ‘me where we should dine to- 
morrow. It is all the same to me, 
—wherever you like,” 

“At our old restaurant, then, at 
seven. Afterwards I go to the 
Sands’s for an hour. Shall I intro- 
duce you? You may find some old 
friends there; at any rate you will 
meet the Lelands, Mrs, Sands is an 
old friend of mine, aad I can intro- 
duce you without ceremony.” 

Baldwin accepted the offer and 
the two separated for the night. 
On his way home, Forbes debated 
with himself whether he would ask 
Baldwin to stay again at his house. 
But he feared a refusal, and without 


‘settling the question in his own 


mind, he went to bed and was soon 
fast asleep. Jane dreamed that 
night that Forbes had, at last, de- 
clared his love. Baldwin’s fatigue 
had entirely disappeared, and for a 
long time he walked up and down 
his room in great excitement, And 
once more, as it had been four years 
ago, all his thoughts were with 
Jane Leland. 


every evening and almost invariably 
met Jane. He had now been four 
weeks in Paris. He delayed his 
departure from day to day, and 
easily found pretexts for remaining 
where he could see her, 
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Baldwin was a quiet man, fall 
of sound common-sense. Life in 
foreign lands had given him a self- 
reliance and a determination of char- 
acter which people who remain at 
home, surrounded by relatives and 
friends, seldom acquire in the same 
degree. But his heart, which for a 
long time had fed upon his first 
love in Paris,—the heart of the 
“ wild man,” as Forbes had called 
him,—had never been touched 
since, and was still young and in- 
experienced as a child’s, He loved 
with the strength of a man and 
with the ingenuousness of a boy— 
with all his beart and with all his 
soul. And Jane was no longer 
quite indifferent to the passion she 
inspired,—She resented bitterly the 
loneliness in which she had lived 
latterly ; and she missed the circle 
of admirers who used to surround 
her. She had exercised mercilessly 
the privilege of refusing all offers, 
and she did not regret that she had 
done so; hut she noticed with mor- 
tification that nobody now seemed 
to seek her favour, and that she 
had, apparently, lost that power 
over the hearts of men which she 
had used with so little pity. At 
times she felt really sad—almost 
sentimental. Even cold heartless 
people can pity themselves some- 
times very sincerely. Could she 
not reach the goal which so many 
of her companions had attained ? 
Was she not more beautiful, richer, 
more intelligent than any of them? 
If she chose to employ the arts and 
the manceuvres that they had re- 
sorted to, she might triumph even 
now. But she would not. Her pride 
rebelled at the thought that she, 
the beautiful Jane Leland, should 
ask for love. If she had cared to 
do that she might have conquered 
the heart of George Forbes years 

0. 
ana reserved, even to him. Nobody 
could know, and nobody shotld 
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ever know, what was passing in 
her breast,—George Forbes least of 
all. She wanted to be loved, and 
then, by her own free will, to give 
her virgin heart as a priceless boon 
to him whom she could love in re- 
turn.—But now no one seemed to 
care for the precious gift. And 
here was Baldwin! She well knew 
how superior he was to the affected 
young dandies who surrounded him, 
How noble and fearless was the 
glance of those large clear eyes! 
All other eyes quailed before them. 
How true and honest was the ring 
of that deep voice! How serious, 
calm, and earnest was his speech! 
But the proud look softened when 
it met hers; his voice sank to a 
tender whisper when he spoke to 
her; and his words, which scarcely 
dared to hint at what filled his 
heart, told her with touching bash- 
ful simplicity that he loved her as 
she had never been loved before. 
Yes; Gordon Baldwin was a man 
upon whom she could rely. Every 
drop of his life’s blood belonged to 
her if she .required it. She need 
not beg for his love as for that of 
the cold suspicious Forbes, No; 
in Baldwin’s eyes her love was an 


‘invaluable treasure. 


One evening when Baldwin met 
Jane at the house of a mutual friend 
he told her that he could not stay 
in Paris much longer, and _ that 
he would go to London in a few 
days. 

“T hope you will soon return to 
Paris,” she said. 

“ Perhaps,” he replied ; and after 
a pause he added, in a low voice, 
“ Will you let me see you to-morrow 
to say good-bye?” 

“Certainly, with pleasure,” she 
answered, smilingly. 

“Miss Leland . . .” began 
Baldwin. Then he stopped. She 
looked at him with some surprise, 
but kindly and  encouragingly. 
“To-morrow, then,” he added, “1 
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will have the pleasure of calling on 
you at five.” 

” The next day, a few minutes be- 
fore the appointed time, Baldwin 
entered the same room where, four 
years before, he had been a suitor 
for Jane Leland’s hand. Mr. Leland 
had gone out and Jane was alone. 
Miss Leland was an independent 
young lady who, even during her 
mother’s lifetime, had enjoyed a 
great deal of liberty, and who, hav- 
ing now been for more than a year 
quite uncontrolled by her father, 
could receive anybody she wished 
to see alone. 

On his way from his hotel to the 
Avenue Friedland, Baldwin had 
tried to think of what he should 
say to Jane. He would once more 
declare his love—that was his set- 
tled purpose ; but he could not de- 
termine in his own mind how to do 
it. He dared not picture to himself 
all that might happen. What if 
Jane were to refuse him, as her 
mother had refused him years ago 
in her name ‘—How would he thank 
her if she accepted him —He shook 
his head as if to drive away the con- 
fused thoughts which tormented 
him. He closed his eyes, so to 
speak, to all the possibilities of his 
case, and half hopeful, half despair- 
ing, he Went to meet his fate. It 
was a leap in the dark, and he would 
take it. 

Jane was reading in the drawing- 
room when Baldwin entered. She 
took a few steps forward to meet 
him, and offered him her small, 
slender hand. He kept it in his 
own and looked anxiously round the 
large room, like one who seeks for 
help or is in fear of danger. She 
sought gently to withdraw her hand, 
but he detained it firmly, and said, 

“Miss Leland, years ago I stood 
before you, as at ‘this moment, to ask 
a question which you have, never 
answered, . , . Jane. . . trust 
yourself tome ... Jane .. .” 
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He looked at her imploringly, 
unable to utter another word. In- 
finite sadness, love, devotion, were 
in his eyes. Her heart beat faster. 
Why should she reject the great 
love which was now offered to 
her ?—Forbes ‘—The image of the 
man she loved ap for one short 
moment before her— the scornful 
mouth, the cold criticising eyes, the 
proud wearied face. he vision 
vanished and ‘she saw Baldwin— 
honest earnest Baldwin—with his 
truthful face in which everything 
lived and everything spoke of love 
for her. She did not withdraw 
her hand. Her eyes fell; she did 
not lean towards him, but he drew 
her gently to his heart and she re- 
sisted no longer. Before she was 
aware of it, her head rested on his 
breast? She wept softly,—over the 
great love which she inspired; over - 
the happiness she ho for con- 
fusedly bat yet sincerely ; and over 
the sudden but now mate loss 
of all the cherished dreams of her 
heart. He kissed her pure brow 
and said tremulously, “My whole 
life will bless you for the happiness 
which you give me.” He led her 
to the window, where, half uncon- 
scious, she sank into a seat. He 
was once more master of himself, 
and though deeply moved, he was 
able to speak to her quietly. 
“ Would she tell her father what had 
taken place, or should he do so?” 
She did not answer, “ Did she think 
her father would object to their 
marriage?” “Oh no,” she said, in 
a scarcely audible whisper. 

“Well, then, we have nothin 
more to fear: all will be well.” 

“Yes, all will be well.” 

But she could not look into his 
eyes. Only yesterday she had been 
the mistress whose smile or whose 
frown could make Baldwin happy 
or miserable; now she felt wea 
and disarmed, She had shot her 
last arrow; she had made ber 
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choice; she bad sealed her fate. 
It was very different from what she 
had hoped. She looked at Bald- 
win stealthily as if she saw him for 
the first time. Could she be proud 
of him? He had nothing of that 
peculiarly aristocratic bearing which 
had attracted her in Forbes, but he 
was a noble-looking man neverthe- 
less, She need not fear that the 
world would laugh at, him or at her. 
Her friends would be astonished at 
her choice ;—after all, she had not 
won a great prize. Had she been 
so fastidious and so exacting, to 
give, at last, her hand to a man who 
had neither a great name nor a 
large fortune? If she had married 
George Forbes, everybody would 
have thought her conduct natural. 
She would have waited long, but she 
would have won a great prize. But 


’ who was Gordon Baldwin? A man 
whom nobody knew, for whom no- 
body cared. A sigh escaped her. 
She heard indistinctly, as in a dream, 


what Baldwin told her. He spoke 
of his life in Japan since he had left 
her;—how unhappy he had been; 
how he had thought that he could 
kill his sorrow by hard work; and 
how, at last, he had found rest, but 
no happiness. He spoke of the 
longing which had drawn him baok 
to Paris, although he had come 
there without hope; of the surprise, 
mingled with fear, with which he 
had learned from Forbes that all was 
not yet lost; of their meeting at the 
opera, where she had appeared to 
him so gad and so beautiful; of the 
revival of his love, which had never 
been really dead; and now of the 
indescribable happiness of knowing 
himself beloved. 

She smiled sadly, Her heart was 
ready to burst. He could not know 
that it was full of despair for the 
loss of her once hoped-for happi- 
ness. The tear that fell on her pale 
marble cheek, the sigh which made 
her bosom heave, the smile which 
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glorified the beloved countenance, 
only seemed to tell him that she 
loved him. 

The large clock struck slowly and 
loudly—seven. Baldwin looked up 
in astonishment. Two hours had 
gone by like a few minutes, She 
felt wearied and wretched, like a 
beaten soldier fleeing from the 
enemy, and longing for darkness 
and solitude. He rose; she gave 
him her hand but remained seated. 
He bent down and kissed her once 
more on her forehead. 

“Good-bye, till we meet again 
this evening, my own, my beloved.” 

“Until we meet again,” she re- 

eated, mechanically. And now, at 
ast, she was alone. She remained 
motionless in the same attitude for 
a few minutes, staring straight be- 
fore her. Then she rose, and slowly, 
noiselessly, as in a dream, she went 
up to her own room. 

This, then, was the end of her 
ambition! She was to live and die 
Mrs, Gordon Baldwin! She did not 
repent of what she had done. No! 
she felt a bitter scornful joy as she 
thought of it. “Now Mr. Forbes 
will see at last that I did not care 
for his miserable money.” Her 

reatest wish at that moment was 
that he should feel this, and that 
it should give him pain. “ Will 
he, now that I am lost to him, 
regret that he never sought my 
love?” She shook ber head in 
despair, “I have never been any- 
thing to him.” Oh, how bitter, 
how very bitter was that thought! 
Should she try her chance once 
more? Her cheek flushed, her eyes 
shone at the theught. Should she 
write to Baldwin and say that she 
had been mistaken, that she had 
deceived him, that she begged his 
forgiveness, and wanted to take back 
her promise? Baldwin would do 
anything for her, she was quite sure 
of that. She rose and went slowly 
to her writing-table. But there 
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she sank into a chair, and covering 
her face with her hands, burst into 
tears, Of what use would her free- 
dom be to her? She had been free 
all these years and Forbes had 
never looked at her with love, No, 
thank God! she had not fallen so 
low as to beg for his love. She 
hated him—she was not going to 
mourn all her life for his sake. She 
would not give him the satisfaction 
of seeing her grow old in solitude, 
He had once said to her, “ Baldwin 
is the best man I know.” He 
should see that the best of men was 
happy to devote himself entirely to 
her. She bathed her face in cold 
water to efface the trace of her 
tears. She had suddenly grown 
calm. The icy coldness of those 
who have lost all that was dearest 
to them and who have conquered 
that loss, had taken possession of 
her. In a few minutes she had 
grown much older. She had done 
with all the hopes, and all the 
dreams of youth. She went up to 
the glass to arrange her hair: a 
pale face, with burning eyes, met 
her gaze. She nodded to the vision 
with a gloomy smile,—*“ Good-bye, 
Jane Leland,” she said. Then she 
went down to the drawing-room, 
where her father had been waiting 
for her to go to dinner, 

The relations between Mr. Le- 
Jand and his daughter were not of 
a kind to make Jane feel any em- 
barrassment in telling him of what 
had taken place during the after- 
noon, She did it after dinner in a 
calm unconcerned manner. 

“How do you like Mr. Bald- 
win?” she asked, after she had 
poured out coffee for her father who 
was enjoying a cigar—a liberty he 
would never have taken in the 
drawing-room during the lifetime 
of Mrs. Leland, “née De Monte- 
mars.” 

“A charming man—a very charm- 
ing young man,” 
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“ Would he suit you as a son-in- 
law ?” 

“What? What do you say?” 

Jane repeated the question. Mr. 
Leland nearly dropped the cup he 
was holding: he put it quickly on 
the table, and with a trembling 
hand laid down. his cigar; then 
he bent over to his daughter and 
looked at her in mute astonishment. 

“Mr, Baldwin has asked me this 
afternoon to be his wife.”* 

“ Well?” 

“ He will ask you for your con- 
sent this evening.” 

“ And I will give it him with all 
my heart. I would never have re- 
fused it. . My darling child ! 
Iam so happy. . . . 1 am an old 
man, and I may die any day. The 
thought that I would have to leave 
you alone has embittered these last 
years of my life. Now I can live 
and die in peace, Baldwin is a 
noble-bearted and good man, I 
have always liked him, and I have 
often regretted that your dear mo- 
ther refused his offer. My dear 
Jane! my only child! my own dear 
daughter !” 

He embraced her tenderly, and 
was much more affected than she 
was—so much more that ber cold- 
ness did not strike him, He begged 
her to tell him how it had all hap- 
pened; and she had already begun 
to do so in a very business-like 
way when the door opened and Mr. 
Baldwin was announced, 

Mr. Leland, beaming with joy, 
went forward to meet him. He 
pressed bis hand and could only 
say, “Welcome, my dear son;” 
then he sat down trembling and 
was quite unable to utter another 
word. 

Baldwin was as much moved 
as the old man. Jane observed 
them almost contemptuously. She 
had fought her battle; she was 
tired and longing for rest. Why 
all this excitement? She listened 
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with indifference to the plans which 
her father and her lover made for 
the future. She nodded, or said 
“Yes” when a look or a word 
seemed to ask for her consent. She 
cared for nothing. Sometimes it 
seemed to her as though she were 
not concerned in what was going on 
before her. It was like a dream. 
Everything appeared dark and con- 
fused. Was it really her own future 
life they® were discussing? Could 
those two men dispose of her? Was 
she no longer free? Was Forbes 
lost to her for ever? Once more 
the desperate resolution which had 
tempted her in her own room re- 
eurred to her. Should she rise and 
call ont, “Stop! you are mistaken! 
I have deceived you—I love an- 
other!” But then Forbes appeared 
before her, smiling scornfully. No, 
anything was better than to be 
sneered at by that man,—perhaps 
to be pitied by him! And Bald- 
win was a good noble-hearted man. 
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She would learn to Jove him. All 
might yet be well. 

It was settled that the more inti- 
mate acquaintances should be in- 
formed of the engagement on the 
morrow, and that in two months’ 
time—in July—the wedding should, 
take place. 

“Where shall we live—in Paris 
or in London ?” said Baldwin. 

“ Wherever you like,” was Jane’s 
reply. 
“Tn Paris, of course,” exclaimed 
old Leland. “Nowhere in the 
world can a young married couple 
live as pleasantly as in Paris. Be- 
sides, I am accustomed to this life, 
and I would find it difficult at 
my age to adopt any other. Then 
you have so many good old friends 
here,—the Lingards, the Kellys, 
the Sands, Forbeses, and many 
others . . .” 

“Very well, let it be Paris then,” 
said Jane, and this ended the con- 
versation, 


Vi 


Miss Leland’s engagement to Gor- 
don Baldwin was for many days 
the principal topic of conversation 


among the American residents in 
Paris. The girls and the young 
married women talked about it very 
much in the spirit which Jane had 
foreseen. They were in no way 
jealous of her conquest, and there 
was a touch of sarcasm in their 
remarks, The .young men were 
indifferent. They had no claims 
on Jane, and were inclined to con- 
sider the stranger from Yesso a 
bold man. They expressed the 
hope that he would have energy 
enough to tame the proud spirit of 
his bride. Some predicted that 
he would follow in the footsteps of 
his father-in-law, who had been 
the pattern of obedient husbands, 
Others remarked that he did not 


look like a man who would consent 
to be led by any one—not even 
by an adored wife. As for the old 
ladies and gentlemen who had long 
given up all idea of Jane or Bald- 
win for their unmarried sons or 
daughters, they were perfectly satis- 
fied with the arrangement. 

Forbes alone, though he had long 
been aware of the affection of his 
former friend for Jane Leland, was 
astonished when he heard of the 
marriage. He had never made up 
his mind to ask her to become his 
wife; he did not love her; but he 
could see that in beauty and in in- 
tellect she far surpassed all the other 
American girls of his acquaintance. 
Nor had Jane’s preference for him- 
self escaped his notice, though she 
always treated him with great re- 
serve. Men are as quick-sighted as 











women in this respect, and have a 
great liking for those whom they 
please. Forbes had said to himself 
more than once that if he ever did 
marry, he would take Jane Leland, 
He thought of her as he would have 
thought of a precious work of art 
for his house, which he could ac. 
quire at great cost, but which would 
give him proportionate pleasure. 
“She would look well,” he said to 
himself, “as the mistress of my 
house, at a large dinner-party, or at 
a ball, or, again, by my side in an 
open carriage.” The thought had 
never struck him that he might not 
be able to secure this “ precious 
thing” when he wanted it, just as 
he never doubted that he could buy 
a beautiful picture which he liked. 
The only question was to pay the 
price. Up to the present time he 
had thought Jane Leland a little 
too expensive for him. She was 
not worth—just yet—the sacrifice 
of all the enjoyments of a free 
bachelor life. But he had never 
quite given her up. In his mind 
she was “marked”—as it were in a 
sale catalogue—as a desideratum, 
and he was only waiting for an op- 
portunity, or for a favourable frame 
of mind, to conclude the bargain. 
He had never thought it possible 
that Jane could escape him ; he had 
never really feared any of her- nu- 
merous suitors, and Baldwin even 
less than two or three of those that 
the proud beauty had refused. The 
“wild man” was a good honest fel- 
low, but that would be no great 
recommendation in the eyes of his 
practical countrywoman. He pos- 
sessed a fair fortune; but according 
to Forbes’s ideas, he could not even 
be called rich. Why should Jane 
treat him differently and better than 
her other admirers? And yet so 
it was: Gordon Baldwin was the 
affianced. husband, and she was lost 
to Forbes, 
At first he did not feel much 
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grieved; he only felt a peculiar 
unpleasant restlessness. He knew 
that henceforward something would 
be wanting in his life. Many 
things he had not thought of for 
a long time now came to mind sud- 
denly with painful distinctness, 
He noticed that he was no longer 
young, and that his acquaintances 
began to treat him like an old 
bachelor. When he went to par- 
ties, the lady of the house no longer 
asked him whether he would dance, 
but the host inquired in a friendly 
whisper whether he would take a 
hand at whist. He remembered 
that all his wealth had not pur- 
chased for him a single friend, and 
that this lonely life—which had 
never oppressed him before—was, 
after all, very unsatisfactory. The 
remembrance of Thomas Graham, to 
whom, for a long while, he had not 
given a thought, came back to him. 
If they had been together he would 
not now feel so lonely. But be- 
tween Thomas and him there was 
a great guif—they could never 
meet again. He thought over all 
the marriageable girls of his ac- 
quaintance, but among them there 
was not one who could fill Jane 
Leland’s place. He felt angry with 
her. It seemed to him that she 
had treated him badly, unfairly. 
For years there had existed a pecu- 
liar kind of intimacy between them ; 
she ought to have “given warning” 
when she meant to break off. He 
had thought better of ber than to 
suppose that she would throw her- 
self away on the first stranger she 
met! But it was now too late to 
complain; he had to make the best 
of it. He went to Baldwin’s hotel, 
and congratulated him with, ap- 
parently, genuine pleasure; from 
thence he went to the Avenue 
Friedland, where he Jeft his card, 
upon which he had written in 
—_ “My best wishes.” Then 
e went home and tried to per- 
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suade himself that nothing partic- 
ular had happened. He yawned 
more than usual over the papers; 
found his dinner abominable, and 
declared to the waiter that he 
would not come again if he were 
not better served; thought that 
the piece played by the best actors 
of the Palais Royal was uncom- 
monly tedious and silly, and re- 
mained only a short time at his club. 
Contrary to his habit he walked 
home to enjoy the fresh air on the 
quay, and to tire himself by exercise. 

The broad beautiful walk along 
the Seine from the Pont-Royal to 
the Pont de |’Alma is at a late hour 
almost deserted. Forbes could in- 
dulge in his thoughts undisturbed, 
and for more than an hour he 
walked up and down. He was 
pleased with the loneliness of ‘the 
place, and from that day he often 
found his way toit. A great change 
must have taken place when he, 
who had never been inclined to 


reverie, found pleasure in this quiet 


walk. Now he too had his dreamns, 
just like other less cold-hearted 
eople. He had found out at last 
that his life might have been better 
than it promised to be, and that 
one cannot despise unselfish affec- 
tion without suffering for it. For 
Thomas Graham, for Gordon Bald- 
win, for Jane Leland he had been 
something more than merely “ the 
rich George Forbes ;” yet in them, 
too, he had suspected selfish mo- 
tives. And it was aow too late to 
correct his mistake. Too late! 
Again and again he repeated the 
bitter words. He well knew that 
Baldwin had never met him again 
with the old friendly confidence of 
former days, and that Jane could 
never be to him what she had once 
been. “ After all,” ,he said to him- 
self, “I possess very little in this 
world though I am a rich man.” 
Summer was come. Most of the 
friends of the Leland family had 
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either left, or were preparing to 
leave Paris, to go to some watering- 
place or other. Forbes, like the 
rest, had made his plans for the 
summer, and would have been away 
already if he had had the courage 
to refuse Baldwin’s invitation to the 
wedding. He generally found no 
difficulty in giving a refusal; but 
on this occasion be accepted, less 
to please Baldwin than to avoid 
the appearance of being in any way 
vexed at the marriage. 

Both Forbes and Jane acted their 
parts before the world so as to de- 
ceive everybody except themselves, 
Forbes affected a friendly desire to 
make himself useful, and offered 
many little services to promote the 
future comfort of the young couple. 
Jane never seemed more satisfied 
with her fate than when Forbes was 
present. But sometimes when their 
eyes met, they exchanged a bitter 
reproachful glance. The young 
bride -elect would often think of 
it at night in her own room, and 
enjoy the painful triumph of know- 
ing that Forbes, now it was too 
late, repented of what he had done, 
or rather of what he had left un- 
done. And when Forbes, with his 
hands tbrust in his pockets and his 
head bowed in deep thought, walked 
up and down the solitary quay, he 
repeated to himself with regretful 
pride that, had it been his pleasure, 
he might for years past have occu- 
pied that place by Jane’s side for 
which Baldwin had to fight so hard. 

Baldwin and old Mr. Leland were 
the best of friends and perfectly 
happy. Not a shadow of suspicion 
crossed their contented minds, Jane 
had accepted Baldwin’s offer: for 
these two-simple-minded men that 
was a convincing proof that she 
loved him. They did not know 
how to solve psychological problems, 
and suspected no secret. Jane, in 
her intercourse with Baldwin, cer- 
tainly did not show that devotion 
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and confidence which, in theory, he 
might have expected from his be- 
trothed ; but he thought that her 
coldness was only the result of 
maidenly reserve, and he- admired 
her all the more for it. Old Leland 
was not naturally very clear-sight- 
ed, and his wife had certainly 
not spoiled him by great demon- 
strations of affection. Jane’s be- 
haviour to her future husband 
seemed to him perfectly natural 
and becoming. 

The interval of two months be- 


* tween the engagement and the wed- 


ding had quickly gone by, and at 
last the eventful day came and 
passed like other days. The mar- 
riage was celebrated with great 
splendour. Many of Jane’s friends 
came up to Paris on purpose to see 


“the beautiful Miss Leland” on 


her wedding-day. She was indeed 
very lovely on that occasion. It 
was noticed that she was very pale, 
and that her eyes remained so 
obstinately fixed on the ground 
during the ceremony, that not one 


of the wedding-guests could obtain 
a look. 

Only a few intimate friends were 
invited to the breakfast—among 
these was George Forbes. His eyes 
sought again and again those of the 
bride, but not once did they meet. 
She would see nothing, and she saw 
nothing, of all that went on around 
her. 

After the breakfast, the newly- 
married couple disappeared in that 
mysterious manner which fashion 
prescribes, and were not seen again 
for some months, 

Forbes shortly after the wedding 
went to America, where, he said, 
important business required his 

resence. Old Leland went to 

rouville, where he found many of 
his friends, to whorm he confided— 
at intervals varying from eight to 
ten days—that he had the very 
best news from the young couple, 
who were making a wedding-tour 
in Norway and Sweden, and were 
as happy as two newly - married 
lovers could be. 


VIL. © 


Mr. and Mrs, Gordon Baldwin re- 
turned to Paris after their wedding- 
tour, and established themselves in 
their new residence in the Avenue 
de l’Impératrice. They led a very 
retired life, and with the exception 
of Forbes, received only a few of 
their former acquaintances, No- 
body was surprised at this, for the 
young couple were in deep mourn- 
ing. A few days before their return 
to Paris, they had received news of 
the sudden illness, and almost im- 
mediately after, of the death of Mr. 
Leland. He had been a weak 
kind-hearted gentleman, and his 
loss was sincerely mourned by all 
who knew him. 

Mrs. Gordon Baldwin, his only 
child, inherited the greater part of 


his large fortune; but several dis- 
tant relatives, as well as a few 
friends and acquaintances, had been 
remembered in his will. The old 
banker had, to the last, carefully 
kept the management of his wealth 
in his own hands, and had expres- 
sed his wishes respecting the dis- 
posal of it after his death in a clear 
and business-like manner. His son- 
inJaw, Mr. Gordon Baldwin, and 
Mr. George Forbes of New York, 
now resident in Paris, son of his 
late friend Richard Forbes, were 
appointed executors. 

One passage in the will had par- 
ticularly struck Baldwin, and had 
been listened to by Forbes with 
evident embarrassment :— 

“. . . Further, I bequeath the 
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sum of ten thousand dollars to Mr. 
Thomas Lansdale, half-brother to 
Mr, George Forbes, my executor, 
and son of Major Thomas Lansdale 
of Baltimore, and of Mary Lans- 
dale his wife, who, after his death, 
married Richard Forbes of San 
Francisco and New York, This 
sum of ten thousand dollars is to be 
handed over to Mr. Thomas Lans- 
dale with the assurance that, under 
all cireumstaness, I have remained 
his true and faithful friend.” 

While this passage was being 
read, Baldwin looked inquiringly 
at Forbes; but the latter kept his 
eyes steadily cast down. . 

Half an hour Jater, when they 
were driving home together from 
the American Consulate, where the 
will had been read, Baldwin said, 
“TI did not know that you had a 
brother.” 

“ We will talk about that some 
other time,” said Forbes; “my 
brother’s story is a long and not 
a particularly pleasant one. I do 
not feel inclined to tell it to-day.” 

On the whole, since his return 
from America, Forbes seemed little 
inclined to be communicative. He 
had always beén very reticent; and 
since Jane’s marriage he had be- 
come still more so. The voyage 
to America, which he had under- 
taken immediately after the wed- 
ding, had not made him more cheer- 
ful. His countrymen struck him 
as uncultivated; many of them as 
ill-bred. He thought the men 
conceited and full of unjustifiable 
pride; he was shocked at the bold 
and noisy manner of the women 
in their intercourse with the other 
sex. Formerly he had found it a 
pleasant pastime to laugh and flirt 
with his pretty countrywomen; 
now he thought their behaviour 
forward, almost vulgar. He re- 
mained only one month in the 
United States and then returned 
to Europe. 
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It seemed to him ‘as though the 
ten days’ passage from New York 
to Liverpool would never come to 
an end. He longed for a storm, 
merely for the sake of a change; 
but the sky remained clear and blue 
all through the day, the nights 
were wonderfully bright, and the 
ocean, with its overwhelming im- 
mense monotony, lay before him 
like a colossal mirror. He liked to 
sit alone at the furthest end of the 
deck, away from the rest of the pas- 
sengers, and to watch the white 
dancing furrows of foam which 
marked the track of the vessel, 
He had no distinctly sorrowful 
thoughts, and he was not continu- 
ally grieving that the only friends 
he had had in the world were now 
lost to him. It was only dimly 
that the vision of Thomas, of Gor- 
don, of Jane, passed before him. 
Bit a peculiar gloomy uneasiness, 
like a presentiment of approachin 
misfortune, oppressed him, ‘ What 
is the matter with me?” he asked 
himself angrily. ‘“ Do I not possess 
everything to make me happy? I 
am rich; I am still young. Have 
I not the means of enjoying life! 
What ails me ?” He could find 
no answer to his questions, but 
his heart was heavy, and the dark 
dismal thoughts could not be ban- 
ished. There was the fruitless past 
and the barren future ;—a_ joyless 
life, and a hopeless one. 

The summer was not quite over 
when Forbes landed in England. 
London and Paris, where he re- 
mained a few days only, seemed to 
him deserted and insupportably dull. 
In Paris he prolonged his stay for 
two days longer than he had in- 
tended, for the special purpose of 
carefully examining and finally buy- 
ing a large picture which had at- 
tracted his attention in the shop 
of a dealer. It was brought to his 
house, and hung up in the place 
of the beautiful Rubens, which for 
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ears had been the ornament of 
is bedroom. 

It was an ugly picture, on which 
his eyes now fed morning and even- 
ing. It represented Seneca entering 
the bath, dripping with blood, and 
uttering with his dying breath words 
of wisdom, which a weeping dis- 
ciple was writing down. Beneath 
this ghastly image was written, 
—“ Tedet tamdiu eadem fecisse.” 
Forbes had caused this sentence to 
be translated to him, and when he 
understood its meaning, his eyes 
lighted up, and he said, approv- 
ingly, “That is a good picture and 
a good sentiment;” and without 
another word, he paid the high 
price which the dealer asked for 
the wretched daub. 

Forbes went from Paris to several 
watering-places. He found every- 
where the same well-dressed men, 
the same elegant women, the same 
carriages and boats, the same lackeys, 
waiters, drivers, and boatmen. It 
seemed to him that everything 
which he had hoped to leave be- 
hind in one place followed him 
wherever he went. At the railway 
stations he met the same well-known 
officious porters; at the hotels he 
was received by the stereotyped 
head-waiter, with the stereotyped 
bow; and when recognised—thanks 
to his luggage and servants—as a 
rich visitor, he was conducted into 
the weil-known showy room with 
its pretentious mahogany furniture, 
and its velvet chairs and curtains. 
In the reading-room there was the 
same ragged-looking number of 
‘Figaro,’ the same copy of the 
‘Times,’ with its stains of tea and 
coffee, which he had seen at the 
last watering-place. “It is tedious 
always to see, to hear, and to do the 
same thing,” he said to himself. 

He returned to Paris in October, 
but he mixed in society much less 
than he used to do. He neglected 
his club altogether, and every night 
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might be seen on the solitary quay 
beside. the Seine, where he slowly 
walked up and down, with his head 
bowed down, and his hands behind 
his back. 

One night, shortly after the read- 
ing of old Leland’s will, Forbes was 
overtaken by Baldwin in his lonely 
walk, 

“What are you doing here at 
this hour?” said Baldwin. 

Forbes replied that this walk by 
the river-side had almost become a 
necessity to him before going to 
bed. “ In all Paris,” he said, “ there 
is no quieter place than this after 
eleven o’clock. One is as much 
alone here as if one were a hundred 
miles away from the noisy city; and 
yet he need only walk a few ste 
to be again in the midst of bright 
teeming life. I like the contrast. 
It prepares me, in a way, for the 
solitude which awaits me on my 
return to my bachelor home. But 
this is no place for a young husband. 
What are you doing here this stormy 
evening ?” 

Baldwin made an evasive reply, 
and rather to turn the conversation 
than to gratify a feeling of curiosity, 
he said— 

_ “You still owe me an answer 
to my question about your brother. 
Do you feel inclined to speak about 
him to-night? I do not wish to be 
importunate, but you must, at any 
rate, give me his address, as I have 
to inform him that my father-in-law 
has left him ten thousand dollars.” 

“You know Thomas Lansdale’s 
address as well as I do.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Thomas Lansdale and Thomas 
Graham are one and the same 
person.” 

Baldwin was much surprised, but 
he remained silent. He could well 
imagine that something very pain- 
ful must have occurred to induce 
his partner in Hakodate to assume 
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a feigned name, and to keep secret his 
relationship to Forbes. But Bald- 
win felt no anxiety to have the mys- 
tery explained. Whatever might 
have taken place betweeu the two 
brothers, he felt sure that Graham, 
whom he had now known eight 
years, was worthy of his confi- 
dence. 

“It is a sad story,” continued 
Forbes, after a pause. He stopped 
again, and then with an assumed 
tone of indifference, he proceeded: 
“My brother and my father could 
never agree, My father was very 
severe. Thomas, when I knew 
him, was wild and reckless. There 
were frequently violent scenes be- 
tween them. During my mother’s 
lifetime she acted as peacemaker ; 
but soon after her death Thomas 
was obliged to leave the house. 
He ran into debt, not so much for 
himself, as to assist a set of low 
sharpers who had got about him. 
And that was not the worst. He 
married, without my father’s know- 
ledge, a woman who deceived him, 
and whom the credulous fool took 
for a saint. She did much mis- 
chief. She died, many years ago, 
in poverty and wretchedness. The 
less said about her the better. When 
my father heard of the marriage he 
became frantic with rage. He was 
a violent man, and was not — 
of himself when he was angry. 
went to Chicago, where my eae 
was living, to force him to give up 
his wife. Thomas worshipped the 
unworthy creature. My father’s 
threats exasperated him. 
It is a fearful story. 

Forbes paused for a moment to 
collect his thoughts. He had com- 

letely lost the composure with 

which he had begun his narrative. 
His tremulous voice betrayed deep 
inward emotion. 

“You must bear in mind that 
there was no actual relationship be- 
“tween Thomas and his stepfather. 
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. . Hewasastrong man. . . 
He had kept, from his old Califor. 
nian life, the habit of going about 
armed. In those days at 
Chicago there was hardly a man who 
had not always his revolver ready 
to hand. My father had 
heen stung to the quick by Thomas, 

He had shown him the door, 
he had laid hands on him. . 
Well! My brother was wounded 
—not dangerously, God be praised! 
—but still he was wounded. The 
unfortunate affair was hushed up, 
and only a few intimate friends— 
old Leland among the number— 
knew of it. Thomas Lansdale re- 
covered; but he went from bad to 
worse; his wife dragged him lower 
and lower down. Yet he would not 
consent to what we all asked him to 
do with so much reason: he would 
not separate from that woman, 
My father died without having seen 
him again, and without forgiving 
him. Then Thomas addressed him- 
self to me. What could I do? I 
could not declare my. father to have 
been in the wrong. He had done 
no wrong. Then I heard 
nothing more of Thomas Lansdale 
for a long time—till you, five years 
ago, brought me news of him. 

. . That is my brother’s story.” 

Baldwin had not once interrupted 
Forbes, and remained silent now. 

“ You think I have done wrong,” 
said the suspicious man; “ you con- 
sider that I have acted harshly ?” 

“} do not think that I could 
have been angry with a brother so 
long,” replied Baldwin, with great 
earnestness. “Thomas Graham is 
a good man; every one who knows 
him loves him.” 

“He was not always as quiet 
avd good as you have known him. 
He was wild and disorderiy. My 
father paid his debts over and over 

in.” 

“« He was your brother.” 

They bad arrived at a part of the 
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quay where their way lay in dif- 
ferent directions. Baldwin wished 
his companion “good night,” and 
turned off quickly. 

Forbes went home slowly. His 
magnificent rooms appeared to him 
unutterably sad and lonely. He 
went into his study, and from among 
a heap of papers and documents 
which he kept locked up in a box, 
he took a large envelope on which 
was written in his own hand, “ Let- 
ters from T. L.; to be burned un- 
read after my death.” He read the 
letters through, very carefully. The 
stern features of his cold face re- 
laxed, as he read, into a gentler and 
sadder expression. How had he 
been able to resist these touching 
complaints and supplications which 
now so painfully moved his heart? 
He put down the papers with a 
heavy sigh, and remained for a 
long time motionless and in deep 


‘ thought. 


“He was my brother,” he said at 
last, unconsciously repeating Bald- 
win’s last reproachful words. “ He 
was my brother, and strangers have 
saved him from ruin.” And now 
the past rose up before him.—He 
remembered, as if it were yesterday, 
the evening when Thomas had said 
good-bye to him in his bedroom, 
before leaving the house after their 
mother’s death. He saw him, as he 
stood before hjm then, with his pale 
face, his long fair hair, his large 
blue eyes, with their startled timid 
look—the eyes of their dead mother! 
“George,” he bad said, “ you must 
not tell your father that I have come 


-not have allowed it. 


to you. He forbade me to do so, 
But I wanted to say good-bye to 
you, as to my brother, and he would 
Good-bye, 
George; think of me kindly.” And 
then he had embraced him and 
Forbes had felt his hot tears upon 
his cheek ; and Thomas had noise- 
lessly stolen away. 

“He was my brother; he was my 
brother,” repeated Forbes. 

He had seen him again, many 
years after, in a street of New York. 
He looked wretched and poor then. 
It was a cold wet night. He wore 
thin shabby clothes and seemed to 
be shivering in them. “For the 
last three days I have been waiting 
here every evening for you,” he 
said. “Oh, George, listen to me! 
save me! I am lost!” And he, 
Forbes, had had the courage to 
repel him. “Have you separated 
from your wife !”—*“She is ill, 
George, help me !”—* Will you pro- 
mise me to separate from your 
wife ?’—“ George! help me! help 
me!” Those words now, after long 
years, cut deep into his heart. “He 
was my brother?’ The remem- | 
brance of that meeting weighed on 
him like a hideous nightmare. A 
hopeless sadness enveloped him as 
in the folds of a dark shroud.—He 
might have had a brother, a friend, 
a loving wife: Thomas, Baldwin, 
Jane. And now he had lost all, 
lost for ever! What remained ? 
A large fortune! And what could 
he do with it? Always the same 
thing—always! “ Tadet tamdiu 
eadem fecisse.” 
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A Poet dressed in evening clothes, but somewhat dusty, meets an Arcadian 


Fe’ 
She. 
He, 


girl upon the road. 


Here, child! Is this the way to Arcady ? 
Yes, noble lord. , 

No noble lord am I. 
I am a poet, and a weary one. 
Give me a drink of water. Child, the sun 
Will fleck that dainty skin with golden kisses, 
Termed freckfes by our milk-of-almond misses. 
Turn from the glaring road a little space : 
The spreading beech will shade the dimpled face, 
The frolic face, a light in shady nook : 
Nay, do not fear! It has been mine to look 
On many million women ; therefore I, 
Or partly therefore, go to Arcady. 


. But there are women in Arcadia. 


Are there? To lead the yokel hearts astray, 

And mine, perhaps. Ah me! to lie along 

A little brook, a shepherd from a song, 

A little babbling brook, and plait the reeds, 

To watch the dance young Amaryllis leads, 

To hum a catch of Pan, and Nymph and Faun 
Laughing and leaping on the upland lawn, 

To taste pure milk, to sleep before the sun, 

Wake with the sheep and with the sheep-dog run, 


To plunge in brawling stream, rest on the sod 
As free and naked as a woodland god— 
Ah,*to be there! How far is’t? 


Let me see, 
Fair sir, since sunrise I’ve walked steadily— 


You come from Aready ? 
Of course, my lord. 


Poor child! and you have left the land adored 


By sheep and poets. Say, what cruel fate 
Has sent you thence to wander desolate } 
In this cramped world of licence, law, and lie ? 


. What sent me thence? I left, I know not why. 


I'd seen so many very silly sheep 
And silly shepherds—oh, they peer and peep, 
And sing their songs all to one lazy tune 
Of ribbons and of roses, and warm June, 
And bells’ are always tinkling, breezes sighing 
For nothing, and the leaves so long a-dying— 
Indeed I know not why I ran away. 
Where do you go? 

To Paris, and to day, 
To life, to life!—Oh pardon me, fair sir, 
I talk too much. 

I like those lips astir 
With funny little fancies, rosebud lips, 
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A rose of dew; and now a sunbeam slips 
Through frolic beech-leaves for a kiss I ween ; 
Now the lips part, and so he slips between, 
You sit’so meek and pretty in the shade, 
Were I not tired of women, I’m afraid 
That I should learn of sunbeanfis—nay, don’t fear me, 
I’ve seen so many pretty women pear me. 
Fold little hands, turn great wise eyes on mine, 
And I will teach you wisdom,—how they shine, 
Those merry eyes! and are they blue or brown /— 
’Tis good to live far from the noisy town, 
To live a simple life in woodland wild, 
Child in a ehild’s world, evermore a child ; 
Tis good to cut the reed and sound the lay, 
To lead the sheep— 
—And watch the lambkins play ! 

Have I not watched them? Yes, sir, and the game 
The lambkins played was evermore the same. 
Indeed I’ve seen it all, 

The lark at morn 
Leaps a live song above the yellow corn: 
The hours go by to music; when the sun 
Slopes to the west, their day-long pleasures done, 
The simple souls betake themselves to rest— 
Blest race indeed if they but know they’re blest. 

. Ah, sir, but what are countless days like these 
To Paris hours and gaslight in the trees— 
A glare, a maze, a murmur ? 
Listen, child! 

In that old shell of Paris was I styled 
Prince of misrale, mirth, madness, mockery, 
No lord of laughter half so loud as 1; , 
No cup so deep as mine, no heart so gay. 


Do I look very happy ? 
Dare I say ? 


Dare I speak out my thought? Fair sir, your face 
Has in it something that did never grace 
Our most sweet-smiling shepherd: I can guess 
That it is what we long for—weariness, 
There’s no life to grow weary of at home. 
He. Each year the apple-orchards break to foam 
Of sun-tipped blossom, every leaf is new 
On every tree, and all the sky is blue. 
Slowly the fresh green turns to deep rich shade, 
Slowly gnarled boughs with fruit are overweighed,, 
Swell the fair clusters on the swinging vine, 
The year grows old in beauty. Maiden mine, 
No charms in dusty Paris will you see 
Onc half so sweet as your simplicity. 
She. My poor simplicity! My silliness! 
I pray you do not mock me, sir; distress 
Makes my voice fail; indeed I don’t know why, 
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But I am very silly: if I ery 
You'll laugh again, and I shall cry the more. 
I pray you do not mock me. 
Not for store 

Of moments dear as this, of sweet replies, 
Of April dawning if those lips and eyes! 
I mock you not. I smile because ’tis sweet 
To see the fretted sunlight at our feet. 
I smile, because your eyes are large and round; 
I smile to think I sit on grassy mound 
And prattle with a girl; while far away 
The huddled crowd of Paris wear the day 
Uneasy—flitting on from sport to sport, 
Stabbing with jest, and winging quick retort, 
Playing and playing, lest they see pass by 
Young Pleasure’s drear-eyed spouse, Satiety. 
Fever of life, O absinthe, cigarette, 
O endless theatre where in order set 
A dull-eyed people all the long night through 
Sit without hope of seeing something new ! 
O dulness smartly uttered! paradox ; 
O hired applause, bought flowers from the box! 
O acres of stretched canvas, where with skill 
The painter shows new forms of every ill— 
Historic bloodshed, new-distorted dress, 
And unimagined, undraped ugliness ! 
O pleasure without laughter, strange disease 
Of mad amusements that can never please ! 
O storm and stress of gold, and fuss, and feather ! 
O hollow Paris, you and I together 
Have run the weary round of mirth.—But now! 
Now the quick air comes wooing; on the bough 
A squirrel stops to listen ; one small bird 
Is talkative, and naught beside is heard, 
Save murmurs of wise bees amid the bloom ; 
And far away the dim musk-scented room 
Is shut from sunlight, and the ear is full 
Of clatter, and the restless eye grows dull. 
O little girl of laughter all compact, 
Of little fancy, and of simple fact, 
Maid o’ the milking, queen of holiday, 
My brier-rose from the close hedge astray, 
My heart can beat again, my eyes can see ; 
I sought Arcadia, and she came to me. 
Here will we rest. 

But, sir, is Paris near ? 
Take me, take Paris; I have Paris here, 
Here in my shrivelled heart, my weary face, 
Here in my tailor’s artificial grace, 
In scorn of joys which can no more delay me, 
In arrogance which bids you thus obey me. 
I am all Paris, spoiled child of the sun, 
And I am at your feet, my little one. 
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He. 
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Oh, sir, I dare not—sir, I cannot speak. 

Then kiss for answer, for all words are weak. 

Up, little heart! an altar quick prepare 

Of well-trimmed turf entwined with flowers fair— 
The flowers are tame in Paris. Here will I 

Dwell with my love half-way to Arcady, 

Free from fierce joys and more abiding pain. 

Clear to Lord Hymen raise the simple marriage strain. 


Sona. 


Now together let us sing, 

Hymen, Hymen! Hours take wing. 
Hours quick-winged with our delight 
Gone like smoke that’s blue and bright 

In the happy morning air. 

Quick, then, with flowers fair ! 
Flowers to the altar bring— 
Simple sweet our offering— 

And both together sing - 

O Hymen, be propitious, Hymen, 
O Hymen, Hymenee. 


(He sings.) Where the altar turf is set, 


Smoke of perfumed cigarette 
Melts to air, and springs a flame 
Fed by drink without a name 
Poured from out the silver flask. 


(They both sing.) Thus we end our easy task, 


And the happy rite is done. ° 
Now westward slopes the sun ; 
All the sky, as he goes down, 
Takes the glow of saffron gown, 
As far from noisy town 
We raise our song of Hymen, Hymer. 
O Hymen, Hymenee, 


Thus sang the two together sweet and low, 

And days went by in order sweet and slow ; 

And sweet and low birds chattered ’mid the bloom 
And sweet and slow was life to bride and groom— 
Lo! life was sweet to her and slow to him. 

The whimsical had gratified his whim. 

Morn brings the cows, at eve they homeward go, 
But no morn brings the far-off Figaro ; 

And yet ’tis good to sit with lazy feet 

Dropped in the stream, and think of dusty street ; 
To milk the evening cow, nor care for haste, 
Recalling absinthe and less lacteal taste. 

O gay the chatter of Arcadian lass, 

O gay the boulevard all aglare with 

O gay, O gay! Once at that calm abode 

Was dropped a last year’s paper in the road, 

And one wild day a stray Arcadian swain 

Grinned through the leaves, and went away again. 
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Tere is a time in life, Mr. King- 
lake remarks in his ‘ Eothen,’ when 
a man loathes the wearisome ways 
of society, and flies for refuge to the 
solitudes of the mountains or the 
shadows of the storms brooding over 
the downs, When England can hold 
him no longer, he breaks away into 
touring on the Continent; and when 
he has satiated himself with the too- 
familiar scenes of civilization, there 
comes a moody longing for travel 
in the East. Mr. Kinglake had 
in his mind the inevitable reaction 
that follows the indulgences and dis- 
appointments of a “ golden youth ;” 
but a similar sense of satiety falls 
with annual regularity on all who 
are busied with pleasure or work. 
How insupportable does the town 
become in July to those who have 
been indefatigable in the duties of 
the season! The heat of the dog- 
days has nearly done its worst, the 
flags of Pall Mall and Piccadilly 
have never the time to cool, the 
flowers and the foliage have been 
parched in the parks, and the tivts 
of the swardy turf confound them- 
selves with the colours of the gravel. 
The wearers of diaphanous frock- 
coats festoon the hat-pegs in the 
club-halls with rows of “ ventilat- 
ing gossamers,” and scramble for 
the tables behind open windows 
that are screened by variegated 
suo-blinds. The calling a hansom 
to drive down to the House is 
an effort, and enervated eloquence 
droops on languid pinions before a 
beggarly show of deserted benches. 
Aggravated forms of indigestion 
have marked the darlings of society 
for their own. Zntrées and entre- 
_ mets have become a weariness of 
the flesh ; and gourmets who were in 
superb training three months before, 
are come down to trifling with salads 
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and strawberries. The sweetest 
sirens of the opera fail to charm 
the senses of the melancholy spirits 
in the purgatory of the stalls. As 
for the minor theatres, they are so 
many pandemonia of “pleasure ;” 
and it is hard to conceive the frame 
of mind of the clerk who spares a 
shilling for admission to a music- 
hall,—for the men of the city are 
nearly as worn as those drones of 
the west, whom they are disposed 
to envy. What you see in Rot. 
ten Row towards the end of July 
should be suggestive as the death’s- 
head at the Egyptian festivals, 
The blooming beauties of the 
beginning of the season have 
shrunk pitifully in their well- 
padded habits; the matrons who 


‘used ‘to loll affectedly in their car- 


riages sink back upon the cushions 
in honest exhaustion; the sparkle 
of the cavaliers, such as it was, 
has been gradually dimmed by 
chronic dyspepsia. Yet Hyde Park 
Corner is nearly as inspiriting a 
spectacle as the sanctuaries of Mam- 
mon about the Bank and Stock 
Exchange. The merchants and 
stockbrokers have likewise been 
dining bard, and they have been 
fretting besides over cash-box and 
ledger. A man may have been 
born in the very scarlet of the city 
guilds—he may have gone into se- 
rious gastronomic training from his 
boyhood; but saddles and sirloins 
must tell after a time, to say nothing 
of indiscretions over turtle and ven- 
ison, especially when maturing lia- 
bilities turn to nightmares, although 
money may possibly be “a drug ‘in 
the market.” In short, when the 
summer is drawing to its height, 
and the days are beginning to 
shorten visibly, everybody who has 
either cash or a shadow of credit, 
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is craving for the change that has 
become almost a necessity. 

Those who have seats in the 
country naturally go to them, and 
no doubt the great family of the 
Sansterres may envy the posses- 
sors of the lordly domains that are 
studded over the fair landscapes 
of England. It is no bad thing 
to have a rent-roll, even if it be 
hampered with mortgages. You 
can always buoy yourself up in the 
prospect of retrenching, with some 
margin to come and go upon in the 
meantime. There is no such home- 
like lutury on the habitable globe 
as in those English castles and 
courts and halls, with their parks 
and gardens and picturesque out- 
buildings; with the cattle ruminat- 
ing under the shadows of ancestral 
trees, the brood-mares and the 
colts running loose in the paddocks, 
the fallow-deer “ belling” from the 
beds of bracken, and the pheasants 
crowing merrily in the copses. The 
most sumptuous of town mansions 
between the street and the mews 
behind seems cramped in compari- 
son with the rambling old family 
pile where you could easily find 
shakedowns for a regiment of cavalry 
with stabling for their horses in the 
halls and corridors. As for the 
unfortunate tenants of those gen- 
teel slips of bijou residences in the 
fashionable previncts of Belgravia 
or Mayfair that fetch fabulous rents 
with fancy premiums, they must 
feel like slipping out of strait- 
waistcoats when they are fairly 
breathing the air of the country and 
have passed the hospitable portals 
of the comfortable hall. The first 
bright morning at home half repays 
one for the long martyrdom of the 
season ; when the scent of the fresh- 
mown lawn breathes, in at the 
dressing-room window with the 
fragrance of the dew - spangled 
flowers in the borders. It is plea- 
sant to look out on the richness of 
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nature ; to hear the hoarse cawing of 
the rooks from the elms; to listen to 
the soft cooing of the wood-pigeons, 
to the song of the larks, the thrushes, 
and the blackbirds; to walk round 
the woods and fields with the 
keeper, and have him descanting on 
the promise of the game; to stroll 
down to the village, and have a 
chat with the old pensioners in the 
cottages; to drop in at the rectory 
and hear the parish gossip from the 
rector; to ride in the afternoon 
through the lanes and take a look 
round the outlying homesteads. All 
that is pleasant enough, but it is 
pleasure of a sort that may speed- 
ily pall upon you, Like milk or syr- 
ups and soda-water to the reclaimed 
drunkard, a little of it is apt to go a 
very long way. The fact is that you 
have been leading an artificial life, 
and you cannot escape the peualty 
of reaction by simply returning to 
more primitive habits. Gathering 
roses and discoursing with cottagers’ 
wives becomes dull to a lady who 
has been turning day into night, and 
dropping into a half-dozen drawing- 
rooms of an evening. As for the 
squire himself, and still more the 
squire’s son and heir, he soon dis- 
covers, as he has discovered any 
time these many years in the sum- 
mer, that there is “very little to be 
done.” Even if he be at all bucolical 
in his tastes, he cannot jerk the reins 
out of his bailiff’s hands at a mo- 
ment’s notice; and Nature has been 
cruelly inconsiderate in her distribu- 
tion of field-sports. The persecuted 
remnant of the foxes are peacefully 
attending to the upbringing of their 
offspring, and making terrible havoc 
among the tiny rabbits; while the 
partridges are not due for another 
month, In his enervated condition 
the landowner falls a victim to 
ennui, when he might have been 
invigorating himself by powerful but 
wholesome stimulants, He would 
have found himself another man on 
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the 1st of September had he been 
filliping his nerves and spirits in 
the meantime. 

So if you are neither blessed with 
a rent-roll nor a country seat, you 
have still your consolation in the 
absence of responsibilities; nor are 
you ever more alive to that than at 
the end of the season. If you have 
a snug income from safe securities, 
what can you wish more? Rumour 
is sure to magnify it, and swell your 
social consideration. Other people 
preserve the game for you, and you 
enter into the fruits of their cares 
and expenditure. The country, with 
the stubble-fields and pheasant- 
covers, can wait; you will have 
welcome by-and-by in comfortable 
quarters. No one dreams of invit- 


ing you as yet; although it might 
be a grand opportunity, could you 
only be tempted, You could play 
lawn-tennis with the girls, and ride 
with theni through the shady lanes, 
or lounge out on the lawn in the 
gloaming through the open French 


windows of the dining-room, when 
the shrabbery-walks are steeped in 
sentiment, and your whispers seem 
to shape themselves in appropriate 
poetry. A beautiful dream, indeed, 
which floats vaguely before the 
vision of the anxious matron, but 
which she hardly thinks of con- 
verting into a reality, unless you 
have already shown signs of being 
heart-stricken. You will only come 
to her weeks afterwards, when you 
will have law and a fair chance for 
your freedom; when you will be 
out in the stubbles and the woods 
from breakfast to a late dinner; 
when there will be unhallowed 
‘midnight symposia in the smoking- 
room; when there will be rivals to 
run you hard; and when sentiment 
will only have opportunity of over- 
mastering you in your softer moods 
and in moments perdus. In the mean- 
time, you have Eothen’s longing for 
solitude, or at least for a burst of 
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life en gargon, with a pleasant dash 
of Bohemianism in it. So, too, 
if you are one of those detrimen- 
tals, the terror of mothers because 
you may be the delight of their 
daughters. If they feel bound to en- 
tertain you for family reasons, they 
will ask you later, when the house 
will be full, and inevitable oppor- 
tunities for mischief will be mipn- 
imised. You have your way to 
make in the world, by work or 
favour, You are a clerk in a 
Government office, or a briefless bar- 
rister from the Inns of Court, ora 
subaltern with your long lgave on 
your hands. Possibly your line 
may be literature, with a super- 
abundance of intellectual suscep- 
tibilities and insufficient means of 
gratifying them. But poor or not, 
in the beginning of August the 
world is before you for the next 
few weeks; and even if you have 
creditors who must go to the wall, 
you are inexorably determined on 
a six weeks’ holiday. The idea of 
unseating the cares that have been 
clinging behind you in the saddle, 
may give your holiday an added 
zest. It is to be hoped that you 
have youth and health, and an 
unsated capacity for enjoyment. 
Your nerves may have grown some- 
what flaccid with your muscles, but 
change and excitement must act on 
them. like magic. 

In circumstances like these there 
are two alternatives—the sea or the 
hills. Well, we grant that there is 
something to be said for the former, 
especially if your temperament is 
lymphatic and you are compar- 
atively independent of exercise. 
There are worse quarters than the 
club-houses at Ryde or Cowes, 
where you can watch from the lawn 
or the balconies the yachts that lie 
moored in the offing. But it is not 
everybody who can sail to Corinth 
or elsewhere in the yawl or schooner 
that sits the water like a duck and 
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skims the waves before the breeze 
like a petrel. If we had a sound 
pair of sea-legs and a seasoned 
stomach, we should not mind a 
eruise to the isles of Greece, the 
shores of the Mediterranean, or the 
fjords of Norway, with gun-cases 
and fishing-rods stowed away among 
the ballast. But we have little sym- 
pathy with your stay-at-home ie 
weather mariners, who may be seen 
tacking about the Solent under 
snowy canvas, when there is hardly 
a ripple on the wave, to say nothing 
of a reef in the sails. Regatta “ rac- 
ing,” ip something like a dead calm, 
is to our fancy as dull a form of 
entertainment as any gentleman 
need lavish his substance on; al- 
though it may be admirable as self- 
schooling for undisciplined natures. 
At all events, it may be a trifle bet- 
ter than the mere sojourn at a water- 
ing-place. It is true that there you 


have the freshness of the briny air, 
and superb views in fine weather over 


the azure expanse of the ocean. But 
then you have the brass-bands as 
well, and the barrel-organs; the 
Punches and the performigg mon- 
keys and the mountebanks ; the beg- 
gars, the bicycles, and the flower- 
girls, and the conversible coast- 
guardsmen with their telescopes. 
Brighton is but London brought to 
the sea, and every place else is but 
a shadier Brighton; unless, indeed, 
you seek a refuge in some unfashion- 
able nook, or in one of those sea-re- 
sorts under the downs by which they 
are almost brought into the category 
of the hill-country. The lodging- 
houses are crowded to overflowing, 
as you find to your cost, in more 
ways than one, if you are a family 
man. The front rooms in the hotels 
are bespoken, and you have dis- 
agreeable evidence each hour of the 
day that the cooks and the waiters 
are sadly overwrought. As a rule, 
the surrounding landscape is an 
expanse of poppy-spangled chalk, 
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monotonous as a foreign billiard- 
table without the pockets. There 
is not a tree to shade you from the 
half-tropical glare, while the soil 
when it is raining is transformed to 
bird-lime. Worst of all, you are still 
entangled in the skirts of the very 
society that has sickened you. You 
may be button-holed at any moment 
by the most portentous bore in the 
whole circle of* your acquaintance, 
and have to choose between an open 
quarrel or a stroll with a téte-a-téte 
dinner to follow. And you must 
always to a certain degree soigner 
your costume, since all your outgo- 
ings and incomings lie across the 
frequented promenades. 

o; Brighton or Scarborough, 
Ramsgate and Margate, may be 
very well for certain people in their 
several degrees,—for Cockneys born 
and bred; for professional family 
men, with their marriageable maid- 
ens, and their maid-servants, and 
their small children swarming like 
cockroaches ; for fashionable trades- 
men and tenors of the Grand Opera ; 
for Jews aud Greeks of pursy phy- 
sigue and pasty physiognomy, in 
patent-leathered boots and pearl- 
coloured pantaloons, with their 
ringed and ringleted females who 
loll at the first-floor windows in the 
grand hotels, and sip their spark- 
ling wines, and either overpay the 
waiters with sovereigns or forget 
them. The English sea-bath, in 
short, is admirably suited to Eng- 
lish counterparts of those blasé 
French folks who go to Trouville 
or Biarritz to dress and flaner 
through the livelong day. Only 
in England they must dispense 
with the dancing and the écarté 
and the summer troupes from metro- 
politan theatres,—with all the rou- 
tine of those more or less decent en- 
tertainments that make inevitable 
dulness a trifle more endurable. 
But the unencumbered Englishman, 
who is merely temporarily out of 
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eondition—in the words of an old 
song, by Professor Aytoun, of which 
the refrain is still ringing in our 
ears—as a general principle “ takes 
the hills.” 

And if he can, and if he be wise, 
he betakes himself to the Scotch 
hills, like the respectable but re- 
ealcitrant divines alluded to in 
Aytoun’s song—although with 
a very different purpose and pros- 
pects. He is not going to make 
himself a child of the mist, with 
any notion of questing after the 
crown of martyrdom. Nor does he 
mean to lie down “heads and 
thraws” in the heather, with “ ither 
noble gentlemen that winna thole 
the laws;” although, if he follow 
his sport in the forests as well as 
on the moors, he may be benighted 
on occasion, and have to bivouac 
in the open, Weather permitting, 
and even in spite of the weather, he 
hopes to make himself as jovial as 
may be. Nature may have been 
guilty of an oversight in her ar- 
rangements as to southern field- 
sports; but she has conspired with 
the constitutional practice of these 
realms to behave very handsomely 
by Scotland. Does not the close of 
the session and the season coincide 
with the beginning of the grouse- 
shooting? When the fever of party 
has died down in its ashes, the 
haggard legislator soothes his last 
days in St. Stephen’s with visions of 
the reviving apotheosis that awaits 
him. The curtain drops on those last 
impotent acts of the drama that 
annually illustrate the vanity of 
human aspirations; and before the 
parliamentary cockpit and the gal- 
leries are well draped in their cover- 
ings of calico, he is speeding in a 
hansom to the Northern Railway 
Station, happy as a school-boy on 
the breaking-up for the holidays. 
He sleeps as he has never slept for 
long, even when lulled to rest by 
the somniferous droning of the long- 
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winded mouth pieces of philosophi- 
cal radicalism; and he wakes up in 
what he fancies to be a foretaste of 
the freshness of the Highland air, 
But he is bound for the hills in 
reality, and passes with compara. 
tive indifference many a rolling 
waste of heather, renowned as they 
may be for the bloody bags that 
are to be swept off them in the be- 
ginning of the season. His heart is 
set upon scenery as much as sport— 
upon retirement rather than sheer 
butchery. Not that he intends to 
be misanthropical by any means, 
The shooting-lodge is situated in 
some lone wilderness, in its bound- 
less contiguity of sparsely-populated 
space; but he is to keep tryst in 
it with two or three chosen spirits, 
Though the chatter of society may 
have staled upon him, congenial 
conversation and company are still 
the salt of existence; nor are the 
materials for a quiet rubber to be 
despised when the weather seems to 
have set its heart upon spiting you. 

The shooting-lodge is situated 
possibly on the very ridge and 
watershgd of the mountains which 
are the backbone of the most rug- 
ged counties in these islands, The 
broods may not be so numerous 
as lower down—the bags you hope 
to make may not be so heavy; 
but then, on the other hand, you 
may have your shooting far on 
into the autumn. You must toil 
for your sport, and so much the 
better. The lodge, with its little 
gravel sweep and garden, is on the 
only available bit of level—every- 
where else the strath is apt to be 
flooded when the stream that winds 
down over the pebbly shallows 
changes into a raging torrent in the 
rains or the melting snows, turning 
the promontory that the lodge is 
perched on into a peninsula. The 
hills behind are almost precipitous 
—only their uppermost slopes are 
faintly tinged with purple, while 
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the ledges of the frowning cliffs that 
cast their shadows across the loch 
and the meadows are covered with 
the freshest and thickest of herbage. 
But the grasses flower and seed and 
0 to waste. They are inaccessible 
alike to hill-sheep and shepherds, 
and even the wild hay-gatherers of 
the Alps could make nothing of 
them. The hills to the northward 
of the lodge, on the other hand, 
are covered with a mantle of bloom- 
ing heather, falling in its heaviest 
folds in the sheltered corries, though 
striped and patched here and there 
by shreds of emerald green. It is 
rough walking, but it will repay you, 
were it only from the picturesque 
point of view. Each ridge opens 


up a fresh prospect over the roll- 
ing expanse of hill and dale. There 
is a giant in the foreground show- 
ing his weather-beaten scalp when it 
is not wreathed in a fleeey turban. 
Standing on his summit, when the 
weather is clear, the eye ranges over 


landmarks at almost incredible dis- 
tances, which the keepers can recog- 
nise and identify. And the effects 
even gain in grandeur on a genuine 
Highland day, when one half the 
landscape is sunshine and the other 
lies wrapped in cloud—when the 
heavy mists rolling out of the cloud- 
land seatter and thin and vanish in 
dissolving transparencies of fleecy 
vapour. 

But you have no notion of scram- 
bling up his shoulders in August. 
You may make the ascent later, 
when you have skimmed the cream 
of the grouse-shooting, and are 
thinking of turning your attention 
to the ptarmigan. It is the even- 
ing of the 11th, and your plans for 
the morrow are less aspirmg. You 
remember the time when antici- 
pations of the 12th would have 
troubled the ‘slumbers that were 
proof against worries. That keen- 
ness of anticipation is a thing of the 
past; but you have your compen- 
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sations notwithstanding, and one of 
them is an excellent night after the 
long and tedious railway journey. 
There is something in the air of the 
mountains that is soporific as wellas | 
invigorating. Towards the cehillier 
hours, before dawn, when it comes 
fresher through the open window, 
half unconsciously you throw out 
‘an arm and drag up another blan- 
ket. The simplicity of your sleep- 
ing accommodation is positive lux- 
ury; for we are talking of what is 
literally a shooting-box, and not 
of one of those substantial family 
mansions that go with the forests 
of a couple of thousands a-year. 
It is literally a box, for the par- 
titions are of plain unvarnished 
deal; there are no draperies about 
your tiny bed, and merely a blind 
over the window. There is still a 
faint flavour of the turpentine lin- 
gering about the panelling of pine; 
and ‘here and there, where a knot 
has slipped out of the wood, an in- 
discreet or inquisitive eye might 
-survey the proceedings of one’s 
neighbour. In the way of trans- 
mitting and echoing sound, the 
lodge is a masterpiece of acoustic 
science; and even Solomon’s slug- 
gard, after the servants are stirring, 
might pray in vain for a little more 
slumber. But reasonably early ris- 
ing conduces to early hours at night, 
and is part of the régime of recruit- 
ing for which you are come to the 
Highlands. Like most of our con- 
temporaries, we remember the time 
when we used to be up and dressed 
on the 12th with the dawn, and 
out and about among the birds 
while they were still at their early 
breakfast. So much the better 
for the grouse and the worse for the 
gun, if you cared for the glory of 
a creditable score in the shooting 
intelligence in the county papers. 
The birds, disturbed on the feed, 
were less likely to sit to the points; 
and it certainly is not in mortal 
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flesh and blood, at least after having 
been trained down through a Lon- 
don season, to hold out from day- 
break to dewy eve and do justice to 
the best hours at the sunset. 

It is folly to hurry one’s cattle 
when they are out of condition, and 
the wise man will begin: by huy 
banding his strength. Still it is 
wonderful how vigorous you feeb 
when you tumble out of bed to- 
wards 7.30. The mists rolling 
away slowly and reluctantl}, give 
the promise of a day which will 
probably be grilling. Even now 
there is barely a breath of wind to 
shake the drops of dew from the 
fir-needles and the heather-sprays. 
Nor is there altogether the inex- 
pressible buoyancy you experienced 
twenty years before at your 3 o’clock 
start; but you are exhilarated 
enough to make you scorn the 
potion of tubbing tamely in a cor- 
ner of the room. You array your- 


self in some such free-and-easy cos- 


tume as you wear on the decks of 
a steamer in the tropics when the 
bare-footed seamen are scrubbing 
them down. You bend your steps 
to the reach in the stream where 
the water has been dammed back 
in a translucent pool — setting 
the silvery trout a-scuttling under 
the banks as your shadow falls 
darkling across the water. You 
slip out of your casings, kick off 
your slippers, and with a mighty 
splash like the king of the otters 
you are diving among the startled 
fish. It is a glorious header, but bit- 
ter cold; and after a dozen strokes 
round the pool and some hurried 
gambols on the surface, you are 
glad enough to scramble out upon 
the bank. The blood that has 
been stagnating for months past is 
tingling joyously in every vein, a 
load seems to have been left behind 
you in the bracing waters; when 
you breast the brae to the lodge 
your muscles have been strung like 


whipcord, and, like Martin Chuzzle- 
wit after his sherry-cobbler at’ New 
York, you feel a different being in 
every particular. The lounge about 
the kennels, &c., before breakfast, 
would alone repay the journey to 
the North. You are gazing up 
to the glorious brightness of the 
hills and revelling already in 
the pleasures of the day. Then 
that first Highland. breakfast! 
Wisdom counsels you to be abste- 
mious, and whispers of the severe 
exertions to follow. Wisdom, as 
usual, warns in vain, though it is 
to be hoped that your principles 
preserve you from excess. We are 
not quite lowered to the level of 
the Bushmen who follow the trail 
of the South African sportsmen, and 
gorge themselves to repletion on ele- 
phant or rhinoceros flesh. But we 
own at the same time to the frail- 
ties of humanity ; and nowadays it 
is only once in the year, more or 
less, that we are blessed with the 
novelty of such an appetite as this, 
Only a couple of days before and we 
were trifling with tea and toast in 
Pall Mall, wken the sun was al- 
ready mounting to the meridian. 
Now, we extend most promiscuous 
patronage to the substantial dain- 
ties with which the table is spread. 
There are no such chops—not cut- 
lets, mind you—as those from the 
black-faced mountain-matton. The 
ham that is Yorkshire, and might be 
Estremaduran, reflects the greatest 
credit on the catering of Mr. Morell. 
Kipper should always be a sine qué 
non at a Highland breakfast, al- 
though it would be shameful to 
neglect those fresh-caught trout for 
it; and as for the fresh-laid eggs, 
we roll them down into odd cor- 
ners. But even a Highland break- 
fast must have an end, and Donald 
is getting impatient, and is parading 
himself ostentatiously before the 
open window. 

You feel all the firmer upon your 
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legs for the ballast you have laid on 
board ; but it is advisable all the 
same that you should save them in 
the meantime. You are to un- 
couple in the wilds, and shoot 
homewards to the lodge, and the 
beginning of the beat is a good 
seven miles off, even according to 
Donald’s delusive calculations. So 
you and your friends kindle up 
your pipes and bestride the ponies, 
which are to carry the game- 
anniers later in the day. It was 
just as well that you breakfasted 
comfortably, for it is slow work 
that riding at a foot’s pace when 
you long to feel your legs beneath 
you, and your pulses are beating in 
double-quick time. Now you are 
fording a mountain-brook—the next 
minute you are winding through a 
labyrinth of moss-pits ; again you are 
plodding painfully up a ridge, or 
slipping gingerly down the opposite 
slope with the pony’s legs tucked 
beneath his haunches; and the 
grouse cocks are crowing to right 
and left; and a covey every here and 
there will scatter under your hoofs 
like the fragments of a bursting 
shell; and the mallards, scared from 
the moss, are circling high overhead, 
and you hear the whistle of the 
curlew and the melancholy wail of 
the plover. You would betake 
yourself to your weapon, but Don- 
ald is inexorable, stumping ahead 
in advance of the cavalcade, ex- 
pressing dogged determination in 
his sturdy shoulders and_ every 
wrinkle of his home-spun shooting- 
jacket, till at length he comes to a 
standstill on the banks of a burn, 
when the dogs raise a yelp of joyous 
excitement. But as pleasures and 
pains intermingle in this life, the 
raptures of the pair that are set free 
to range make the misery of the 
rest that are held in leash by the 
gillies. As for yourself, your foot is 
on your native heath; you remem- 
ber how so few days before, after 
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those shadowy tea-and-toast break- 
fasts, it was matter of some consider- 
ation taking the outer turn round a 
corner, and how, on the most flimsy 
pretext, you were tempted to charter 
ahansom. Now, there is a long- 
upfamiliar elasticity about you, as 
you do your walking more con- 
scientiously than need be, spring 
ing lightly from tussock to tussock, 
Each point you walk up to, each 
successful right and left, sends you 
forwafd with a fresh fillip. It is 
only after mid-day, when the birds 
are in hiding on ground which 
seems barren, that the edge is worn 
off your excitement. The sun beats 
down into the glens, where the at- 
mosphere is visibly flickering over 
the heather. The rank stalks in 
the bottom cling to your limbs, 
and there is little to be found in 
them but some broods of black game, 
which are not licensed for slaughtgr 
till the 20th. You find yourself 
bending rather frequently over the 
brooks, and you welcome each bub- 
bling spring like the thirst-stricken 
Israelites in the wilderness. 

It is earlier than you had intend- 
ed, but never mind that. “Lunch 
is the very thing,” as Mr. Bob 
Sawyer remarked at “the Bell,” at 
Berkeley Heath, at 12 noon after 
a Jate breakfast. It is true that 
you feel indifferent to the solids, 
and indeed, since you slackened the 
curb at breakfast, you can hardly 
show too much self-restraint at 
luncheon. But you have fairly 
earned some liquid refreshment, and 
above alla siesta. Have you ever 
enjoyed a more delicious sleep than 
that brief nap in the heather, shared 
by the dogs and the gillies? where 
the sounds that lull you are the 
droning of the bees, and the champ- 
ing ponies snatching at the herbage 
—when your blinking eyes, opening 
on the world again, rest languidly 
on the light drift of the clouds 
crossing the deep azure of the 
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heavens? Your legs have stiffened, 
and no wonder; but the stiffening 
will soon wear off, and then, as the 
afternoon goes on, you will rouse 
up to the best of the shooting. 
Along the steeps that look down on 
the roof of the lodge, where the 
smoke is wreathing up from the kit- 
chen chimney, the coveys are lying 
thick as leaves in Vallombroan 
They have sobered: down, tco, with 
the dogs, and sit till you are in the 
midst of the family circle,” when 
they get up singly or in couples. 
It is “most notorious work,” Don- 
ald declares repeatedly, as he chucks 
the slain over his shoulder to the 
satellites, to be stowed away in 
the baskets, celebrating each fresh 
sacrifice of the innocents with por- 
tentous pinches of ‘‘sneeshin” from 
his mull. 

It is marvellous, all things con- 
sidered, that you stand the hills so 
well; but a few days like these in 
the brilliant sunshine must take it 
out of a man—just as there may be 
@ too-open season for hunting, when 
all your horses are rattled off their 
legs. Yet you know the Highland 
weather too well not to feel bound 
to improve each shining hour, and 
the enforced rest of the Sabbath is 
never more welcome. The kirk is 
a good ten miles off, so public de- 
votions are out of the question. 
You had contemplated an expedi- 
tion in the afternoon to some loch 
famed for magnificent scenery, where 
you might profitably meditate on 
the wonders of creation. But your 
ponies are somewhat knocked-up, 
like yourself, and we know that the 
keepers of Highland inns have con- 
scientious scruples about hiring out 
the machines: and, in short, your 
laziness finds excellent reasons for 
being content with quietly pottering 
round the doors. Nor can you fail 
to appreciate the voluptuousness of 
that thoroughly well-earned repose. 
The most maniacal Alpine Club- 
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man, after making the ascent of the 
Matterhorn, would hardly dream 
of anything more exciting than a 
lounge the next day, however short 
his holiday tether. 

But the Sabbath is by no means 
your only rest. That burst of bad 
weather that is always looming on 
your apprehensions is sure to come 
sooner or later. One evening there is 
a gathering of angry clouds, with an 
ominous stillness broken by fitful 
gusts, and you know well what it 
portends without consulting the 
croaking barometer. Next morning 
you look out on a steady downpour, 
The silvery stream is rushing past in 
clay-coloured flood; before night it 
will be turning the meadows into a 
mere. You may take the presence 
of the eternal hills on faith, for 
you can see nothing whatever of 
them. The ponies have drawn 
their tails between their legs, and 
are huddling under the lee of the 
turf-dyke. They know that we 
are in for a spell of wet and wind 
just as well as the disconsolate 
Donald, who reeks unpleasantly 
with damp flavoured with peat, as, 
cowering in the shelter of the porch, 
he makes a parade of asking for 
orders. There is nothing for him 
to do but take the gun-locks to 
pieces, and knock up packing-cases 
for the game in the shed by the 
kennels. Fortunately your own 
resources are more diversified, and 
for the time being the rain is hardly 
unwelcome. In the first place there 
is the satisfaction of doing absolutely 
nothing, and knowing that there is 
absolutely nothing you need do. 
An incarnation of indolence, you 
loll on the horse-hair sofa, or sub- 
side into the recesses of the old- 
fashioned arm-chair before the fire 
of peat that is smouldering on the 
hearth-stone. The inaction must 
pall upon you after a while, of course, 
unless you have passed muster in 
the art of killing time in a course 
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of yachting in the Polar seas or of 
insect-hunting in the tropics. But 
then there are the files of papers 
to be overhauled, for hitherto you 
have barely found time to glance 
at them. 

And we take it, there is no time 
when you so thoroughly appreci- 
ate the literature of the Press as 
in close confinement in a High- 
land shooting-box. Naturally you 
give the pas to the local journals. 
There is the ‘Inverness Courier’ 


.and the ‘Aberdeen Journal,’ with 


their columns of reports from the 
moors and the forests: how Col. 
Deadshot and party,.on the 12th, 
18th, 14th, and 16th, killed so 
many brace per day; how the Hon. 
Henry Hawkeye, having had his 
usual luck in stalking, has for- 
warded ten heads for preservation. 
Whether these reports are to be 
taken for gospel must be a matter 
between the gentlemen who com- 
municate them and their con- 
sciences, After all we must not 
be too hypercritical, or what would 
become of the credit of our own 
correspondents, and of the journals 
who retain their industry and ima- 
gination? Moreover, the statistics 
of reports from the moors may be 
tampered with in course of trans- 
mission, as we know from personal 
experience. In a year far below 
the average, we happeried, in part- 
nership with a friend, to hire a rather 
well-known shooting. The first 
morning was good, but it was a 
flash in the pan, and those that fol- 
lowed were simply deplorable. We 
ean answer for self and partner that 
we shrank most modestly from 
courting publicity; and were more 
surprised than gratified when we 
saw in a southern journal our de- 


plorable failures transmogrified out , 


of knowledge. We took the trouble 
to trace the growth of the fable. 
The keeper pled guilty to some 
trifling embellishments, The gun- 








maker acknowledged that the lat- 
ter days had seemed so paltry a 
sequel to the first, that he had felt 
bound to establish something of an 
equality between them by affixing 
a cypher here and there. Then, by 
double clerical errors in transcrip- 
tion, the southern organs had turned 
threes into fives and fives into nines, 
till bags had been swollen out of mere 
handfuls of birds like the black 
crows in the story. Consequently, 
when we came south with our ficti- 
tious laurels, we were reproached 
and cold-shouldered by our intimate 
friends for having been so niggardly 
in that plague-stricken year in send- 
ing presents out of our superfluity. 
But whether true or apocryphal, 
those reports are the sort of reading 
that chimes in with your listlessness 
of mind and body. At least, should 
you chance to have Scotch connec- 
tions, you are willing to be enter- 
tained even with the miscellaneous 
advertisements, or the long-winded 
accounts of local festivities at wed- 
dings, presentations, and comings- 
of-age. 

Then the metropolitan dailies are 
become infinitely more entertaining 
than when you skimmed them in 
the clubs in the course of the ses- 
sion. A couple.of chronic leaders 
on the Congress and the Eastern 
Question, another on the cattle 
disease, a fourth on Socialism in 
Germany or Ritualism at home, are 
apt after a time to stale upon an 
man; while, in the middle of 
August, a variety of curious and 
picturesque matter in arrear is being 
gradually worked off, nor have we 
come as yet to the monster cabbages 
or to the sanitarian and socially sci- 
entific congresses. The ‘Times’ is 
almost as sprightly as the ‘ Figaro,’ 
and the ‘Standard’ is running a 
race with the ‘Gaulois.’ It is true 
that the literary notices are belated. 
Your literary friend may excite him- 
self one wet forenoon over the novel 
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he published nine months before, and 
whose plot he has wellnigh forgotten. 
Already the book, which had some 
ephemeral success, has been shelved 
in the establishments of Messrs. 
Mudie and Smith, and the surplus 
copies, sold at a sacrifice, are on their 
way to the libraries at John o’ Groat’s 
House and the Land’s End. But 
as he reads a column or so of grati- 
fying flattery, slightly acidulated by 
not unkindly criticisms, he murmurs 
an approving “better late than 
never,” and is delighted to renew 
acquaintance with his heroine. 
There is a large consumption of 
tobacco, and the somniferous frag- 
rance of the narcotic mingles rather 
heavily in the atmosphere with the 
acrid flavour of the peat; for when 
the wind is dashing the sheets of 
water against the panes, there is no 
a of opening the windows, 

unch figures prominently in the 
proceedings of the morning, and the 
whist-table may be brought forward 
early in the afternoon —a man 
must find some occupation witbin- 
doors, when the relentless downpour 
without defies the protection of a 
waterproof. When suddenly your 
partner, who sits facing the light, 
throws down the pack he ought to 
be shuffling. “A-break in the 
weather, by Jove!” he excitedly 
ejaculates, to be answered at first 
with shrugs of incredulity. If the 
weather is actually changing its 
mind, the barometer must have been 
consistently lying. But a ray of 
watery sunlight, the first that has 
shown itself for days, breaks in 
simultaneously to confirm his as- 
sertion. There is a rent in the 
per (4 of sombre grey, where the 
streak of blue is widening already. 
The cards are tossed aside with one 
consent; they were all very well as 
a pisaller, There is a rush to the 
door of the lodge, where Donald is 
already dancing attendance. “It’s 
liking to brighten,” he opines, and 


there is a bustle to exchange slippers 
for shooting-boots. He adds that 
“the hill ‘Il be hard to walk ;” but 
that is matter of comparative in- 
difference. The more severe the 
exercise the better; and though the 
birds will be wild as hawks after 
the wet, we shall see them at all 
events, and that is something. 

That first getting out again, after 
a term of imprisonment, is simply 
grand, Talk of the broken water 
and the waterfalls that come in the 
way of the ordinary tourists! here 
you stumble on them in each little 
valley and declivity. You may 
have to make tedious detours 
to turn them; they may sorely 
tax your powers of jumping; the 
treacherous stepping-stones may 
turn under your feet and land you 
floundering up to the waist in water. 
You like the walk none the worse 
on that account. The fresh-washed 
heather and mosses are glittering 
in the blaze of light; the little birds 
are chirruping cheerily as they trim 
their dripping plumage; the grouse 
are crowing more “crouse” than 
ever, though they rise at half-rifle 
shot when they see you approach- 
ing; and it is more by luck than 
management that you now and 
then bring one of them to bag. It 
is a calumny on the straightforward 
sportsman to say that he shoots for 
the sake of slaughter. Here there 
are four of you, as keen as most men, 
and yet you are almost indifferent to 
what you kill. You may make no 
pretention to more than an average 
appreciation of nature, but admira- 


tion of those lurid splendours suffices - 


you; for the sun in the Highlands 
shines out in his strength on the 
shortest notice. By the swiftness 
of the dissolving views, changing 
from thick veils of mist to luminous 
transparencies, you might be among 
the qhoud-capped peaks of Parnas- 
sus after a spring thunder-storm. 
Wherever the veils are lifting or 
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being drifted aside, each cliff and 
heather slope and mountain outline 
‘ jg thrown out in almost unnatural 
brilliancy. One hour before, you 
had felt in the very sanctuaries of 
gloom and dampness; now you 
might fancy yourself transported to 
Fairyland. 

The hills to the south of the Bor- 
der have beauties of their own, and 
we can conceive few things more 
delightful than an artist’s holiday 
passed in the Lake Country or on 
the Southern downs, For that a 
man of energy and conscience may 
take his pleasure leisurely he ought 
to do his desultory walking with 
some definite object. The artist is 
more independent of circumstances 
than the sportsman; he is storing 
his memory with fancies for future 
use ; he fills in in the rain the sketch 
he has outlined in the sunshine ; and 
he goes moreover in lighter march- 
ing order. He need not vex his 
soul with anxieties over gun-cases 
and consignments of cartridges, 
The contents of his knapsack, with 
his drawing materials, suffice for 
his simple wants and pleasures. 
For choice we would rather be pro- 
fessional than amateur: and per- 
haps for the sake of convenience 
and independence, we should pre- 
fer working in water-colours to 
oils. We should have dreams of 
fame, with friends at Burlington 
House, and we should know that 
our material comforts through the 
rest of the year would be helped by 
the happy inspirations of our holi- 
day. Then we should staft on our 
lonely walk among the Lakes, with 
some of the feelings of the digger 
prospecting for gold. One need 
never fear absolute disappointment, 
and at any turn of our walk we 
might light on some inestimable 
nugget. We should sit down on 
the smiiing beach of the land- 
locked bay or in the shadow of 
the lowering cliffs overhanging the 
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solitary tarn. And seeking the 
hospitality of the mountain sheep- 
farm, or appropriating the brightest 
bedroom in the nearest decent inn, 
we should elaborate our studies at 
our leisure, as fancy and memory 
served us. 

There are most fascinating head- 
quarters for the artist among the 
South downs, with an infinite var- 
iety of subjects, whatever be his 
special line. At Lewis, for ex- 
ample, where there are roomy old- 
fashioned hotels, or at Eastbourne, 
if he prefer the gaiety of a watering- 
place, with its more modern lux- 
uries, For ourselves we should say 
he could do no better than go to 
Alfinston, where the hostelry, which 
sheltered King Charles on the flight 
after Worcester, is said to date from 
the fifteenth century. The arch- 
eologist may deplore the “ restora- 
tion” of the churches, too often 
the desecration of the genius that 
planned them. But he can find 
little to criticise in the picturesque 
old manor-houses, with their wea- 
ther-beaten walls, and deep-bayed 
windows, and their irregular stacks 
of chimneys, half-hidden in masses 
of ivy: with their natural lawn 
close-cropped by the “South-down 
muttons,” in their moss-grown en- 
closures of flints set in mortar: with 
their clumps of wood and thickets 
of hardy shrubbery, trimmed and 
cut down by the keen sea-breezes, 
The sheep among the masses of yel- 
low gorse, with the golden wheat on 
the rolling background, are the land- 
scapes the Linnells have made us so 
familiar with: while the Gudins or 
Cookes find endless marine stud- 
ies on the edge of those promon- 
tories of the dizzy coast-line, that 
are the favourite breeding-places of 
the choughs and the jackdaws. 

There is wild enough walking to 
be found in the Lake district and the 
South downs, although the latter, at 
least, are almost everywhere within 
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hearing of the scream of the railway 
whistle. But the drawback to some 
of the most picturesque and com- 
manding of the eminences in the 
British Isles is their growing popu- 
larity. The caterans have disappear- 
ed with the eagles from the shaggy 
skirts of Ben Lomond, but, en re- 
vanche, you may find yourself among 
a troop of temperance excursionists 
scrambling up them on a persoually- 
conducted pilgrimage. As for Snow- 
don, the curious geologist will find 
ginger-beer bottles strewed broad- 
cast among the granite boulders; 
while the short-sighted amateur of 
simple botany may be perpetually 
mistaking orange-peel for butter- 
cups. In the Alpine Cockney coun- 
try, during the season, if anything 
it is rather worse, Nothing can 


strip the “palaces of nature” of 
their glories, but it is very difficult 
to hit off the suitable mood of ad- 
miration, when you are transcend- 
ing the pass or surveying the water- 


fall in the stream of decently-dressed 
tramps, with the ponies, guides, 
porters, gamins, beggars, buglemen, 
ard booth-keepers, who have gather- 
ed together to fatten on the strangers, 

In these respects the Pyrenees 
have decidedly “the pull” of the 
Alps. The immediate neighbour- 
hood of Martigny or Meyringen 
positively swarms with the Cock- 
neys of many nations. If you stroll 
across the meadows and up the 
paths near Chamounix, they come 
tumbling on you from overhead like 
cockroaches in the cabin of a 
steamer in the Indies. In the 
Pyrenees, too, there are centres of 
the most vociferous life. You find 
a lively bit of the Boulevards un- 
der the leafy alleys in Bigorre or 
in Bagnéres de Luchon, where the 
wolves come howling in the winter 
under the rows of shuttered win- 
dows. But in August or Septem- 
ber, you have only to plunge into 
the forests, which have been the 
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immemorial haunts of these snarling 
savages, and you leave the gay 
world bebind you after a ten min- 
utes’ climb. The strains of the 
band on the promenade die away 
in the distance, and you hear no- 
thing but the tinkle of the sheep. 
bells and cattle-bells; for near the 
villages, at least, the forests are 
broken by grassy glades and open 
“ Alps” covered with the softest and 
sweetest herbage. The Baths them- 
selves are made more cheery by 
contrast with gloomy scenery. No- 
thing can be brighter than the clean 
stuccoed facades of the lines of 
hotels and lodging-houses, set off b 

the gilded balconies with their ela- 
borate tracery-work—than the ki- 
osqueg and pagodas in the public 
gardens, with their spikes and 
weather-vanes glistening in the sun. 
The sun-glare would be far more try- 
ing than it is, were it not for the cool 
and sombre colours on which the 
eye can everywhere repose itself. 
Thys at the Eaux Bonnes, it is 
literally “from garret to garden,” 
as they say of Morlaix, or at least 
from garret to hillside. Your bed- 
room-window behind looks down 
into the gorge, where the summer- 
shrunken stream is trickling down 
among the rocks and the boxwood ; 
while at Eaux Chaudes the road, the 
river, and the street are jammed 
between a couple of mountains. 
Except when you raise your eyes to 
the brilliant blue sky overhead, they 
rest everywhere on the black green 
of the pines and the deep olive tints 
of the box thickets. The French 
frequenters of the place must stick 
to the roads perforce, or to such 
paths as have been levelled and 
gravelled along the ledges by the 
intelligent enterprise of the com- 
runes or the munificent gratitude 
of illustrious guests, Patent-leather 
boots of Parisian make would stand 
no chance whatever on that broken 
schist and slippery débris, We 
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pity the victims, though we envy 
the temperaments that can patient- 
ly simmer in those stifling gorges, 
over dominoes and billiards, cigars 
and absinthe. Their attempts at 
sustained flirtations do them credit, 
but the effect is painful even to the 
curious looker-on. They are come 
for health, but have mistaken the 
way to it, and we feel the more 
compassionately towards them that 
there are real pleasures within their 
reach, 

Not that we have any great affec- 
tion personally for the Pyrenees, 
The stretches of forest preserve a 
wonderful appearance of freshness, 
all things considered, but the moist- 
ure comes in the shape of dews and 
fogs, and there is a distressing ab- 
sence of water in masses, There 


are few of those enchanting lakes, 
and none of the great inland seas, 
that gladden the wanderer in Swit- 
zerland. People get up picnic ex- 
peditions to the little Lac de Gaube, 


faute de mieux, and go into raptures 
over its beauties when they remem- 
ber the convenances, You rarely hear 
the roar of a cataract, and are sel- 
dom excited by the rush of a water- 
fall. Even on the French slopes of 
the mountain boundary you have 
some reflection of the sun-parching 
of tawny Spain. Yet there is no 
denying the wild grandeur of the 
scenery, which embracés peaks like 
the Maladetta, passes like the Bréche 
de Roland, and rocky amphitheatres 
like the Cirque de Savarine,—nor 
can you be insensible to the more 
peaceful beauties of the Alpine 
landscapes in the pastoral valleys. 
You mount through the fir-wood by 
a path that twines itself like a ser- 
pent among the pine-stems, or 
climbs over a staircase of tangled 
roots. All Nature is languishing 
in the noonday heat; there is scarce- 
ly a chirp or a twitter to break the 
silence of the woods; not a breath 
of air is in motion, though happily 
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scarcely a ray of sunshine struggles 
down through the canopies of 
boughs. You are enveloped in an 
enervating and sensuous atmosphere, 
scented by the balmy fragrance of 
the oozing resin, You have strip- 
ped off your coat and shirt-collar, 
and are gasping in spite of all; 
while your boot-soles are slipping 
about on the sun-burned carpeting 
of pine-needles. You  tantalise 
yourself with visions of “the frosty 
Caucasus,” with dreams of water- 
ices and claret-cups aud cool tank- 
ards of beer. Nay, though no 
votary of teetotalism, you would al- 
most give a week of your life for the 
sight of a fountain in the forest— 
for the chance of a long draught 
of a spring bubbling up from 
the cold caverns of the mountain. 
You are steering without a map or 
a compass, and, for all you absolute- 
ly know to the contrary, the forest 
may keep mounting for many thou- 
sand feet. 

When all at once you are con- 
scious of a strange glimmer of light, 
and of a perceptible freshening in the 
air. The forest thins and bright- 
ens, and comes to an end in some 
straggling weather-beaten pines that 
have been shattered by storms and 
pollarded by snow-slips. You emerge 
on the shoulder of an Alpine mead- 
ow, shut in on the one side by its 
mountain wall. But it dips on the 
other into a smiling valley, dotted 
over with what would be chélets in 
Switzerland. A stream, one of the 
feeders of one of the innumerable 
“Gaves,” is rippling in a channel 
of shingle at the bottom, in the 
wonderful emerald limpidity that 
is the characteristic of Pyrenean 
waters, when they are not turned 
to a leaden colour by melting snows. 
Beside it the cattle are jingling their 
bells, and the flocks of wild-eyed 
sheep are straying over the hillsides, 
On a grassy knoll, under the shadow 
of a rock, a group of witch-like old 
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women and lightly-clothed young 
girls are waking up from their siesta 
to stare at the stranger. At this 
season the wolves and the bears are 
withdrawn into the recesses of the 
mountains, but neither the women 
nor their fleeey charges go pn- 
guarded. It is true that the men 
are at their work in the woods, or 
acting as guides to the visitors in 
the valleys, or possibly risking 
their liberty in some small venture 
in the contraband line. But there 
are Pyrenean dogs of all ages and 
sizes about, and, vigilant as the curs 
in an Indian village, it is their 
growling and baying that have 
given warning of your approach. 
There is nothing of the cur, however, 
in the formidable-looking monster 
who comes bounding towards you 
with deep-mouthed bark and open 
jaws. He stands about as high as 


a well-grown donkey, and his hair 
is bristling from his shoulders down 
the spine. 


He seems an ugly cus- 
tomer at first, and looks the uglier 
for his spiked collar. Should you 
show signs of alarm or turn tail, we 
should be sorry to warrant your 
skin or your limbs. But when you 
stand your ground or advance, in 
‘the calm confidence of friendly in- 
tentions, the guardian of the sheep- 
folds disposes himself for a parley. 
A big dog on the chain is never to be 
trusted, but on the loose he is al- 
most always to be conciliated. Ad- 
dress him in the tone of good-fel- 
lowship that well-conditioned dogs 
invariably understand; walk on as 
if you were assured of your welcome 
und only too happy to make his 
acquaintance, and your friend will 
smooth his crest and finally let you 
pat him and put your band in his 
jaws. That serves for an introduction 
to the ladies who own him. They 
are pleasantly susceptible to the 
compliments to the hound which 
you could not conscientiously pay 
themselves ; and after entertaining 
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you sumptuously with brown bread 
and milk, will be ready to negotiate 
for selling you a puppy of his family, 

Should you care to push your 
investigations further, you will find 
still wilder scenery, and even sport- 
ing excitement, in the loftier zones 
of the mountains, and on the hill- 
paths that lead you across the 
Spanish frontier. You come upon 
glaciers crushing their way tbrough 
the firs, and grinding the rocks 
on the sides of the ‘chasms; with 
vaulted caverns glittering with 
icy crystals, through which the 
subterranean stream rushes forth 
into the sunlight. You climb to 
the lower plateaux enamelled with 
the loveliest varieties of wild-flowers, 
though still flecked here and there 
with dingy patches of snow. You 
may scale the peaks, under proper 
guidance and after adequate prepara- 
tion for the expedition, which will 
give you the most glorious views 
in brilliant weather over such a 
jumble of rocks and gorges and 
chasms as it is seldom your fortune 
to see elsewhere; for there is a 
woodland wildness in the recesses 
of the Pyrenees which is wanting 
among the summits of the loftier 
Alps. Except in the depth of 
the winter, the chase of the bears 
and wolves is a delusion; but it is 
ten to one that your guide is 
keen sportsman, and will entertain 
you on the faintest encouragement 
with the most tremendous bunting 
yarns. He is pretty sure to point 
you out some group of izzards, al- 
though you may fail to perceive 
them with the eye of sense, and 
to tempt you with assurances of 
success, if you will agree to go 
hunting in his company. 

We have expressed our detesta- 
tion of the hackneyed districts of 
the Swiss Alps at the season when 
they are in the occupation of the 
armies of tourists. But Switzer- 
land is always to be enjoyed by . 
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those who know how to take it, 
and who shrink from promiscuous 
holiday-making with the legions 
of Europeans and Americans, It 
is open to you to anticipate the 
rush if you are not over-ambitious, 
There is a time when the country 
wears its freshest green; when the 
melting of the snow has filled the 
waterfalls and the torrents; when the 
landsprings are breaking out every- 
where; when the hills are being 
drained by innumerable _ rivulets. 
. You must, of course, make up your 
mind that there is no doing stiff 
work in the mountains. To say 
nothing of the aggravated proba- 
bilities of unfavourable weather, 
the night-frosts coat the precipices 
in treacherous sheetings of ice, and 
no rational man would spend his 
strength in prematurely forcimg these 
snow-barriers, which are disappear- 
ing in the long warm days. But 
though we sympathise with the 
tastes of the Alpine Clubman, to 
our mind there is a greater variety 
of pleasure in the humbler excite- 
ment of the middle levels. We 
know something of it; for year 
after year we were in the habit of 
working our way north from Italy. 
When the temperature of the Italian 
lakes was getting unpleasautly over- 
heated, on Geneva it was merely 
genial; while on the heights 
above Lucerne, it was fresh to chil- 
liness. There is no more delight- 
ful centre than Vevay for easy 
hill-excursions, The dust that is 
gathering on the roads makes the 
cover of the walnut-woods more re- 
freshing. Even on such a modest 
eminence as the Rigi Vaudois, you 
can always get cool air in abund- 
ance. The nights are often so 
sharp that a multiplicity of blan- 
kets becomes a necessity ; and the 
icy keenness of the morning bath 
braces you for the brilliant warmth 
of the day. The pensions in seques- 
tered villages in the quiet side val- 
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leys have recruited their summer 
staff of attendants. In the more 
remote of these you can indulge 
your ephemeral longings for soli- 
tude, mildly tempered by company 
that yow can either cultivate or 
leave alone. You come to a snug- 
looking dwelling-house in some 
little plain, standing several thou- 
sand feet above the sea-level. You 
have your small portmanteau carried 
behind you on a pony, for evening 
suits and fine linen have been aban- 
doned in the cities of the plains. 
When you talk over the charms of 
the place with the landlady, she 
implores to be permitted to make 
you comfortable on the most reason- 
able terms. The early table d’héte, 
which you try by way of experi- 
ment, is simple my satisfactory. 
The vin ordinaire in the decanters is 
harmless and refreshing. The milk 
aud butter are all you might ex- 
pect from your inspection of the 
full-uddered cows you passed on 
the meadow before the door. The 
windows are well secured against 
any chance storms that may visit 
you, and the purity of the bedding 
is irreproachable as the stainless 
snows of the Jungfrau. You agree 
readily enough to give the establish- 
ment a trial, and if you are not 
driven away by stress of weather, . 
probably are in no hurry to move.. 
The society, though numerically 
select, is various. There is an 
English widow with her pretty 
daughters, who makes no secret of 
being there from economical mo-. 
tives. The books and periodicals 
that ballast your little portmanteau 
are a perfect godsend to these agree- - 
able acquaintances. The girls at all 
events have thriven in the moun- 
tain air, and more blooming guides . 
to the local beauties ne mortal could 
desire. They are too innocent. to 
stand on ceremony aboyt chéaper- 
onage, 30 you are bound: by the 
commonest sense of honour, to be - 
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scrupulous as to pushing sociability 
into flirtation. There is a student 
in spectacles, slightly touched in 
the chest, a modest and exceedingly 
intelligent companion; there is an 
old German spinster whom the girls 
like, and make fun of, in a way 
which she sees through but dees not 
resent; and there is a remarkably 
agreeable man of the world, who has 
resigned himself to absolute retire- 
ment through the winter, and who, 
you hope, must be getting the better 
of those dipsomaniacal tendencies of 
which you have strong reason to 
suspect him. You are growing into 
tip-top health and condition, until 
the mere privilege of living seems 
to be satisfaction enough. You 
are charmed to dispense with the 
daily newspapers, and congratu- 
late yourself on having masked 
your trail, and dodged all your 
correspondents. You have slipped 
on to your creditors’ shoulders any 
‘anxiety as to pecuniary obligations, 
‘and begin to take a diabolical plea- 
‘sure in reflecting that you are ig- 
noring your responsibilities in those 
‘troublesome trust affairs. You have 
forgotten to count with the invet- 
erate restlessness of man, and have 
serious thoughts of vegetating for 
‘the rest of your existence; when 
one evening you are seized with an 
impulse, and the next day you have 
broken the bounds of your paradise. 
You find yourself back in the world 
in the evening, dining at the late 
table @héte in the Schweizer Hof 
or the Ecu de Geneve. You have 
forgathered with a friend from 
town, who gives you all the Lon- 
‘don gossip. You bury yourself 
among those back numbers of the 
* Times’ that are neglected by the 
jater arrivals from civilisation. You 
swallow your St. Emilien; you sip 
your coffee and the chasse ; you 
stroll out with your havannah to 
listen to the music on the lake; 
for once you feel the luxury of a 
-well-fitting coat, and rejoice under 


the compression of a sbirt-collar, 
How pleasant it all is! and yet you 
waft some sighs of regret to your 
Patmos among the mountains, while 
reflecting that you-have found a 
“hedge” there against worldly 
eventualities. 

But too many men are tied to 
time, and must do their holiday- 
making with the rest of their fellow- 
creatures. Then we grant that 
there are other inducements to high 
mountaineering over and above the 
sheer love of excitement and the 
pleasure of “ planting” your neigh- 
bour by the accomplishment of 
feats he would shrink from. The 
inn at Zermatt or Grindelwald is 
filled to overflowing. There is a 
wild scramble for beds and food, 
and in the meantime you are merely 
Numbet So-and-so, But you can 
afford to bide your time; for you 
have an appointment for the next 
morning. You are seen in close 
conference with a  sun-bronzed, 
weather-beaten man, of spare and 
athletic frame, who is the cynosure 
of the eyes of half the idlers in the 
village. He is a Balmat, Coutet, 
or Anderegg; and the hero is plan- 
ning an expedition, It is hardly 
in human nature, perhaps, that you 
should not plume yourself on your 
sudden notoriety; and, moreover, 
you cannot fail to appreciate its 
immediate benefits. The over- 
worked kellners specially devote 
themselves to you. The landlord 
lets others wait while he . gives 
directions for packing your pro- 
vision-basket. We don’t say that 
he provides anything but Spartan 
fare ; and half-frozen veal and 
stringy chicken are but a cheerless 
banquet on an ice-ledge in the 
small hours of the morning. But 
then, a considerable deal of your 
self-complacency comes from the 
fact that you are volunteering to 
encounter exertions and privation. 
You may sleep soundly in a Scotch 
shooting-box on the night before 
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the 12th; but we defy the most 

hlegmatic of mountaineering men 
to sleep the sleep of the dreamless on 
the eve of an adventure. You may 
have dozed off into feverish slumber 
when you hear the guide’s knuckles 
on the panels of the door ; but youare 
on the floor before he has forced 
the latch. There is something eerie 
and almost uncanny in the unbroken 
silence, in the faint earthy flavour 
of the dregs of the night air, as you 
stand in the village-street in the 
gloaming. Not a crow as yet from 
the earliest village-cock to warn the 
ghosts that may be flitting about 
the churchyard; not a chirp from 
the sparrows in the hayricks, or a 
twitter from the swallows under the 
eaves. You grope your way down 
to the bridge over the brook, and 
only catch the first faint tinge of 
light on the mountain-tops, as you 
are leaving the upper hay-patches 
for the gloom of the lower fir-woods. 


It is the herald of the glorious day 
that will make it, as a Scotchman 
would say, hard “travelling” over 


the snow-fields. As you follow the 
moraine that borders the glacier, 
the snow-crests are flushing in the 
rosy glow; as you descend on the 
great ice-sea itself, and cautiously 
thread the network of its crevasses, 
the whole grand expanse of the 
snowy landscape is sparkling under 
the azure vaults overhead. Through 
the floods of illusive light you look 
up to the domes and peaks. Leagues 
shrink up into short kilométres, till 
the most distant summits seem close 
to you. You can fancy that those 
black dots might be chamois; in 
reality they are huge masses of rock, 
As yet you feel nothing of that 
physical exhaustion which is so 
often confounded with rarefaction 
of the air—vide recent correspond- 
ence in the ‘Times’ passim. The 
atmosphere, on the contrary, is like 
aerated champagne or sal-volatile 
and soda-water; it is not only that 
it gives you the feeling of regener- 
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ated youth, but that it has freed 
you from all shadow of care in the 
future. The soul seems releasing 
itself from its cerements of flesh, 
and soaring in advance of you to- 
wards the sublimity of the Serene. 
We believe that the most prosaic 
of mortals must have a tendency to 
rhapsodise in such circumstances, 
although habit gives him the 
strength to resist it, and he has 
the grace besides to be ashamed of 
himself. 

The intense appreciation and en- 
joyment are fleeting like everything 
earthly. As you set your face 
sternly to the snow-slopes, and plod 
and labour over the melting sur- 
face, your sobbing breath comes 
faster, and your straining muscles 
begin to ache. For if this is your 
maiden effort for the season, it 
must be presumed you are more 
or less out of condition. That 
uncompromising hill with its pas- 
sive resistance shuts out the views 

ou had been revelling in before. 
But in time there is a fresh prospect 
opening up to you, and under rather 
trying circumstances. Pumped as 
you have been, you are not sorry to 
draw breath; but the shelving plat- 
form you have attained ends in a 
narrow ledge, leading like a gutter 
to the bottom of a steep ice-roof. 
You have to turn the ugly preci- 
pice by an awkwardly break-neck 
ascent. The chief guide goes ahead 
to hew the steps that were to give 
those who follow precarious toe- 
hold. As for the roping together, 
that had much better be left alone, 
where the slip of any ove individual 
may be the death-warrant of the 
party. You scramble up some- 
how, hand over hand, keeping 
your eye riveted on the ice within 
a few inches of your nose; behind 
and beneath you is nothing but - 
space, and the glance past your own 
familiar boots loses itself in the 
It is in- 
tense relief to the boldest of crags- 
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men when he can throw himself 
down and relax the self-concentra- 
tion that is the safety of the adven- 
turer in such difficult circumstances. 
We have reason to believe that the 
earliest explorers, the authors of the 
volumes of ‘Peaks, Passes, and 
Glaciers,’ coloured rather brilliantly, 
if they did not romance, when they 
reported those exploits of theirs in 
untrodden solitudes, But there is 
no doubt that there are ugly places 
in the high Alps, even when wea- 
ther with everything else is in your 
favour. Thus the final aréte you 
bestride in the case we are picturing 
bears an unpleasantly close resem- 
blance to a jagged knife-edge, or the 
bridge of Al Sirat of the Moham- 
medan believer. But you are re- 
paid when you find your legs again 
on the little platform, and look down 
in literally a bird’s-eye view, over 
the billowy sea of snowy summits, 
on the lakes that are shrunken into 


pools, and the towns that have been 

dwarfed into Lilliputian hamlets, 
The Alpine work is apt to be 

ugly, even when the weather and 


everything else is propitious. But 
a sudden change, when you least 
expect it, may come over the bliss- 
ful spirit of your dream. The splen- 
dours of the sunsbine show signs 
of being overcast just as you have 
fairly committed yourself to the 
difficulties of the descent. There 
is an occasional stirring of the air, 
with asad and fitful sighing. There 
is a perceptible infusion of damp— 
depressing, not to say alarming. 
The low, long bank of cloud that 
was gathering on the western hori- 
zon, begins to mount and spread 
with startling rapidity. The sun- 
glow on the one side is made omin- 
ously bright by the sinister shadows 
that are falling on the other. The 
guides say little, but they shake 
their heads and stride onwards with 
sterner resolution. As you are 
standing once more on the brink of 
the glacier, you have an opporta- 
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nity of studying the night-side of 
nature. Everything above you is 
enveloped in gloom; most of the 
monntains you admired in the 
morning have vanished ; but in their 
place is a cloud-landscape of peaks 
and precipices and battlemented 
castles that is even more imposing 
in its way, could you only admire it 
in comfort. To tell the truth, you 
ean take but small enjoyment in 
nature at that particular moment, 
As the cloud canopies come down 
in sleet which turns to a blinding 
drizzle as you go lower, your mind is 
set on the sheltered path in the fir- 
woods and the comfortable chamber 
in the village inn, Before you are 
well into the wood—not out of it 
—you are half inclined to forswear 
mountaineering once and for ever. 
Of course that is only an unwhole- 
some fancy, the reflection of the 
gloomy weather overhead. When 
you have bathed and dressed, and are 
seated over the festal supper-board, 
with the sparkling champagne on 
the flow, and the obsequious host 
in attendance, you are vowing that 
there is nothing in the world like 
the Alps, and are eager to be at 
them again the day after to-morrow. 
After all, if you have the necessary 
physical and moral qualifications, 
there can be little question that 
you are right. The hardsbips, the 
anxiety, and what danger there is, 
are so many points in ,the game 
of pleasurable sensation, and life 
would become insupportable to a 
well-regulated mind, if one were 
always in nervous apprehension of 
risking it. 

But those who can scale the 
Matterhorn, even by the aid of the 
chains that have been clamped to 
its precipices, or those who get to 
the top of Mont Blanc—an exploit 
it has become the fashion to decry 
—are comparatively few. Once 
past middle life, when your joints 
are stiffening and you are laying 
on flesh, you had better renounce 
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the ambitions and exertions which 
must land you in disappointment 
or unnecessary effort. You may 
content yourself, like some valued 
friends of ours, with becoming 
king of the Riffel or the Aegisch- 
horn, patting younger men on the 
shoulders, guiding them by the 
light of your early experiences, and 
doing the honours of the moun- 
tains generally to acquaintances 
your presence attracts. And there 
are many people who object like 
one’s self to Cockneyfied Switzer- 
land in the tourist season. They 
object to the bustle in hotels, 
which are always overcrowded, and 
which become unpleasantly lively 
in the small hours; nor do they 
find they fare much better in the 
more popular pensions, or in sani- 
taria like the Rigi Kaltbad. They 


get. bored to death in the stagnating 
society with the dreary small-talk ; 
and their souls come to sicken at 
the sight of the groups of worthy 


Swiss matrons and spinsters who 
will knit and mildly gossip by the 
hour. Such people, when they are 
in sound health, or have a slight 
dash of the adventurous in their 
composition, may find more con- 
genial retreats in Tyrol, the Ba- 
varian highlands, or the Dolomite 
country. Of course there is some- 
thing to be said against these 
regions as for them. In the re- 
moter valleys, which are the most 
refreshing to the blasé tourist, the 
accommodation is rough, the cuisine 
coarse, and the wines and beer 
worse than indifferent. If you are 
anything of a Sybarite, you sigh 
for the flesh-pots of some well- 
remembered hostelry like the com- 
fortable (ésterreichischer Hof at 
Innspruck. Nor are the people 
all that romance used to paint them, 
in dilating on the exploits of Hofer 
and Spechbacher. The national 
character is better expressed by the 
dull big-nosed faces we have been 
familiarised with in the clever pic- 
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tures of their native artists. Brave 
they are, even to ferocity, as you 
may learn from the pleasant little 
anecdotes of the fights between 
poachers and foresters, which you 
find in the pages of Boner or 
Baillie Grohman. They are some- 
times churlishly disposed towards 
strangers, and by no means open 
or animated in their conversation ; 
while at the same time, old-fashioned 
ideas of hospitality are apt to carry 
the masters of the village inns to 
the opposite and more objection- 
able extreme. The wirth will seat 
himself by you at the table where 
he has served your frugal repast ; 
and except on the rare occasions 
when you discover him to be a char- 
acter, you must be of a strangely 
sociable nature if you are entertained 
by his well-intended twaddle. But 
civility has its vr pm like no- 
bility, and there is no help for it. 
In the noonday heat, when the flies 
are swarming over you and your 
steaming victuals—or at the evening 
meal, when your body is wearied 
and your mind would willingly be 
at rest—you must do your best to 
follow the horrible patois which in- 
volves your entertainer’s inanity of 
ideas, If it is fine, you may wander 
out into the woods till it is time to 
withdraw to your chamber or cock- 
loft; but wet weather comes upon 
you with excessive severity, and 
you know that in changing your 
quarters you may change decidedly 
for the worse. At the same time, 
each morrow may bring ample con- 
solation even for such tribulations 
as these. There is an infinite charm 
in rich green valleys like the Zil- 
lerthal, with their broken trout- 
streams; in the graceful herds of 
cream-coloured cattle, with their 
soft, bright eyes, and clean-made 
limbs; in the goats scrambling 
along the goat-tracks among the 
wooded knolls; in the quaint old 
village streets, so seldom trodden 
by the tourist, with their fountains 
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flowing over into the hollowed pine- 
stems; in the churches and church- 
yards; in the calvaries and crosses, 
with their ghastly effigies and their 
pre-Raphaelite paintings, commem- 
orating tragedies by flood or in for- 
est. There are legends and stories 
of superstitions to be had for the 
gathering ; and apropos to legends 
and history, here and there, by way 
of variety, the archeologist is ar- 
rested by some picturesque old 
schloss overhanging the river and 
commanding the pass,—a_ schloss 
whose dilapidated halls, with the 
worm-eaten furniture and moulder- 
ing tapestries, to say nothing of the 
views from the shattered casements, 
will well repay deliberate investi- 
gation. 

Ascending the Inn valley and 
entering the Engadine, you are once 
more in the land of hotels, couriers, 
and ladies’ maids, But the Enga- 
dine is still in great measure fenced 
off from the profane vulgar by the 
double mountain-barriers that 
divide it from those districts of the 
Grisons that are geographically 
Swiss. It is not every one in these 
times who cares to post; nor is it 
worth your while for a short so- 
journ to face the disagreeables of 
a sixteen hours’ diligence journey, 
with a start at 4 a.m., and the pros- 

ect of returning in a day or two, 
Bat once in the happy valley, if 


not especially pressed for time, pro- 
bably you are in no hurry to quit 
it. You have the comforts of low- 
country hotels in the perfection of 


mountain air. You may make 
yourself agréeable at the springs or 
tables @héte, and then turn your 
back: on silks and civilisation to 
wander forth among the half-savage 
Bergamesque shepherds in their 
sheepskins. You may pluck the 
edelweiss for yourself—the plant 
that is mythically emblematical of 
break-neck precipices and bottom- 
less abysses—without risking even 
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a slip on the snow, to say nothing of 
asprained ankle. You may arrange 
for excursions of any length in the 
most magnificent scenery, while you 
have ravines laid out as promenades 
within an easy stroll of the door of 
yourinn. There is as great a va- 
riety of costume as of speech and 
race among the country-people that 
drive their carts along the roads lead- 
ing from Italy to Switzerland and 
Tyrol. Doctors all the world over 
swear by the waters; and as for the 
quality of the air, it is only too in- 
vigorating. For out of the sunshine 
in the brightest day, you may be 
very glad to keep moving; there is 
always a difficulty in knowing how 
to dress; nor is there lounging to 
be done before the hotel-door after 
sundown, that crowning luxury of 
holidays in the mountains, unless 
indeed you swathe yourself in great- 
coats and railway rugs. 

The time must come, and no 
doubt shortly, when one may go 
even further and still fare pretty 
well. The mountains of Bohemia, 
for instance, are almost absolutely 
unknown to us, and are likely to 
remain so till a fashion sets that 
way, when the inns will be rebuilt 
or made decently habitable. Mr. 
Crosse, in the lively volume we 
noticed lately, dilated on the natu- 
ral attractions of the Carpathians; 
although there, too, the matter of 
accommodation offers a_ serious 
obstacle in the meantime. The 
Southern Apennines, as we can 
say from personal knowledge, 
abound in all manner of natural 
beauties, as in ruins of strange old 
towns and curiosities of medieval 
architecture. And we wish some 
of the gentlemen who have time 
and money and ambitions beyond 
the ordinary range, in gratifying 
their personal longings for solitude, 
would do a good turn to the world 
they withdraw from, by acting as 
its pioneers on untrodden ground. 
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Ir is not with any intention of 
contrasting the qualities of our own 
countrymen with those of our neigh- 
bours across the Channel that we 
place these words at the head of 
this page. Such an undertaking is 
much more easy on the surface than 
it is in reality. Nothing can be 
more evident than the difference of 
the outside which marks each of 
the great nationalities of Europe, 
and which furnishes to the artist of 
social manners many an easily de- 
fined and picturesque group. But, 
after all, under the surface, men are 
first men; they are more like than 
unlike each other: all that is essen- 
tially life is alike in them, and all 
the real distinctions of character 
exist everywhere. Each has the 
same choice to make for good or 
evil, the affections are the same all 
over the world, and so are the pur- 


poses that elevate and the passions 


that debase. We have no inten- 
tion, accordingly, of making easy 
comparisons, but rather of setting 
before the reader, so far as we can, 
the portraits of several men simul- 
taneously presented to the world, 
and very worthy of the interest and 
sympathy of their fellows. There 
is a diffuseness about the biogra- 
phy of the Englishman, and a con- 
centration in those of the French, 
which we might say was indica- 
tive of national character, were it 
not that the writers in both cases 
are English, which unfortunately 
puts a stop to this facile distinction 
to begin with. Mr. Smiles’s big 
book* alone is twice as large as the 
elegant volume in which Mr. Hamer- 
ton presents us with all that is 
essential to the understanding of a 
complete group of remarkable meu. 





It is a pity that Mr. Smiles’s book is 
so big, and perhaps in some particu- 
lars it is a pity that Mr. Hamerton’s 
is so little; but the latter is a very 
safe fault, as the reader will allow. 
The last time that the well-known 
name of Mr. Smiles appeared in 
these pages, it was in connection 
with one of the most interesting 
chapters of biography that has ever 
been added to literature. The book 
was little in this case: it contained 
an account of the struggling exist- 
ence of a very poor uneducated man 
—one who never in all his laborious 
life was so well off as our servants 
are, and who had neither leisure 
nor grace nor external advantage of 
any kind to recommend him—a man 
who lived hardly, who knew what 
it was to skirt the very borders of 
want, whose house was a cottage, 
whose trade was one of the home- 
liest exercised by poor men, and 
who had gained nothing in the 
long battle of his life but a little 
unpractical knowledge—knowledge 
that never put a penny in his pocket 
nor added a comfort to his life. 
And yet the book was a noble 
book ; the life, one that stirred the 
whole country with admiration, 
friendship, and fellow-feeling. The 
reader must not expect when he 
turns to the new biography which 
the same writer has now provided 
for us that any such pleasure 
awaits him. Mr. Smiles has had 
more to do with the life of the suc- 
cessful than with the labours of the 
poor; and probably this present 
chapter of human experience has 
more affinity with his previous 
works, than had the beautiful story 
of unvrewarded toil—sorrow, and 
trouble, and poverty, and courageous 





* George Moore, Merchant and Philanthropist. By 8. Smiles. London: Rout- 


ledge. 
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steadfastness, which gave to the life 
of the poor Scotch Naturalist so 
wonderful a charm. But never 
was there a more curious instance 
of the different impressions made 
upon the mind by an entirely suc- 
cessful career, and one which is 
checkered with failure and trouble, 
than is afforded by these two books. 
George Moore was an admirably 
good man. When he died, not very 
long ago, it is true that a large pro- 
portion of the public, neither con- 
nected with commerce nor with the 
business of philanthropy, hearing 
of the great commotion caused by 
his death, and the great honours 
paid to him at his burial, were 


tempted to ask, with some wonder, 


“Who was George Moore?” But 
yet, to a large district in England 
he was one of: the best known and 
most beneficent of rural potentates. 
He was great in the City, where he 
bad as many retainers as a feudal 
baron; and he was the moving 
spirit of more benevolent socie- 
ties than we can reckon. [Jlis life 
was full of good works. He was 
the most brilliantly successful of 
men. What he was able to gain 
for himself, and what he was able 
to do for others, were both on so 
great a scale as to excite our won- 
der while we read; and yet is it 
possible? Thomas Edward, the old 
cobbler, is twice as interesting—a 
far more delightful companion than 
he. It is not Mr. Moore’s fault, 
who was as good as gold—kind to 
everybody, and doing infinite good 
in his generation. Why is it? Per- 
haps because success and prosperity, 
though so delightful to possess, are 
not the qualities which interest us 
in a book ; but whatever the reason 
may be, there is no doubt about the 
effect. Mr. Smiles has not been for- 
tunate in his hero, though his hero 
was the most fortunate of men. 
And yet there is a good deal that 
is picturesque, and much that is edi- 
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fying, in the life of George Moore, 
He was the son of a statesman of 
Cumberland—one of those homely 
worthies who were revealed to us 
by that illumination of genius 
which, three-quarters of a century 
ago, suddenly lighted up the Lakes, 
Since Wordsworth there are few 
people so ignorant as not to know 
what a Cumberland statesman is 
—an independent, however poor, 
yeoman of the mountains, whose 
family may be as old as the How- 
ards, yet who has never risen, or 
eared to rise, if rising it could be 
called, beyond that rustic footing 
on the soil which nature gave him, 
George Moore was boru in 1806, of 
one of those sturdy peasant-proprie- 
tors. He was one of five children, 
with nothing before them but to 
earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brow,—honest and steady 
girls and boys, ready for whatever 
might come to them. George was 
the second son—“a very strong 
boy,” as he himself records. Long 
after, when he was a great landed 
proprietor, and one of the richest 
men in England, caressed by all the 
great people of Cumberland, and 
with the highest honours in the 
kingdom open to him, he gave an 
account of the beginning of his 
career. “I started at sixpence a- 
day,” he said, “and by the time 
that Iwas ten years old [ got eigh- 
teenpence a-day. When I reached 
the age of twelve I ‘carried my 
rig’ with the men. I sheared with 
the sickle, and kept time and pace 
with the full-grown men. For this 
I earned two shillings a-day, with 
my food. This was considered 
unequalled for a boy of my age to 
accomplish.” Nevertheless, he did 
not feel that this was as much as he 
was capable of. “I never swerved 
from my resolve to go away from 
home,” he says. “I felt that I 
could not hang about half idle, with 
no better resource before me than of 
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being a farm-servant; so I deter- 
mined that [ would leave home at 
thirteen, and fight the battle of life 
for myself.” This he did by be- 
coming the apprentice of a draper 
in the nearest little town— Wigton 
(not the Scotch Wigton). Here he 
had every kind of menial work to 
do. ‘I had to make the fire, clean 
the windows, groom my master’s 
horse, and do many things that 
boys from our ragged-schools now- 
adays think they are ‘too good for.’ ” 
A little later he became the prop 
of the business—his master being 
a man of irregular and evil habits. 
Poor boy! he was not himself 
in a very good way. He got his 
meals at the little inn of the 
place, a bad school enough, and 
learned to gamble. “I kept a pack 
of cards in my pocket. I played at 
cards almost every night. I went 
to the public-houses and played 
with the men for high stakes, .. . 
I sometimes played the whole night 
through.” This was not a promis- 
ing beginning for the country lad. 
But a crisis came, when his master 
found out these nocturnal dissipa- 
tions, and the boy, once recalled 
to a sense of his mistaken course, 
took bravely and finally the turn 
that leads to fortune. No thought 
of fortune, however, was in his 
mind, “I. thought of my dear 
father, and feared that I might 
break his heart, and bring his gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave. I 
lay in bed almost without moving 
for twenty-four hours. No one 
came near me, I was without food 
or drink. I thought of what I 
should do when I got up. If my 
master turned me off, I would go 
straightway to America. I resolved 
in any case to give up card-playing 
and gambling—which, by God’s 
grace, I am thankful to say I have 
firmly carried out.” 

The result of this early experience 
—the young penitent was only about 
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fifteen, and his worst sin seems to 
have been card-playing—was his de- 
termination, in after days, when “I 
have had hundreds of young men 
in my employment—to forgive what 
I have seen wrong in their conduct, 
and give them another chance.” 
It is not always that youthful error 
has so beneficial a result. 

After this early reformation 
George became the prop of a failing 
business, and did all that a boy 
could do to bolster up the erring 
employer who never seems to have 
set him anything but a bad ex- 
ample. When his apprenticeship 
was over he set out for London 
with thirty pounds in his pocket, 
and a certain ancestral hair-trunk 
which had descended to him from 
his great-uncle and godfather. He 
knew nobody, and had n8 notion 
of any way of getting employment 
except the primitive one of going 
from shop to shop asking for it. 
He was rustic in dress, in accent, and 
. -# 
in manners, speaking broad Cum- 
berland, as indeed he_is said to 
have done more or less all his life, 
—an honest, primitive country 
lad, with broad shoulders and hob- 
nailed shoes, and unbounded yet 
modest confidence in himself—a 
confidence which happily preserved 
him both now and throughout his 
life from the hesitations and tremors 
of more doubtful souls, He arrived 
in London the day before Good 
Friday 1825, and the first act of his 
town life was to attend certain 
north country sports—“ the annual 
wrestling-match ”—of the Cumber- 
land men in London, held at 
Chelsea on Good Friday. Here the 
boy’s blood was roused by the sight 
of the conflict, and he put down 
his name as one of the competitors. 
He is described as “ very strong-look- 
ing, middle-sized, with a broad chest 
and strongly developed muscles,”. 
with dark hair curling about his 
head, and a brown and animated 
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face glowing with health and vigour. 
He was nineteen, in all the freshness 
of his youth, and his rustic strength 
got him the third prize, and a host 
of new friends, who took him to 
the nearest public-house and “ treat- 
ed him to drink.” Not a very good 
beginning, one would have thought. 
But the lad had strength enough 
to throw off all that was bad. He 
broke off from his new acquaint- 
ances, refusing all further engage- 
ments, and next day set out on bis 
quest “to find a situation.” From 
shop to shop he went, presenting 
himself in his country clothes, with 
his healthy face and north country 
accent. ‘Charles Mceking of Hol- 
born” asked him if he wanted a 
porter’s situation, and “this nearly 
broke my heart,” for was he not a 
trained draper, who had served his 
apprenticeship, and managed his 
master’s business? “He went 
nearly all over London. He en- 
tered as many as thirty drapers’ 
shops in a day, always with the 
same result.” “ After beating about 
London for an entire week,” he 
himself said years after, when he 
was a prosperous and wealthy man, 
“IT began to think myself a not 
very marketable commodity in the 
great city.” 

Poor country lad! Despair began 
to close round him. He had pro- 
mised to write to his father to teli 
him of his success, and, sick at heart, 
he fulfilled his promise, though there 
was nothing but failure to tell, 
“ But when he had written bis letter 
it was so blotted with tears that he 
could not send it.” This made him 
resolve to wait a little longer before 
going off in despair to America, 
which seemed his last chance. And 
at the last moment a draper in Soho 
Square, who was himself a states- 
man’s son, inquired after the wan- 
derer. He was a Mr. Ray, of “ Graf- 
ton House,” who had heard from 
Cumberland about the adventurous 
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lad. He engaged him as his shop- 
man at a salary of £30 a-year, 
rough and uncouth as he was; and 
thus began behind the counter 
of the obscure drapery in Soho, 
among all the cheap gowns and rib. 
bons, as prosperous a career as 
was ever put on record. However, 
in these days Soho Square was not 
precisely what it is now. There 
were great ladies among the cus- 
tomers at Grafton House, one of 
whom very nearly ruined the un- 
fortunate shopman by a mistake 
about money. However, his obsti- 
nate good sense and prudence ‘got 
him out of the scrape. His humble 
beginning is enlivened by the most 
genuine romance of town life,—the 
familiar poetical fable of the vir- 
tuous apprentice and the master’s 
daughter—a fairy tale which 
naturally belongs to that emble- 
matical Whittington, born to luck, 
who becomes three times Lord 
Mayor of London. “ When George 
Moore had been about six months 
at Grafton House, he one day 
observed a bright little girl come 
tripping from the warehouse accom- 
panied by ber mother. ‘ Who are 
they?’ he asked of one of those 
standing near. ‘Why, don’t you 
know? that’s the guv’nor’s wife 
and daughter.’ ‘ Well,’ said George, 
‘if ever I marry, that girl shall be . 
my wife.” And this early deter- 
mination was realised—though at 
first it looked as little likely as was 
the page’s suit to the king’s daugh- 
ter. The young  north-country 
draper was not a man to have nay 
said to him, any more than a fairy 
knight. 

George Moore’s ambition, how- 
ever, was not long content with the 
shop i in Soho. He soon found that 
the bondage of the life was uncon- 
genial to him, and that “he would 
rather break stones on the road 
than remain behind a counter.” 
At twenty he transferred himself, 
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with the assistance of his first em- 
ployer, to “the first lace-house in 
the city,” where, at first, his un- 
couth qualities were more remarked 
than his genius for business, and 
where he was stimulated into a 
strenuous effort at self-education. 
He went to a night-school, and fre- 
quently sat “studying my lessons 
until the small hours in the morn- 
ing”—and devoted himself to his 
work with all the eagerness of his 
nature. Two or three amusing and 
some charming incidents are told of 
him at this period of his life. He 
had got a situation for a younger 
brother, whose task of carrying out 
parcels after the day’s work was 
very trying to his weaker physique, 
whereupon George, “ when his day’s 
work was over, put on an old coat, 
and went from the city to the west- 
end to deliver his brother’s parcels,” 
—an exhibition of homely heroism 
which is delightful: and here is a 
Judicrous example of the “ pushing” 
and dauntless yet confused eager- 
vess of the young man to do and 
see everything, which is curious 
in its evidence of character and 
half-awakened intellect :— 


‘* After I had been two years in Lon- 
don, I had a great and anxious desire to 
see the House of Commons. I got a 
half-holiday for the purpose, I did not 
think of getting an order from an M.P. 
Indeed, I had not the slightest doubt 
of getting into the House. I first tried 
to get into the strangers’ gallery, but 
failed. I then hung about the entrance 
to see whether I could find some op- 
portunity. I saw three or four mem- 
bers hurrying in, and J hurried in 
with them. The door-keepers had 
not noticed me. I walked into the 
middle of the House. When I got in, 
I almost fainted with fear, lest I should 
be discovered. I first got into a seat 
with the name of Canning written 
upon it. I then proceeded to a seat 
behind, and sat there all the evening. 
I heard Mr. Canning bring forward his 
motion to reduce the duty on corn. 
He made a brilliant speech. He was 
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followed by many other speakers. I 
sat out the whole debate.” , 

Fancy the lumpish Cumberland 
lad—half understanding, with the 
mind just awakening in him, trem- 
bling at his own temerity, yet not 
half aware how great that temerity 
into Canning’s 
seat, in the most august of as- 
semblies! Probably the members 
about thought him some raw 
young squire just elected, as he 
sat, faint with alarm, yet keeping 
all his wits about him, and listen- 
ing with all his ears, Little more 
than twenty years after, he was in- 
vited by several constituencies to 
represent them in the House which 
he had thus invaded in his ignor- 
ance; but the intense self-confidence 
of the man did not go this length, 
“ He was of opinion that Parlia- 
ment should be composed: of the 
best, wisest, and most highly edu- 
cated men in the country. He 
always averred that be was not one 
of these men.” And no doubt this 
decision was a wisé one. 

However, the next step in 
Moore’s life, though it was not a 
very splendid one, set him at once 
in the way of fortune. He was 
made “ town-traveller for the firm.” 
Then he was promoted to “the 
Liverpool and Manchester circuit.” 
The office of bagman is not generally 
looked upon with great respect, nor 
are we disposed to look for the 
heroic and conquering kind of men 
in its ranks; but in it seems to have 
been the very inspiration of this 
successful man’s life. The goods 
with which he travelled from draper 
to draper, exercising all his ingen- 
uity to sell—flattering, coaxing, 
even drinking, throwing himself 
into every innocent wile that was 
calculated to please his customers— 
was lace,—not, let anybody suppose, 
the laces of Flanders or Venice, but 
those unsophisticated goods which 
are made at Nottingham. His own 
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satisfaction in his work, and the ad- 
miration of Mr. Smiles for his suc- 
eess, are comical,—though we do 
not see, after all, why a man should 
not be as happy in well-earned suc- 
cess as a bagman, as in any other 
well-conducted enterprise. It is no 
doubt only one of the prejudices of 


education which makes us smile af 


the following outburst of popular 
applause on a lower level than that 
which we are apt to hear of. We 
can imagine the scene in one of 
Dickens's books,—the _ bustling, 
active hero of the commercial room, 
knowing all the waiters’ names, and 
great in all the knowledge of the 
road, and his cirele of admiring shop- 
men of the country town, to whom 
his city glories were so dazzling, 
and his success the highest thing to 
be hoped for; but it is curious to 
meet with it in dignified literature 
of the improving sort. 


“At the inns which he frequented 
he was regarded as a sort of hero. 
The other travellers used to pack up 
his goods, and thus help him on his 
way. They took pride in his success, 
and boasted of his greatness. A young 
traveller, who had just entered the 
Northern Circuit, arrived at the ‘ Star’ 
Hotel, Manchester, while about a dozen 
travellers were helping George to pack 
up his goods. ‘Who's that young 
fellow they are making such a fuss 
about?’ ‘Oh, it’s George!’ ‘And 
who’s George?’ ‘What! don’t you 
“know the NAPOLEON OF WATLING 
STREET? let me introduce you.’” 


The capitals are Mr. Smiles’s, not 
ours ; and, as we have already said, 
we see no reason why we should 
laugh at the enthusiasm of the 
commercial travellers. Had they 
been a party of idle young soldiers 
in a garrison town, surrounding a 
popular brother, all would seem 
perfectly natural. As, however, 
the conquering hero thus sped on- 
ward in his career, he found con- 
fronting him here and there one 
oppovent—and only one—who could 
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make any stand against him. The 
two competitors found each other 
out with lively curiosity and respect. 
The other was a certain Groucock, a 
partner in his own firm. The two 
between them took all the honours 
of the road. Before Moore’s time 
Groucock had carried everything 
his own way; but “ Moore worked 
with greater celerity, and very soon 
divided the trade,” then “ gradually 
succeeded in taking the largest share 
of the business.” Now and then 
one stole a march on the other, and 
gathered the entire harvest of orders 
before his rival was aware, At length 
Groucock “found it necessary to 
come to terms;” he offered Moore 
“the incredible salary of £500 a- 
year” to leave his present employers 
and travel for the Groucock firm. 
Moore, however, with his keen 
business sense, saw a better way 
than even this immense advance of 
earnings. He stood out for a part- 
nership, and accordingly, at the 
age of twenty-three, became one of 
the firm of Groucock, Copestake, 
and Moore—now, we believe, one of 
the best-known firms in London. 
After this change he went on 
triumphantly in his career as a 
traveller, this time with no rival, 
carrying everything before him. 
The stories of his devices to get 
customers are often laughable, and 
sometimes so very “smart” that 
the reader may be disposed to 
wonder whether this is the ordin- 
ary way of legitimate business. 
That they do not consist with good 
taste is a minor matter, for perhaps 
good taste is not the thing to be 
looked for in these regions of 
society. Here is one of the many 
ways he took to get orders. The 
individual to be subdued was “a 
tenacious draper in a Lancashire 
town,” who had always refused to 
deal with him. Moore’s energies 
were in this case specially stimu- 


lated by a bet. 
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“The draper saw him entering the 
shop, and cried out, ‘ All full, all full, 
Mr. Moore! I told you so before.’ 
‘Never mind,’ said George, ‘ you won’t 
object to a crack.’ ‘Oh, no,’ said the 
draper. They cracked about many 
things, and then George Moore, calling 
the draper’s attention to a new coat he 
wore, asked what he thought of it? 
‘It’s a capital coat,’ said the draper. 
‘ Yes, first-rate; made in the best style 
by a first-rate London tailor,’ The 
draper looked at it again, and again 
admired it. ‘ Why,’ said George, ‘ you 
are exactly my size; it’s quite new, 
I'll sell it you.’ ‘ What’s the price?’ 
‘Twenty-five shillings.’ ‘ What ! that’s 
very cheap.’ ‘ Yes, it’s a great bar- 

ain. ‘Then Tl buy it,’ said the 

raper. George went back to his ho- 
tel, donned another suit, and sent the 
great bargain to the draper. George 
calling again, the draper offered to 
pay him. ‘No, no,’ said George, ‘I'll 
book it; you’ve opened an account.’ 
Mr. Moore had sold the coat at a loss, 
but he was recouped by the £5 bet he 
had won, and he obtained an order 
besides. The draper afterwards be- 
came one of his best customers.” 


This is amusing enough; but it 
is not a very elevated kind of his- 
tory. How different was the tale 
of the poor Scotch cobbler, lying in 
wait in the silence of the woods, 
hearing all the wild creatures stir- 
ring in their nests, waiting for the 
rare bird or insect on which his 
soul was set, from the vulgar re- 
cord of trade success! But this is 
about all the reader is likely to 
make of Mr. George Moore. He 
got to be a preposterously rich 
aud successful man; he employed 
men by the bundred, and was very 
good and kind and considerate to 
them, never hard upon a backslider, 
always liberal and generous to the 
worthy. He succeeded ‘in marry- 
ing his master’s daughter, according 
to his original programme, but not 
in order to climb up higher by her 
means; and when she died, and he 
had mourned her duly, married an- 
other wife of greater social import- 





ance. And he was taken in with 
the warmest generosity of reception 
to the best houses in his county. 
The proud Howards opened their 
arms to him, and made him like one 
of their family. Bishops and arch- 
bishops, lords and squires, received 
and visited him. He was intreated, 


‘but in vain, to represent various im- 


portant constituencies in Parliament, 
from that of Nottingham where bis 
lace was made, and with which he had 
accordingly a distinct trade connec- 
tion, to that of the city of London, 
in which there was no man better 
known. He acquired a great house 
in his native district, and lived 
there part—but oniy part—of the 
busy year, dispensing magnificent 
hospitality, and living like a prince, 
conferring perpetual benefits upon 
the poor neighbours among whom he 
had been bora as pooras any. But 
notwithstanding this wonderful suc- 
cess, he was always, so far as this 
biqgraphy shows, the cheerful, bust- 
ling bagman—the busiest, swiftest, 
and most popular of commercial tra- 
vellers, We do not mean fora moment 
to disparage Mr. Moore. No one, it 
is evident, would have been justified 
in branding him with the title of 
parvenu, or imputing to him the 
meannesses of a nouveau riche, At 
his most splendid moments his 
poorest friend, his clerks and work- 
men, had a place at his board among 
the Cumberland grandees and the 
dignified clergymen. He had no fibre 
of the snob in him, so far as can be 
seen, but simply and steadily kept 
Iris place, making no false pretences. 
But though he was not a snob in 
any sense of the word, he was a 
commercial traveller to the end. 
When he took up charity as his 
occupation, and spent his life in 
collecting subscriptions and man- 
aging benevolent undertakings, he 
pursued this new course in exactly 
the same spirit which had animated 
him in his quest of orders, gather- 
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ing cheques and subscriptions in- 
stead of commissions for lace, but 
with the self-same readiness of 
resource, industry, gaiety, and de- 
termination. To give any detailed 
account of these benevolent under- 
takings would be impossible—the 
name of them was legion. When 
he went to Cumberland for his 
holidays, even before he became the 
owner of a great house and a county 
notability, there ensued a kind of 
carnival of school-feasting and com- 
petitive examination, new games of 
a homely Olympus, which brought 
the whole county about him for 
days together. No Border lord or 
knight made so great a commotion 
in the country-side as did the London 
warehouseman from Bow {hurch- 
yard, the Cumberland yeoman’s son. 
In town his spare moments were all 
filled with charitable work. Indeed 
it seems impossible to make out how 
he could have had any time for his 
business, so completely did he throw 
himself into the toils of charity. 
The Commercial Travellers’ Schools 
made an appropriate beginning to 
his career of benevolence; and till 
the very end of his life he never 
gave "P his ardent attempts to 
soothe the troubles of the world on 
one side and empty its pockets on 
the other. “ When a society or 4in- 
stitution was getting short of funds, 
the promoters immediately endeav- 
oured to enlist him. He was not 
so much interested in the affairs of 
institutions which were thriving, 
as about the institutions that were 
falling and going down for lack of 
funds. Everybody concerned in 
charitable institutions in London 
knew that Mr. Moore was one of 
the most indefatigable of beggars. 
“For nearly twenty years of his 
life, George Moore went round 
amongst his friends, and amongst 
many who were not his friends, 
and implored them for money on 
behalf of the charitable institutions 


of London,” Rapid and brisk, with 
a bustle and sweep of energy which 
must have been exactly like that 
which carried him so triumphantly 
through the “ Liverpool and Man- 
chester circuit,” and brought all 
his fellows round him to pack his 
boxes of patterns, he rushed into 
his friends’ counting-houses, “J 
am on a begging expedition,” he 
said. “Oh, we know that very 
well—what is it?’ cried the vic- 
tims. Thus the philanthropist bus- 
tled on. 

* This busy career reached ‘a heroic 
point in the year 1871, when, on 
the news of the surrender of Paris, 
and the consequent opening of its 
besieged gates, Moore rushed upon 
the starving city with “ seventy 
tons of food and £5000 in money,” 
the produce of the Mansion-house 
fund for the relief of the sufferers, 
Nothing could exceed the eagerness 
with which he pushed his way on- 
ward through all difficulties with bis 
waggons, the old afflatus of his trade 
coming whimsically in, in his ardent 
benevolence. It was as if some 
other Groucock, hot rival of his 
youth, was pressing on his steps to 
get at those hungry mouths and 
fainting souls before him. “ 1 think 
I should have died had I not been 


first in Paris,” he says, with incom- * 


parable naiveté. And he was first 
in the field. The story of the re- 
lief is a triumph of his speed and 
readiness and rapid organisation, 
He threw open his own Paris office 
as a depot of charity, and flung 
himself into the work with all his 
heart. The immense need, the un- 
mistakable help which could be 
given, the warm and unhesitating 
gratitude, all filled the very atmos- 
phere which the English deputies 
were breathing, and made this office 
delightful to a man so warm-hearted, 
so eager to serve all who needed 
service, and so sure that he was 
doing the very best thing that could 
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be done, which it is evident was 
the spring of all his movements, 
He was overwhelmed with requests 
from refugees in England to find 
out husbands, brothers, and sons 
who had been left behind in France ; 
and with unfailing kindness he 
charged himself with them. Convoy 
after convoy cf fresh waggons loaded 
with food came in. The soldiers 
who worked at this benevolent com- 
missariat pleased the leader most. 
“They have all stuck to their 
waggons, and brought them right 
through,” he says. “Two others 
(civilians) came to me and com- 
plained that they could not get 
through. One had left his pro- 
visions in charge of some one at 
Amiens, and another neurer Paris, 
I ordered them back again with a 
very few words, and told them not 
to come to me again till they had 
got their waggons into Paris, and 
could report so.” Thus things 
went on, till at last, after about 
three weeks’ constant work, pouring 
rations into the hands and mouths 
of the starving, the police gave or- 
ders that the distribution of food 
should cease, as the crowds that 
surrounded Mr. Moore’s depot 
blocked the thoroughfare. Then 
followed a burst of enthusiastic 
charity. “We put on all steam,” 
Moore wrote, “and determined to 
keep open all night as well as dur- 
ing the following day. All the 
streets round the warehouse were 
blocked with people. The food was 
all ready for distribution. We cal- 
culated that we ran a party through 
in half a minute! The French peo- 
le were astonished at our energy. 

ey cheered us. I remained till 
one at night, and left them in full 
swing,” The work went on with- 
out intermission till eight o’clock 
next night, when the warehouse 
was closed,—“ they had distributed 
food to 96,500 persons!” The 
remnant was given to the Arch- 
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bishop of Paris, the Protestant pas- 
tors, and the Jewish Rabbi, for 
after-disiribution. The effect of 
this exciting episode upon the 
dauntless and unwearying represen- . 
tative of English charity was very 
exhausting and painful. “I cannot 
recover from my weariness,” he 
wrote after he returned home, “I 
dream all night about Paris, and 
cannot get sound rest.” Sometimes 
he would start up at night, crying 
out, “Do you ‘see that woman 
dying? I must go to Versailles.” 
The grateful feeling shown towards 
him by the nation in whose ser- 
vice be had thus laboured, was 
touching and universal. Bouquets 
with pretty inscriptions were .put 
anonymously into his carriage, with 
all the grace of France. Even the 
Communists kept their petroleum 
from the warehouse where |’An- 
glais had stood all night and served 
out bread to the starving, and spared 
the little adjacent church, it is said, 
for his sake. A Frenchman pass- 
ing Mr. Moore’s house some years 
after, was seen to take off his hat 
as he did so, and being asked the 
reason, declared he could not pass 
that door without some tribute of 
respect. The whole incident is fine, 
and forms a kind of climax to this 
busy, worthy, beneficent, and al- 
ways successful career. 

He died in harness, on the point 
of attending one of the many pub- 
lic meetings for benevolent purposes 
in which his soul delighted. It 
was to be held in Carlisle, bis county 
town; and he went with fifty 
pounds and the notes of his speech 
in his pocket, a hale and vigorous 
man of seventy, lifelike and strong, 
though very conscious of having 
reached the boundary-line of human 
existence, and with a curious way,. 
only noted afterwards as was nat- 
ural, of considering all the things. 
he did as done for the last time. 
Standing in the street while waiting. 


Q 
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for his meeting, he was suddenly 
thrown down by a runaway horse, 
his hour having come, and died 
next day in the Grey Goat Inn at 
. Carlisle, the place from which he 
had started fifty-two years before to 
make his fortune in London. He 
had passed the night there, a boy 
of eighteen, ignorant and poor, and 
he now passed there his last night 
on earth, with all Cumberland, so to 
speak, watching every breath he 
drew. A man more kind, more 
universally helpful, never lived. 
He was good to everybody, and 
successful in almost everything he 
put his hand to. Neither age, 
nor the consciousness of such un- 
usual attainments, happiness, hon- 
our, or wealth, ever averted his ea- 

er steps or diminished his energy. 
t would be unjust to refuse him the 
fullest meed of praise. We do not 
know why, with so many elements 
of nobleness in him, he should not 
ibe more interesting. Perhaps it is 
Mr. Smiles’s fault, perhaps it is the 
fault of Success—that delightful re- 
-oompense of virtue, which fails of 
attracting our hearts, though it does 
-a great deal better for its favourites. 
We take leave very respectfully of 
this good man ; but a hundred times 
better we liked the ‘cobbler, who 
‘succeeded in nothing; for human 
nature is very perverse. “ What 
can you make,” a sceptical City 
man said, when the work was under- 
taken, “ out of the life of a London 
warehouseman?” and this at first 
discowraged Mr. Smiles. It would 
have been no great loss to literature 
had he adopted this honest opinion. 


There are few national peculiari- 
ties more remarkable than the man- 
ner in which Englishmen often 
-adopt another country into a dearer 
.and warmer place than their own, 
finding in its children the objects 
of their special admiration, France 
‘has this power of attracting the 


Anglo-Saxon mind more perhaps 
than any other country except 
Italy—more (we think) than Ger. 
mary, though the Teutonic race is 
more nearly akin to our own; and 
this is all the more to be wondered 
at, that it is so seldom reciprocal, 
Frenchmen may be Anglo-maniacs, 
but they are very seldom lovers of 
the individual Englishman. They 
‘entertain a kind of amused respect 
for some English qualities; and 
among the Orleanists and_parlia- 
mentary constitutional party in 
France there is a political admira- 
tion for the principles of English 
government which is dogmatic as a 
creed, and often not very intelli- 
gent. But the Englishman, though 
they may respect him, though they 
may take him for a model of honesty 
and clumsy strength, is never the 
object of personal interest and ad- 
miring regard which many French- 
men are to their partisans on this 
side of the Channel. And the same 
predilection goes still further, ex- 
tending from individuals to various 
developments of society. It is 
quite curious to note the difference 
between the pictures made by an 
Englishman of French provincial 
life, and those which come from the 
hands of native artists. The Eng- 
lish writer finds unbounded inter. 
est, grace, and picturesque variety 
in scenes which to the Parisian are 
dull as ditch-water. The grasping, 
miserly peasant, with a heart as 
hard as a millstone, becomes im- 
pressionable, eloquent, and tender 
to his insular visitor; and the vie de 
province, which even in the hands 
of genius is morne, melancholy, 
and oppressive in the most terrible 
degree from a French point of view, 
is in English books everything that 
is lively, friendly, and bright. Mr. 
Hamerton is one of the most re- 


‘markable instances of this affection- 


ate sympathy, as, may we not add, 
is the anonymous author of ‘ Mar. 
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morne,’ whose personality, to be 
sure, no one can guess at, and who 
js audacious enough to embody in 
the very name of his novel the 
sentiment of dulness and desolation 
which Frenchmen so often find (but 
he does not) in the life of a retired 
country neighbourhood. Compare 
Balzac’s terrible pictures with the 
cheerful and sunny sketches made 
by English painters; and, indeed, 
even when the colours are not so 
tragic as those of Balzac, the sense 
of monotony, the dismal platitude of 
rovincial existence, the dull society 
and heavy solitude portrayed by al- 
most every Frenchman in the sec- 
ondary towns of France, are enough 
to chill the blood in the reader’s 
veins. How different is its aspect 
to our countrymen! We remember 
when Mr. Campbell’s book about 
‘Life in Normandy’ filled us with 
enthusiasm, not to be quenched ex- 
cept by the terrible aspect of such 
a town as Avranches, for example, 
which we have always assured our- 
selves must have been spoiled by 
the English who infest the place; 
and Miss Thackeray’s pictures of 
the Norman coast, how lively, how 
sweet, how bright is their gentle 
colouring! not dull in everlasting 
twilight as a Frenchman would 
make it. In what charming bright- 
ness, too, is French social life pre- 
sented to us in -Mr. Marshall’s pleas- 
ant book! A soft enthusiasm floods 
all the moral landscape—warm lik- 
ing, affectionate admiration, and 
something that looks like gratitude, 
are in the picture. It is not an in- 
different and impartial narrative, 
like the commonplace accounts of 
other countries. Italy attracts, in- 
deed, the same sort of enthusiastic 
sentiment. But in Italy there are 
more distinct attractions of natural 
beauty and all the treasures of art 
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to supply an additional motive of 
attachment; whereas, on the other 
side, the charm in France alone lies 
in her simplicity, without any lofty 
spell of art, and with no more 
beauty than we can find any day 
within reach of our own doors. 

Mr. Hamerton’s new book* is 
warmly pervaded by this sympathy 
and attachment. We have here a 
group of Frenchmen not in any 
way connected with each other, 
though contemporaries and some- 
times friends ; and through them a 
glimpse of France is presented to 
us in some of its best and most 
attractive phases, The number 
is made up by a scientific ex- 
plorer, a priest, a man of letters, 
and two artists—a painter and a 
sculptor,—all taken from the cul- 
tivated classes, and set before us 
with much of the force and viva- 
city of their national art, which 
is rarely so long-winded as our 
own. As in France a book like 
that which we have described 
in the previous pages—a more 
or less artless compilation of 
all the remains of a man not by 
any means of the highest mould 
—would be impossible; so the con- 
centrated narrative, telling all that 
is needful for a comprehension of 
the character but little more, which 
is popular on the other side of the 
Channel, is little known among 
ourselves. Perhaps the unity of 
interest is somewhat lost by the 
massing together of a number of 
men in one small circle, which con- 
fuses our view of each individual, 
and makes a jumble of faculties and 
incidents in our recollection. Mr. 
Hamerton, however, has chosen a 
group of men almost all actuated 
by the same kind of motives and 
impulses—men of high virtue, re- 
fined tastes, and pure associations. 





* Modern Frenchmen. 
son, & Halliday : London, 1878. 
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His traveller and author are not 
orthodox, but they are never irre- 
ligious, and even in their furthest 
straying a-field from the traditions 
of the Charch, they vever defy or 
treat her with disrespect; while his 
young priest is the very flower of 
that most attractive modern school 
of French Catholicism, which com- 
bines (or tries to combine) the 
highest devotion with the most 
liberal and tolerant sentiments. The 
histories of their lives as thus re- 
corded are as concise and regular 
as an epic, which indeed every story 
of man’s life ought to be. Oddly 
enough, the biographies of English- 
men, however full of steady pur- 
pose, rarely fit into this mould. 
Their beginnings and endings do 
not seem so distinct; they are less 
logical, less consistent, and the acci- 
dental and spontaneous tell for a 
great deal more in them. But it 
is unnecessary to generalise, when 
the lives themselves are before us, 
more distinct than any theory is 
likely to be. 

Mr. Hamerton would seem to be, 
to some extent at least, a believer 
in the doctrine of heredity; for 
he pauses to point out that almost 
all his heroes were the sons of men 
of some distinction, whose talents, 
and still more certainly whose start- 
ing-point, they inherited. Of the 
importance of this latter particular 
there can be no doubt. A man 
who has given his son the pedestal 
of bis own work and reputation 
to start from, has done as much 
for him as he who has left bim an 
estate. Let us . begin, however, 
with the only entirely self-made 
man of Mr. Hamerton’s group, the 
homely and vigorous citizen-sculp- 
tor, Francois Rude. We fear few 
English readers will even know his 
name; but as that name has been 
given to one of the rooms in the 
Louvre, it has evidently gained 
full appreciation in his own country. 
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Rude began his life as the son of 
a blacksmith in Dijon, who had 
invented a new kind of stove called 
a prussienne, to the manufacturejand 
sale of which his boy was naturall 

dedicated. But the boy had a will 
of his own; and a chance visit to 
the public School of Art, and sight 
of all the beautiful things collected 
there, fired him with the enthusiasm 
of an artist. His father yielded on 
condition that his studies in art 
should be confined to such orna- 
mental work as would serve for the 
decoration of the prussienne—a 
homely use: and thus the young 
Francois began his career. Not 
only did he thus undertake double 
toil—for attendance at the Art 
School did not lessen his own work 
at home, and his training to his trade 
as a maker of stoves—but with his 
hands full of manual labour, he 
rushed into the study of literature 
as well, sitting up half the night 
to educate himself, and storing his 
mind with reading. For this pur- 
pose he had to borrow not only 
books, but even the means of read- 
ing them—the candles which his 
father would not allow; and shut 
up in his little garret, he worked 
doggedly during the night to ac- 
quire information and fit himself to 
understand the new wonders which 
were dawning upon him. While 
thus filling up every spare moment, 
and working at the forge during the 
hours of the working day, he gained 
at his school the first prize for or- 
namental drawing, and the second 
for an academy study from the life, 
Thus decorated, was he to go on 
at his blacksmith’s work adorning © 
stoves? Clearly such a_ sacrifice 
was not possible; and the head 
of the Art School, a certain M. 
Devosge, procured his father’s per- 
mission that Francois should take 
up art as a profession. Almost the 
first work the young man executed 
was a bust of a well-known citizen 
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of Dijon, which the town now 

esses with pride. M. Devosge 
and M. Fremiet, another intelligent 
and generous townsman, took the 
young blacksmith-sculptor under 
their care. They got him commis- 
sions, they gave him their advice 
and help; and the latter, though 
aman holding an official position, 
and of much higher pretensions than 
those of the artisan-artist, who but 
the other day had been making 
stoves, took him into his own house, 


bought a substitute for him wher, 


he.was drawn for the conscription, 
and fostered his genius in every way. 


When the young man finally set out’ 


for Paris at three -and-twenty to 
make his fortune, he carried with 
him such a sense of tender grateful- 
ness and confidence in the love of 
his friends as makes the world 
bright. “The sculptor used to say 
in after-life that his feelings towards 
MM. Devosge and Fremiet were 
much beyond what is called grati- 
tude; his heart was too full of love 
for both of them to have room for 
any such sentiment, while they on 
their part had no notion of being 
atrons or benefactors.” There is an 
instinctive delicacy of perception 
in these half-dozen words which go 
far beyond the vulgar doctrine of 
recompense for benefits received. 
Gratitude is a miserable and servile 
imitation of this true sentiment. If 
generous kindness does not produce 
love, what generous heart cares for 
the formal return of gratitude? It 
is a kind of small change for the 
gold of true and tender help. The 
young man left his friends “ with 


his heart full of love,” and followed , 


by anxious thoughts and prayers as 
when a son goes out into the world. 

But Rude was not one of those 
who keep their friends on the rack 
of anxiety. Carrying with him an 
introduction to Denon, then a great 
authority on art in Paris, the official 
director of museums, and head, so 
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to speak, of the fine art department, 
he took also a little statuette as 
evidence of his powers, which the 
great man, dazzled, took for a copy 
from the antique; and threw him- 
self into his work with such energy 
that in five years he gained the 
pria de Rome, the highest object of 
a young artist’s hopes. Before he 
could start for Rome, however, Rude 
became entangled in the troubles of 
the time, which was stormy enough. 
He went to pay his friends a visit 
at Dijon in 1814, when about to set 
out for Italy, and here he became 
one of the heroes of a very pictur- 
esque and striking incident. The 
Emperor had just escaped from 
Elba, and the news had set all men’s 
hearts thrilling, when the young 
man got back to his native town, 
He was a Bonapartist, ardent and 
enthusiastic, though not in the sense 
in which the word is used now. The 
Emperor was coming on one hand, 
and Ney was marching to meet him 
on the other —to meet and sto 
his former master, still the hope 
of France. Would he do it? was 
the question. Would the army, 
which had been Napoleon’s, place 
itself in his way and arrest the pro- 
gress of its old leader. They were 
to march through Dijon, and what 
if their temper might be tested 
there? In the haste of the mo- 
ment nothing but a bold expedient 
could serve the purpose: for it was 
only while the soldiers were march- 
ing through the city that any in- 
fluence could be exercised. Rude 
and five others, with tricoloured 
cockades, waited with beating hearts 
till the moment came. 


“Just then they heard the trumpet 
of Ney’s advanced-guard, and the six 
went boldly out with their colours, and 

sted themselves in line, with their 

ks to a boarding in front of the 
theatre. The critical moment had now 
arrived ; a regiment of hussars came 
riding along the street, with white 
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cockades and. drawn swords. When 
Rude, in after-life, used to tell the story 
of that day, he said that he and his five 
companions shouted ‘ Vive ’ Empereur!’ 
as the royalist cavalry came on. ‘They 
had nothing to do,’ he said, ‘ but lower 
the points of their sabres and pin us 
to the boards.’ The first troop merely 
looked at them, looked at their tri- 
coloured flags and cockades, and then 
turned aside to go down the Rue 
Rameau; the second troop came on. 
Rude and his companions shouted ‘ Vive 
? Empereur /’ louder than ever. This 
time the soldiers hesitated, and on 
receiving the word of command to turn 
down the Rue Rameau, they answered 
‘Vive 0 Empereur!’ Men and officers 
changed their white cockades for the 
tricolour.”’ 


It is impossible to imagine a 
more picturesque incident or a 
bolder action. It gave just the 
necessary impulse to clinch the 
decisions of the wavering and ex- 
cited army ; but even in doing this 
it might easily have cost the lives 
of the six bold pioneers and fugle- 
men, 

This incident put an end to the 
Italian journey and the enjoyment 
of the grand prix de Rome. M. 
Fremiet, who had taken an active 
part in the momentary return of the 
Empire, had to fly on its‘final over- 
throw; and Rude behaved himself 
like the true son and man he was. 
He conveyed his friend away out 
of danger, then returned to take 
charge of his family, a number of 
helpless women and children, whom 
he conducted to Brussels, where they 
all settled in exile, and where Rude 
married the eldest daughter of the 
house. There he lived and worked 
with characteristic energy for a 
dozen years, establishing a school 
of art and extending his reputation 
in Belgium; but when he went back 
to Paris in 1827, he had made very 
little advance, so far as fortune went, 
since the time he had left it. Even 
a prix de Rome when out of sight 
and hearing is soon forgotten; and 
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though he began at ence to exhib. 
it, no marked success attended the 
first four years of his return. He 
received, however, two commissions 
from Government—one for part of 
the frieze of the Are de lEtoile, 
the other for a bust of Lapeyrouse, 
which latter proved the turning- 
point of his career, The reader will 
remember an incident somewhat 
similar in the life of Michael Angelo: 
he too had an awkward bit of 
marble given to him, which nobody 
else could make anything of, out of 
which, however, came. his gigantic 
David, and his still more gigantic 
fame. Rude’s success was not like 
Michael Angelo’s, neither in the 
work nor in the reputation. Yet 
there is a pleasant likeness between 
the incidents. 


“That bust of Lapeyrouse, or rather 
the block of marble for it, had a pow- 
erful influence on the artist’s future 
career. The government had given 
the marble, which was larger than ne- 
cessary, so Rude cut a piece off which 
had the shape of aprism. The posses- 
sion of this piece of marble was a con- 
stant stimulus to the poor sculptor. 
‘Make something of me!’ it said to 
him continually ; and the answer was 
always, ‘What can I make of such 
an oddly-shaped block as thee?’ At 
length, after much pondering, it oc- 
curred to Rude that there was just 
room in it for a little Neapolitan fish- 
er-boy playing with a tortoise; and 
as soon as this idea had suggested 
itself, he determined to carry it into 
execution. 

“TI have not said much hitherto 
about the sculptor’s wife. Some char- 
acters describe themselves better in an 
authentic sentence than the art of the 
biographer can describe them in pages 
of the most careful writing, so Rude’s 
wife shall speak for herself. ‘The mar- 
ble was there for the new statue, but 
what about the current expenses while 
the artist was executing it? A block 
of marble is not like a lump of clay— 
it cannot be fashioned between the 
rising and the setting of thesun. 'There 
were house expenses .and studio ex- 
penses, the wages of the carver, and 
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all to be paid—out of what? ‘If 
necessary, we will sell the linen off our 
backs,’ said Madame Rude.” 


The success of this work was im- 
mense. “At the beginning of a 
certain fortnight in the spring of 
1833 our hero was a perfectly ob- 
scure artist; whereas at the end 
of the same fortnight he was the 
most popular sculptor in France.” 
The statue was purchased by Gov- 
ernment for the Luxembourg, the 
sculptor received the cross of the 
Legion of Honour, and Rude’s for- 
tune was made. Alas! what did 
success or fame matter? His son 
died while he was still working at 
this statue—his only child, it would 
appear; and he never recovered drom 
so terrible a blow. 

This success, however, had no 
such effect upon the Frenchman as 
success so generally has even upon 
the most modest of artists. He made 
no change whatever in his home- 
ly life. “To the day of his death 
he remained resolutely plebeian.” 
Mr. Hamerton says, “ gracing him- 
self with all the virtues and accom- 
eae that might be attainable 
y aman of the common people, but 
without the slightest desire to raise 
himself into any other social class, 

All his life he considered 
himself simply a working man, and 
his ambition was to do the best 
work he could, and to be himself, 
in all things, the model of those 
qualities which may be attaina- 
ble in humble life. His work was 
always the best he coula do, and 
he spared upon it neither time nor 
ong He had a horror of the 

asty, unconscientious productions 
which French workmen call paco- 
tille and camelotte ; exactly the same 
feeling that a first-rate cabinetmaker 
has with regard to goods got up 
hastily for sale.” Mr. Hamerton 
works this picture out with many 
more details than we can find space 
for; but the description of the noble 


workman, with his beard like a 
river-god, his figure “erect and 
straight as a pillar,” his magnificent 
head, “grandly modelled, with a 
great breadth about the temples,” 
is so attractive, that we instinctively 
look for one of Rajon’s etchings of 
this fine primitive heroic figure. 
His beard, however,—*“ an immense 
beard of the purest white, which 
fell in broad masses like a cascade 
over his powerful chest,”—was not 
well thought of in refined circles in 
Paris. “It was not considered re- 
spectable,—it had a revolutionary 
aspect.” “We cannot admit the 
man with the beard,” said the great 
Forty of the Academy. Thus he 
never attained the very Olympus 
of French honour; but everything 
that could be had from the admira- 
tion and enthusiasm of the nation 
was his. His own town gave him 
a banquet, placing his two earliest 
busts among the chief decorations 
of the room in which it was held; 
shortly before his death, “ by forty- 
seven votes out of fifty,” the first of 
four great medals of honour, award- 
ed at the Exhibition of 1855, was 
given to him; and his works and 
instructions were alike eagerly 
sought. Nevertheless, all the time 
he put on no exterior beyond that 
of a working man, “He would sit 
of an evening playing backgammon 
on the causeway in the Rue d’Enfer, 
just as if he had been in a country 
village.” He worked from sunrise 
to sunset, always busy. In the 
evening, when he could not sit out 
of doors with his homely neigh- 
bours, he would sit at home mak- 
ing designs for his work, while his 
wife played to him, or some one 
read aloud. Yet this working man, 
in his shirt-sleeves, was never less 
than an artist. When he sat at 
last on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and watched the white 
waves, “ Are not these the coursers 
of Neptune, and cannot you see 
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out there in the distance the chariot 
of Amphitrite ?” he said. 

We can take but one more biog- 
raphy from Mr. Hamerton’s inter- 
esting series. It is the longest and 
in some respects the most attractive 
in the book, as bringing before us 
not only one but two of the finest 
figures in recent French history, as 
well as perhaps the most delicately 
attractive of all the salons, that of 
Madame Récamier. Most people 
have heard the sad and beautiful 
story of André Ampére’s early love 
and marriage, one of the most pure 
and tender idyls that has ever 
been communicated to the world. 
Mr. Hamerton sketches lightly over 
again this most touching tale, but 
his real hero is the son of the poor 
young Julie, the wife whom the 
elder Ampére loved so dearly and 


lost so early. Jean Jacques Am-. 


pére is perhaps the better known to 
the ordinary reader of these two. 
His father was a man of great scien- 
tific attainments, but the son reaches 
the wider world of the general pub- 
lic by his books, though these . are 
still of a kind above the interest of 
the crowd. The young man devot- 
ed himself to literature from his 
earliest years with a curious deter- 
mination to be a poet which rarely 
occurs in England, at least until the 
neophyte bas won his spurs and 
showed some capability for this 
ethereal trade. Perhaps in France, 
where poetry itself is a scientific 
pursuit, it is less necessary that the 
poet should be “ born,” and more like- 
ly that he may be “ made.” Young 
Ampére had all the educational 
advantages that France could give 
him, under the care of a _ wise 
and anxious father, but he had 
a “natural incapacity for science,” 
which bewildered that careful guar- 
dian, and he was as little disposed 
towards the solid ways of making 
money as André Ampére himself. 
What he wanted was to make “ des 
vers,” which is a more correct de- 
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scription of the process than our 
usual account of the art as “ writ- 
ing poetry.” “ We should not esti- 
mate him correctly if we left his 
poetic labours out of account,” Mr, 
Hamerton says; but certainly it is 
not as a poet that any one is likely 
to dwell upon his memory. He was 
a profoundly sensitive youth. We 
are told that the effect upon him of 
reading ‘ Manfred’ was tremendous, 
“ Never in my whole life did read. 
ing crush me like that. On Sun- 
day, I went to see the sunset, and 
it seemed menacing like the infer- 
nal flames,” he says. His mind 
was moved and influenced by litera- 
ture as the minds of other men are 
moved by the events of life. 

Young Ampére too, however, had 
a romance in his existence, not like 
that of his father, yet full of interest 
in its way. So important does Mr, 
Hamerton find this story, that he 
pauses to give an account of the 
beautiful Madame Récamier, to 
whom the young man attached him- 
self with a fervour of worship which 
influenced his whole life, and who 
was in her day the centre of the 
most brilliant coterie in Paris, the 
friendly rival of Madame de Staél, 
not in literature but in popularity, 
the consoler and companion of so 
many of the chief spirits of the 
time. Mr. Hamerton is scarcely 
less than unkind in his treatment 
of this distinguished, and, so far as 
any one knows, blameless woman, 
She had great beauty, and the 
faculty of sympathy to the extent 
of genius, if we may use that word 
for a moral quality which is usually 
attached to the intellectual. She 
was not in love with her husband, 
a man who was between forty and 
fifty when he married her, a girl 
of sixteen; but she seems to have 
neglected no duty to him which 
was involved in such a marriage,-— 
a connection perfectly understood 
in France, and meaning anything 
but the close union which we pride 
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ourselves on observing more than 
any other nation, Bnt scandal 
seems never to have breathed 
against her. She knew all the best 
men of her time, and received them, 
equally when retired in the poverty 
of the Abbaye aux Bois, where she 
found a refuge in the latter part of 
her life, and when in the exuber- 
ance of wealth and youth. They 
were friends to whom she gave a 
swect and unfailing sympathy in all 
their struggles and troubles. From 
the great Chateaubriand—vain, exi- 
gent, and important—to the shy 
and impassioned boy Ampére, she 
gave her smile, her kind attention 
to every one. It was her mission 
in the world; and if she liked to 
console and charm all who came 
within her range, why should she 
be blamed for it? “The leading 
motive of her life was simply the 
desire to remain a supreme influ- 
ence in a certain limited circle. She 
liked to be the queen of a little 
court, to live surrounded by sym- 
pathy, affection, and admiration.” 
This last, we suspect, most of us 
would like, if we could obtain it. 
To be “ surrounded with sympathy, 
affection, and admiration,” is the 
_ pleasantest of all things; and such 
consolations naturally come to one 
whose heart is overflowing with af- 
fection and sympathy, and who is 
kind to everybody within her reach, 
In the case of Jean Jacques Ampere, 
this affection and admiration ripened 
all unawares into passion. He loved 
her with all his foolish young heart : 
but she, a woman old enough to be 
his mother, did not love him, Was 
it her fault that the boy adored her ? 
A jealous mother might have been 
excused for thinking so; but an 
impartial biographer has no right 
to breathe a word against Madame 
Récamier. She was exquisitely 
kind, to the young man, motherly, 
never failing in sympathy and good- 
‘ness; but there is not the shadow 
of a reason for believing that she 
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encouraged this delusion of his, She 
“had only intended to be kind to 
the son of an illustrious man who 
was dear to her friend Ballanche,” 
says Mr. Hamerton; “ but she was 
such a skilful artist in the use of 
feminine charms and influence, and 
her skill from long practice had 
become so much a part of herself, 
that she innocently subjugated poor 
Jean Jacques, who had never before 
talked to so sympathetic a listener. 
From that hour till the date of 
Madame Récamier’s death, a space 
of nearly thirty years, Jean Jacques 
could never be happy for a week, and 
searcely even for a day, unless he 
talked with her. Those who knew 
the lady already were not in the least 
surprised by this fresh evidence of 
her fascination.” 

There is a curious want of 
generosity in these inferences and 
insinuations which men are very 
apt to show towards women. This 
is a point in which Frenchmen 
are generally more enlightened than 
Englishmen, and perhaps it is the 
only one in which Mr. Hamerton’s 
insularity shows. Poor Madame 
Récamier! it is hard that even her 
motherly kindness, her gift of sym- 
pathy, so delightful to all who en- 
countered it, should be charged 
against her. It was her grand dis- 
tinction in the world, and there 
are not many people who possess 
this most delightful of gifts that we 
should make it a reproach to them. 
The fact is, that this devoted friend- 
ship for a woman, rising to vision- 
ary passion for a time,—passion 
always entirely hopeless, fanciful, 
delicate, and full of reverence—then 
sinking (if that can be called sink- 
ing which is the very flower of ten- 
der and disinterested sentiment) 
into the profound attachment of a 
filial friend, half son, balf disciple, 
—is the very soul of Ampére’s life. 
To both the Ampéres the same fate 
has fallen. They are great in their 
respective careers, the one in science, 
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the other in literature; but when 
André Ampére’s name meets our 
eye in a dry catalogue or list of 
honours, it blossoms like Aaron's 
rod with the marriage-crown of poor 
young Julia, and the flowers upon 

er early grave; while his son, amid 
all his travels and all his labours, 
even while we go with him through 
the ancient grandeurs of Rome, or 
trace under his guidance the early 
rising of French genius, holds our 
regard most of all by the purity, the 
faithfulness, the tender generosity 
of a long and spotless friendship. 
A man who could love so, who 
could be so faithful, and whose lack 
of recompense could never detract 
from his constant true attachment, 
could not have been a common man. 

Ampere is a true type of the man 
of letters throughout his gentle and 
never joyful, but, on the whole, 
happy career. No harsh note sounds 
throughout his tranquil life. He 
was brought up in the best and 
most intellectual society of France, 
and even his mind never seems to 
have gone astray to anything un- 
worthy of such an education. He 
travelled much in the country sa- 
cred to the intelligence, and full of 
the associations of genius, and his 
works are full of the learning and 
highest recollections of the past. 
The absorbing devotion he had for 
Madame Récamier kept him from 
marriage perhaps. But he does not 
seem to have had a sufficiently vig- 
orous individuality to have thought 
of such a self-assertion as marriage. 
His life was in books, in intellec: 
tual sympathies, in study, and in the 
brilliant talk in which he came to 
be so great an adept. “The three 
great needs of his life,” as he him- 
self defined them, were “ friend- 
ship, imagination, and labour.” And 
that the reader may see what labour 
meant to his mind, here is his de- 
scription of what he had done. “ As 
to languages, | am now nearly sure 
of knowing all that are worth study- 
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ing. I read history to gain a con- 
ception of each epoch, and in order 
to interest myself in everything 
which belongs to it.” Then he was 
“one of the most perfect talkers in 
the world.” “ He represented,” Mr, 
Hamerton tells us, “in all the capi- 
tals of Europe the perfection of 
French grace and culture; yet re- 
mained to the last without vanity, 
though petted by the best society 
everywhere.” His friends were the 
very best and highest intelligences 
of the time, and wherever he went, 
their houses and hearts were open 
to him. When the woman who 
had swayed his life was old and 
ill, he was as the most devoted 
of sons to her. Sbe was his fam- 
ily, his all in life; and yet not 
so much that he had not a hundred 
other delicate and tender ties, all 
spotless, noble, and free of self-in- 
terest. Why the biographer should 
be sorry for such a man because 
among the crowd of commonplace 
happinesses produced by marriage, 
he lived and died in a delicate maid- 
enhood of mind, it is difficult to 
tell; nor why he should be angry 
with the woman who represented to 
Jean Jacques Ampére so many of 
the best things in life. a 

We fear that we may be sus- 
pected of giving, with Mr. Hamer- 
ton, more of our sympathy to the 
Frenchmen than we can bestow upon 
our own countrymen. But George 
Moore, however, though a fair rep- 
resentative man, does not approach 
the highest class of English culture 
and intelligence to which, in France, 
Ampére belonged, Moore, indeed, 
could scarcely have been but an 
Englishman; whereas Ampére is 
much more cosmopolitan, and rep- 
resents a class of which there are 
examples to be found everywhere, 
and which we could at this present 
moment parallel more exactly, per- 
haps, in London than in Paris. 
There is more than nationality con- 
cerned in the contrast; there is all 
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the difference of the artist and the 
citizen, of the man of action and 
the man of thought. Great, how- 
ever, as are the attractions of the 
entler nature, it may be doubted 
whether all the exertions of all the 
artists and writers of his time did 
half so much to alleviate the ills of 
humanity as the bustling benevo- 
lence of Mr. George Moore, so much 
less fine and beautiful a ministrant. 
And there is one point at least in 
which they all resemble each other, 
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which we note gratefully, widely 
diverse as are their ways of work- 
ing. All these men worked in their 
different paths for God and man, 
with a sense of duty, responsibility, 
high honour, and fine meaning such 
as it is good to see. In this respect 
there is no monopoly on either side 
of the Channel, nor in any special 
ereed or opinion; which is a most 
consoling. doctrine to all who have 
at heart the broader interests of our 
common race. 





SHEATHING THE SWORD. 


‘* We have bro 


ht you back Peace, but Peace with Honour, and such a Peace as, I 


hope, will satisfy the Sovereign and the Country.” 


—Spoken by Lord 


Beaconsfield from the window in 
Downing Street, 16th July, 1878. 


“T srine you Peace;” hear the thrice-blest Commission, 
Ye hearts that long have stood prepared for strife ; 
Disarm, and sow and reap free from suspicion, 
Sell, buy, enjoy, promote the ats of Life ! 
With transport let us hail the great reprieve, 
If that with Honour we may it receive. 


“T bring you Peace, and bring you Honour too ;” 


Among the assembled Powers the British nation 
Bore itself loftily, as one which knew 
Its rights, its influence, and its high vocation. 
Hail, then, to Peace! hail, then, to Honour more! 
Again stands England as she stood of yore, 


No longer sunk in self—no longer seeking 
Specious excuse to shirk her duty’s call, 
Nor in immunity gold-purchased sneaking ; 
She’ll prop the weak and raise up them that fall. 
For righteous ends confront we freely dangers— 
Our talent must be put to the exchangers. 


But while we welcome Peace, sound aye the fame 
Of him whose skill and patience served our need— 
Who rancorous foes and falt’ring friends o’ercame, 
And showed how Constancy and Pluck succeed : 
To him our bearty offering let us yield, 
Praise, Honour, Gratitude to BeaconsriExp ! ! 


W. G. H. 
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THE TREATIES OF PEACE, 


Tue great controversy which has 
absorbed the attention of Europe 
for three years, paralysed its trade, 
and inflicted upon it the cost and 
suffering either of war or its pre- 
segue has at length been closed. 

he magnitude of the settlement, 
particularly as regards the réle as- 
signed henceforth to Great Britain 
in the East, overwhelms for the 
time being even the feeling of pro- 
found satisfaction with which we 
have learnt the conclusion of a 
peace so honourable to this country 
that it amounts to a bloodless yet 
decisive victory. The responsibili- 
ties which we have assumed in re- 
gard to the Asiatic provinces of 
Turkey, by virtue of the Defensive 
Treaty with the Sultan, may easily 
be exaggerated, and probably will 
be exaggerated for party purposes. 
Nevertheless every Englishmah, of 


whatever party, must regard them 
as a most grave and serious under- 
taking, not by any means to be 
approached with a light heart or a 
jubilant satisfaction, but to be ap- 
proved only so far as they shall be 
demonstrated to have been inevit- 


able. We have practically given a 
military guarantee that the existing 
frontier, as settled by the Con- 
. gress, or rather by the Treaty of San 
Stefano, slightly modified by the 
interference of this country, shall 
be preserved for all time against 
the further encroachments of Rus- 
sia, With or without that guaran- 
tee we could not have allowed that 
frontier to be violated. Still we 
can only accept such an engagement 
in the same spirit as we should 
have accepted the issue of war 
itself—viz., as a stern and unavoid- 
able necessity prescribed by the 
law of self-preservation, and the 
responsibilities of that empire which 


our forefathers have bequeathed to 
us, Great Britain did not desire 
the extension of her power or any 
increase to the territories for whose 
safety and welfare she is alread 

answerable. The protectorate which 
we have assumed over Asia Minor, 
with the serious efforts which it 
may entail on the next generation, 
and the liability to* military war- 
fare which it may involve, repre- 
sents the price at which war has 
been averted, It is the measure 
of the disastrous consequence to 
England of that unscrupulous ag- 
gression which Russia was permitted 
to make upon the Ottoman empire, 
in violation of the Treaty of Paris, 
It can only, in our opinion, be jus- 
tified on the ground of necessity ; 
and assuming it to be necessary, 
the burden it imposes upon the 
English people exactly represents 
the Joss which the abrogation of 
the treaties of 1856 has inflicted, 
and the cost, effort, and risk which 
are involved in replacing, by an 
equivalent arrangement, the secu- 
rity which we enjoyed under the 
former settlement. Had this coun- 
try been unanimous from the first 
in forbidding the invasion of Turk- 
ish territories, instead of being 
paralysed by the insensate folly 
of the Bulgarian agitation, and of 
applauding the profound humanity 
of the Czar and his advisers, the 
South-East might still have been 
regulated by the Paris Treaty. But 
the short-sighted enthusiasm of Eng- 
lish philanthropists, temporarily 
thrown off their heads by one of 
the characteristic incidents of the 
strife which was then beginning, 
joined to the supine indifference of 
the Continent, abetted the total 
abolition of the state of things to 
which that Treaty applied. We 
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are now called upon to pay the 
enalty ; for, in order to build up 
the old settlement afresh in a man- 
ner which shall be equally effective 
in securing British interests in those 
quarters, we are compelled, in the 
opinion of our wisest statesmen, to 
undertake a far more laborious and 
responsible task than formerly, and 
to accept a position of peril which 
was previously unnecessary. The 
old settlement depended for its se- 
curity on a joint guarantee which 
every one disregarded, on an effi- 
cient supervision which English 
Liberals systematically neglected. 
The new settlement will give our 
philanthropists scope for their ener- 
ies, and will test their sincerity. 
And the joint guarantee is replaced 
by amuch more efficient, because sole 
and immediate, protectorate. Turk- 
ish territory is now reduced to a 
minimum, but that residue must be 
more watchfully guarded against all 
dangers from within and without. 
The task is one which may well fire 
the imagination of a great people, and 
rouse every sentiment of imperial 
pride or philanthropic benevolence. 
As to the former, the territories in re- 
spect of which we have assumed so 
much responsibility form the largest 
portion of the Ottoman dominion, 
and give to their possessors a strong 
and commanding position in the 
Black Sea, the Straits, and the east 
of the Mediterranean. They have 
been for more than 3000 years the 
scene on which the greatest con- 
querors of the world have struggled 
for empire and predominance. The 
Scythians and the Medes, the 
Greeks and the Persians, the Ro- 
mans and the Parthians, have there 
fought for supremacy. Greek civil- 
isation founded their famous cities ; 
the early triumphs of Christianity 
are associated with a later period of 
their history; Mussulman suprem- 
acy has been their ruin. Anglo- 
Saxon energy is now directed to 


their renovation, and to the task of 
recalling their earlier prosperity, or 
of surpassing it by the aid of West- 
ern science, capital, and enterprise. 
Commercially, they may be well 
worth the attention of Englishmen ; 
financially, they may repay what- 
ever outlay may be needed to de- 
velop their intrinsic capabilities ; 
and politically, their contentment 
and prosperity have become essen- 
tial to British security. The suc- 
cess of our protectorate will estab- 
lish our ascendancy at Constanti- 
nople, and indefinitely postpone 
hostilities with Russia. 

Public opinion in this country is 
but slightly informed as to the po- 
litical and economical condition of 
the various provinces comprised in 
Asia Minor. An interesting letter 
in the ‘Times’ of the 24th June 
in which “A Traveller” closed a 
series of communications, generally 
recognised as full of accurate infor- 
mation, is worth referring to. He 
draws attention to the neglect under 
which the whole provincial popula- 
tion of Asiatic Turkey suffers, The 
notion which underlies Ottoman 
government is to increase the cen- 
tral authority, and leave the local 
administration to itself. It was not 
so very long ago proposed to relieve 
the shortcomings of its European 
administration by compelling the un- 
speakable Turk to set his face east- 
ward ; but in real truth it is eastwards 
that England will be obliged more 
and more to assume the responsi- 
bility for his failures, and under- 
take the duty of supplying a corree- 
tive. Asia Minor was excluded from 
the ken of liberal philanthropists, 
whose ill-regulated enthusiasm for 
the Slavs and Bulgarians was care- 
less of the consequences which 
might ensue from the violent depor- 
tatiow eastwards of the race which 
they had suddenly learnt to regard 
with a species of fanatical hatred. Y et 
those Asiatic districts which in the 
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course of events must either be aban- 
doned to Russian intrigue and sub- 
sequent invasion, or else be adminis- 
tered under the eye of this country, 
required no further elements of con- 
fusion to complete their disorder, 
“ A decreasing revenue, a dwindling 
population, not one but hundreds of 
deserted villages, broken bridges, 
fallen caravansaries, relics untold of 
bygone prosperity and wealth,” are, 
in the words of “A Traveller,” 
strong evidence alike of the capa- 
city and resources of the country, as 
well as of the paralysis which has 
been inflicted by incurable malad- 
ministration. Local governors of 
administrative capacity so circum- 
stanced that their interests lie on 
the side of the prosperity of their 
provinces, might gradually apply a 
remedy for the existing evil, and 
inspire amongst an agricultural pop- 
ulation that sense of security which 
would soon become the fruitful 
ay of industry and enterprise. 
o rescue oriental populations from 
the clutches of the money-lender, 
and place them under a system 
of administration which shall regu- 
late the imposition and collection 
of needful taxes, and apply their 
proceeds to the substantial require- 
ments of the province, by building 
bridges, roads, schools, and main- 
taining police and troops, is an 
enormous undertaking, but one 
which, as it is now forced upon us, 
will speedily bring with it its own 
reward, in the increased prosperity 
and productiveness of some fertile 
regions of the earth, and in the in- 
creased confidence wherewith the 
populations of Western Asia, which 
practically lie on the borders of our 
own empire, will turn to our rule in 
fo mates to that of Russia. But 
efore that reward can be reached, 
something more than enthusiastic 
agitation and platform philanthropy 
are required at our hands, Large 
efforts, large expenditure, sustained 
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resolution, will be needed before 
the English householders will have 
achieved their purpose of introduc- 
ing order and prosperity amongst 
the motley clans, nationalities, 
races, and creeds, which make up 
the two leading divisions of the 
Christian and Mohammedan inhabi- 
tants of Asiatic Turkey. It has been 
interesting to observe how our en- 
thusiastic contemporary, the ‘ Spec- 
tator’ has been sobered by the 
prospect. Maudlin philanthropy is 
cheap enough when it takes the form 
of inviting Russian aggression, and 
of advocating the expulsion alike 
of Turkish officials from their coun- 
try and English Ministers from 
the councils of their Sovereign, 
But when the inevitable results of 
that aggression unfold themselves, 
and high-flying sentiment must be 
replaced by practical effort, lofty 
and philanthropical aspirations re- 
duced to the cold level of immediate 
effort, serious cost, and ascertained 
responsibility, the ‘Spectator’ is 
the first to flinch, The empire to 
which philanthropy and the law 
of self-preservation in the events 
which have happened, compel the 
attention of Englishmen is, he com- 
plains, larger than Austria, France, 
and Spain all put together; it is 
2000 miles away ; it is occupied by 
16 millions of half-civilised and 
oppressed peoples; it is sunk in 
hopeless anarchy and confusion ; it 
is threatened by 60 millions of 
Slavs. The task on hand will cost, 
he says, ten millions a-year; will 
irritate France, Russia, and Italy, 
There is no agency wherewith order 
can be restored ; philanthropy has 
undertaken an impossible task. 
Hitherto, if the unspeakable Turk 
would only set his face eastwards, 
or the Czar send forth his desolating 
hordes in the name of humanity, all 
would go well. If Great Britain un- 
dertakes the task, then pseudo-phil- 
anthropists stand aghast at its magni- 
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tude, its recklessness, and its gigan- 
tic perils. But they should have 
thought of all these things before 
they stimulated Russian aggression 
and abandoned the Treaty of Paris. 
The integrity and independence of 
the Ottoman empire are practically 
gone ; and it is not for Great Britain 
to shrink frem the inevitable con- 
sequences, or to accept in a half- 
hearted spirit the legacy of peril and 
of honourable exertion bequeathed 
to her by the fall of that empire 
which she allowed single-handed to 
struggle with its fate. 

We are certainly not over elated 
at the prospect before us, but the 
depressed and gloomy view of the 
‘Spectator’ is ridiculous when we 
recollect the course which that jour- 
nal has persistently taken through- 
out the recent troubles. Coercing 
the Turk is the one idea of politicians 
of that stamp. Joint action with 
Russia is their invariable proposal 
whenever the Eastern Question is 
raised. But the task which now 
appals them would not be-achieved 
by that course of action,—it would 
only be rendered ten times more 
difficult and equally inevitable. It 
is of no use at this time of day re- 
criminating as to whose policy has 
rendered this task unavoidable now. 
The position at which we have ar- 
rived is this. Russia refuses to give 
up Kars, Ardahan, and Batoum. We 
say that the new frontier which she 
has secured, marks the limit to which 
she can be allowed to advance with 
safety to ourselves, Any further 
extension of territory in that direc- 
tion must be resisted. The Treaty 
of Paris and several generations of 
statesmen would have regarded the 
present extension as extremely dis- 
astrous. The only terms on which 
we could assent to it were, that 
Russia must agree to its being the 
final limit, ourselves undertaking 
to oppose immediately by force of 
arms any further attempt incon- 
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sistent with that understanding. 
We presume that the new line has 
been so drawn as to represent a 
defensible frontier; and if so, the 
necessity for immediate war has 
been averted. But unless a future 
struggle be submitted to as inevit- 
able, it was absolutely necessary for 
the English Ministers to take mea- 
sures which, while they tend to, 
avert it, will also strengthen our 
hands in case it occurs. Every one 
knows that, in that quarter of the 
world, England and Russia stand 
face to face, and it would be the 
mere helplessness of despair if we 
did not take at once all necessary 
measures of precaution. If Russia 
renounces her Asiatic conquests, 
there is no further need of our 
interference. As she refuses to do 
so, and probably will continue her 
refusal, the result is, as Lord Salis- 
bury’s despatch to Sir Henry Lay- 
ard points out, that the Asiatic 
populations will learn to “calculate 
upon the speedy fall of the Otto- 
man domination, and turn ‘their 
eyes towards its successor.” The 
moment, therefore, had arrived when 
England must decide, and act upon 
her decision. Either she must stand 
by while the decay of the remain- 
ing Ottoman empire is being accel- 
erated by further intrigues (to be 
followed by invasion) amongst races 
already disaffected and disposed to 
political change, or she must at 
once engage to defend it, and stipu- 
late for the rights which will enable 
her to take the necessary precautions 
within and without. Conquest of 
these territories, or reconquest from 
Russia of her recent acquisitions, 
would have imposed these duties, 
which will be all the more readily 
discharged inasmuch us our hands 
have not been weakened by the ex- 
haustion of warfare. It has been 
necessary that the British empire 
should be “rounded off,” as it 
were, and secured in a vulnerable 
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and exposed part of its dominions ; 
and we must discharge the duties 
which we have undertaken in a 
manner befitting the inheritors of 
empire, with a view to assert its 
rights and maintain its security. 
As Lord Salisbury, with a terse- 
ness and outspokenness which all 
must rejoice to witness in Eng- 
_lish diplomacy, points out, the 
success of Russian arms is produc- 
ing in the minds of Eastern popu- 
lations a belief in the speedy fall 
of the Ottoman Power, and a dis- 
position to turn towards the victor. 
A new basis has been provided for 
the operations of intrigue, to be fol- 
lowed in no distant time by in- 
vasion, The only effective remedy 
is “an engagement on the part of a 
Power strong enough to fulfil it, 
that any further encroachments by 
Russia upon Turkish territory in 
Asia will be prevented by force of 
arms.” Accordingly the engagement 
has been given “fully and unre- 
servedly,” partly to act as a warn- 
ing, and partly to inspire the requi- 
site confidence that Ottoman rule is 
not destined to a speedy fall. 

It will have been observed that 
the question of the Asiatic provinces 
has been omitted from the Treaty 
of Berlin.’ It is no doubt provided 
that the treaties of 1856 and 1871 
remain in force, except so far as the 
Treaty of Berlin alters their provi- 
sions, The last Treaty is silent as 
regards the Straits and Black Sea, 
which are still governed by the for- 
mer instruments. But the Asiatic 
provinces of Turkey are a subject 
upon which the European Powers 
decline to interfere. Russia and 
England must settle between them- 
selves as to their future; and unless 
they are to be at once left on the 
slide, to roll down into the open lap 
of the northern victor, the people 
of this country must rouse them- 
selves to avert or prepare for a con- 
siderable struggle. To guarantee 
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their defence simply and solely 
would be to repeat the weakest 
part of the Paris Treaty. That 
arrangement perished, because it 
failed to provide for the better 
administration of Ottoman govern- 
ment. Renewed neglect of or 
acquiescence in Turkish misrule 
would now expose us to the cer- 
tainty of war. If our interests 
are so vitally involved in the main- 
tenance of the Ottoman dominions, 
we cannot relapse into the indiffer- 
ence of the twenty years which 
succeeded the Crimean war. The 
authorities at Constantinople can 
no longer be left to themselves to 
perpetuate maladministration, and 
precipitate the ruin of their'empire, 
and ‘the recurrence of war. The 
precise mode in which their admin- 
istration will be controlled does not 
yet appear. There is a marked dif- 
ference between our engagements to 
occupy and administer Cyprus, and 
our undefined right to insist on the 
Sultan’s better government of Asia 
Minor, and on satisfactory arrange- 
ment being made for that purpose. 
Indirectly, we presume, the admin- 
istration of those provinces will be 
carried on by this country, through 
local governors, carefully selected 
and faithfully supported. It is im- 
possible to suppose that having once 
recognised the necessity of incur- 
ring this responsibility, the English 
Government would allow the inertia 
and corruption of the officers of the 
Stamboul Government to impede the 
accomplishment of purposes which 
it believes to be essential to the 
security of the Ottoman empire. 
The object in assuming this pro- 
tectorate was, as Lord Beaconsfield 
pointed out in that most weighty 
statement which he made on the 
18th of July to the House of Lords, 
to produce tranquillity and order 
with a view to invite the energy 
and enterprise of Europe to what 
really is another continent. The 
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progress of Russia, he said, what- 
ever her intentions, produced dis- 
organisation and want of confidence 
in the Porte, and but for our inter- 
ference Asia Minor would be either 
the victim of anarchy or the pos- 
session of Russia, It was time to 
avert the great evils which were 
destroying Asia Minor and the 
equally rich countries beyond. 
Tke Sultan, says Lord Beaconsfield, 
“has invariably during his reign 
expressed his desire to act with 
Englavd and to act with Europe, 
especially in the better administra- 
tion of his affairs.” 

Lord Derby disparaged  alto- 
gether the occupation of Cyprus, 
but he thoroughly disapproved and 
denounced the treaty of guarantee. 
Not merely was it a gigantic liabil- 


‘ity to undertake, but it would de- 


stroy any capacity the Turks might 
possess for self-help and self-mainte- 
nance. If it was merely a military 
guarantee, it would not prevent dis- 
organisation; while a protectorate 


‘would become “a virtual annexa- 


tion of the country, not sanctioned 
by any treaty, and not recognised 
by any foreign power.” The Sul- 
tan, he said, will be jealous of our 
interference, and will appeal to the 
jealousy of other Powers; either we 
shall become responsible for the 
maintenance of a bad government, 
or attempting to reform with divid- 
ed power and unrecognised author- 
ity, we shall slide into an annexa- 
tion to which other Powers will be 
hostile. Should we become de facto 
masters of the country, we lose 
more than we gain. We have a 
frontier open to Russian invasion. 
There is no good port in the Black 
Sea for our ironclad fleet, and we 
should be thrown entirely on our 
land resources for the defence of 
Armenia, In fact he regarded the 
Asiatic guarantee as “a most 
dangerous thing.” The reply of 
Lord Salisbury was complete. A 
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man with such a faculty of de- 
structive criticism is incapable of 
acting. The British empire would 
never have been built up in that 
spirit, and cannot be maintained in 
that way. Of course there are dif- 
ficulties and dangers. and _ responsi- 
bilities; but “if we have made up 
our minds to avoid responsibility, 
we have made up our minds to re- 
nounce empire.” The question is, 
“Whether the responsibility we 
have incurred is greater than the 
responsibility which would have 
resulted if we had left the thing 
alone?” We could not leave the 
countries of Mesopotamia and Asia 
Minor to their fate, unless we were 
prepared to give out to the world 
that Russia was welcome to them, 
and that England was powerless to 
prevent her taking them. As we 
were not prepared to do this, the 
boldest was the safest course. In 
the words of the Prime Minister we 
say to Russia, “Thus far and no 
farther,” and take up a position of 
resolute defence. In the words of 
Lord Salisbury— 


‘We have a strong conviction that 
there is a statesmanlike party in Russia 
which does not desire the policy of 
extension and annexation, and we be- 
lieve it would strengthen that party, 
which desires to avoid a perpetual re- 
currence of difficulty and war, by 
pointing out to the nation the dangers 
which must inevitably arise if this 
policy of annexation be pursued in 
Asia Minor, and by announcing it in 
such a manner as would leave no 
room for mistake as to the policy 
which this country was likely to pur- 
sue. We believe we have given as- 
sistance to the more statesmanlike, 
prudent, and sagacious statesmen of 
Russia, which may be invaluable to 
tltem, and that we have taken the 
strongest security for the future main- 
tenance of that peace which it has 
been our happiness to bring back to 
England.” 


Thus the policy of creating a 
renovated and well-governed Asiatic 
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Turkey is, in the turn which events 
have taken, essential to English in- 
terest. England therefore must 
take it in hand, and resolve to carry 
it into execution. The first step, 
all seem to agree, must be to oblit- 
erate the distinction between the 
Christian—whether Greek or Ar- 
menian, orthodox Catholic or Pro- 
testant—and the Mohammedan 
races, It is the maintenance of that 
distinction which has cost the Sultan 
province after province; its aboli- 
tion under the guidance of England 
in Asia, as in Europe under the 
new Treaty, must secure and reno- 
vate the remainder of his empire by 
conciliating the one and energeti- 
cally repressing the licence of the 
other, Not merely must the fiscal 
administration be reformed, but Mo- 
hammedan law must be abolished 
where Christians are concerned, and 
Christian evidence be admitted in 
the courts; capable governors and 
judges must be appointed, and their 
authority supported, and exercised 
in all cases, as far as possible, under 
the supervision of English consuls 
and commissioners, 

The policy to which Great Britain 
now stands committed involves the 
support of the Ottoman Government 
and resistance to Russian encroach- 
ment; and if the Liberal Opposition 
in England is henceforth to take 
its place in the national councils, 
it must begin by abjuring all the 
invectives and the misplaced con- 
fidences of the last two years. Mr. 
Gladstone and his immediate fol- 
lowers must reconsider their scheme 
of reversing the traditional policy 
of the Foreign Office, of applauding 
the strong humanity of the Czar, 
and of coercing the Turk in séme 
vague and indefinite manner. A 
great work lies before the nation. 
Liberals, if they are to share in 
the work of government, must 
give up wringing their hands over 
the Bulgarian atrocities of two 


years ago. The paltry platitudes 
of the St. James’s Hall Conference 
may be put on one side, and their 
authors may exhibit with advantage 
more sense and discretion in the 
future. One thing is quite certain, 
that, if the Liberal party is to con- 
tinue to exist, it must place itself 
more in accord with the national 
feeling on the Eastern Question. 
It must recognise that the fate 
of empires is bound up with the 
settlement of these oriental disputes, 
the patient improvement of the con- 
dition of Ottoman dependants, and 
the adjustment of the boundaries 
of Ottoman dominion. Hitherto 
it has shown itself in office cap- 
able of drifting into a war upon 
this question—the causes and re- 
sults of which its leaders are 
wholly unable to explain. In op- 
position it has stimulated a panic 
at home, of which all its most 
trusted members are now heartily 
ashamed, and urged on an unscru- 
pulous aggression from abroad, 
from the most pernicious conse- 
quences of which we have been 
saved by the skill and resolution 
of the Government, at the price of 
undertaking a most serious effort 
and giving a most responsible guar- 
antee. Its perverse machinations 
have tended to exalt the fame of 
the great statesman whose policy 
they were directed to frustrate and 
subvert; and even his unquestioned 
supremacy and extraordinary tri- 
umph are enhanced by the re- 
membrance of his rival’s furious 
declamation and opposition. Mr. 
Gladstone’s equivocal antecedents 
in reference to this Eastern Ques- 
tion, ought to have restrained his 
impetuosity and inspired him with 
diseretion. Never happy in his 
treatment of foreign affairs, covered 
with reproach on account of his 
dealings in and out of office with 
the Crimean war, his conduct as a 
Minister during the American civil 
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war, the Alabama arbitration, the 
negotiations in 1871 respecting 
the Black Sea clauses of the Paris 
Treaty, his wild and ungoverned 
course during the last two years,— 
have in the end left him bankrupt 
in character and reputation with re- 
spect to our foreign relations. His 
eminent career must depend for its 
fame on bis legislative achievements, 
his eloquence, and his financial suc- 
cesses; and perhaps his greatest title 
to the recollection of posterity will 
be that he was for years the success- 
ful rival of the man who has now 
proved his unquestioned supremacy. 

Although the relations of this 
country to Asia Minor are at pre- 
sent indefinite, involving a right to 
insist on satisfactory arrangements 
being made for its better govern- 
ment, and to devise or approve the 
necessary reforms therein, and point- 
ing to an inevitable increase of 
authority which will in time absorb 
the main duties of administration, 
—there is no such indefiniteness 
in regard to the island of Cyprus, 
That island is practically severed 
at once from the rule of the Sultan, 
and will be occupied and admin- 
istered for our own benefit, paying 
a quit-rent to Turkey, fixed at the 
present average annual value of the 
island under Ottoman administra- 
tion. If a brighter day has seemed 
to dawn upon the Asiatic provinces, 
the island of Cyprus, at all events, 
experiences a sudden and beneficent 
revolution in its destiny. Conquest 
after conquest has rolled over the 
place from the earliest times with- 
out appreciable advantage to its for- 
tunes, It is now quietly and 
silently annexed to the British 
empire; and an almost boundless 
prospect of enterprise and import- 
ance is opened to it. Its pos- 
session will supply to England 
a want which has_ been severely 
felt, since the cession of the Ionian 
Islands and the opening of the Suez 
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Canal revealed to this country that 
a most important link in the chain 
of our sea communications was with- 
out adequate protection, Since Cor- 
fu was abandoned, Malta was the 
only naval station between Gibral- 
tar and Port Said. Cyprus is the 
nearest island to the Suez Canal, 
and its possession enables our 
ships to command the entrance 
to the Canal almost as effectually 
as an occupation of Egypt would 
do. It closes the Gulf of Scander- 
oon and makes us masters of Syria. 
It consolidates the naval strength 
of Great Britain in the east of 
the Mediterranean, and is suffi- 
ciently near to the Dardanelles 
to facilitate the closing of those 
straits, if ever it should be neces- 
sary. To have seized the Dardan- 
elles, or to have occupied Egypt, or 
to have taken possession of the two 
extremities of the Suez Canal, would 
have wounded the susceptibilities 
either of Europe or of France. The 
occupation of Cyprus answers the 
purposes in view equally well, and 
except for a momentary and some- 
what unreasonable irritation in 
France similar to that which greet- 
ed the purchase of the Suez Canal 
shares, has passed ynquestioned 
by the Powers. The French will 
eventually approve it. They must, 
see that some such step was ab- 
solutely necessary for defensive 
purposes against Russia and to en- 
able England to undertake the 
severe duties which the course of 
events and the future tranquillity 
of the world impose upon her. The 
particular spot. has been selected 
for one main reason, that it is a 
pose in reference to which France 
ad made no reservations, and in 
which she has no _ interests, Its 
selection indicates a settled purpose 
on the part of this country not 
to place ourselves, under whatever 
temptation or encouragement, in a 
position of hostility to France, or 
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which might, by offering the appear- 
ance of menacing her dignity and 
interests, check the sympathies and 
goodwill which, dating from the 
Crimean war, are being cemented 
by her peaceful, industrious, and 
well-ordered course, and which will 
outlast the temporary feeling that 
represents the restlessness of parti- 
sanship rather than the conviction 
of the people. 

The whole ‘transaction, whether 
we regard the present virtual an- 
nexation of Cyprus, ‘or what in all 
probability is the prospective an- 
nexation of Asia Minor, is a gigantic 
step in the development of that 
empire which is the inheritance of 
the British people. It bears wit- 
ness to the greatness of the peril, 
which, in the opinion of a long line 
of statesmen and generals, and con- 
spicuously in that of the present 
Prime Minister, threatens us from 
Russian domination and earth-hun- 
ger in that quarter of the world. 
The grave efforts which this country 
is now called upon to make are the 
substitute for those which war would 
have entailed. Perhaps even a 
successful war might have left us 
in a similar position, with the same 
task to fulfil, but with impaired 
resources and exhausted energies. 
‘The Ministry bas felt it necessary 
to summon the people of this country 
to embark upon new fields of enter- 
prise, and undertake a duty which 
none but a military empire could 
discharge. We must shake our- 
selves free from the reproach of be- 
ing an exhausted Power, and render 
our new frontiers impregnable from 
without, guarded from within not 
more by force of British arms than 
by the loyalty and contentment 
which British supervision and con- 
trol will, we trust, be enabled to in- 
spire. The two empires of India 
and Asia Minor — originally the 
heritage of the Emperors of Delbi 
and the Sultans of Turkey, but 
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gradually lapsing to this country, 
first as the représentatives and then 
as the successors of those sovereigns 
—will eventually be brought into 
closer contact, and will mutually aid 
each other in the development of 
their resources, The projected rail- 
way through the Euphrates or Tig- 
ris valley, so long neglected as a 
route to India, may become a neces- 
sary mode of communication be- 
tween two great dependencies, when 
the vast natural resources of Asia 
Minor have been developed by 
wise administration, and by the 
energies which the sense of secur- 
ity and justice will call into play, 
and which Western enterprise will 
stimulate and reward. Whatever 
the political future of those pro- 
vinces—whether they are virtually 
annexed to the British empire, or 
whether their own capacity for self- 
government, or some unexpected 
vigour on the part of the ruling 
Turks, renders mere supervision 
through consuls and commissioners 
effectual—the end must somehow be 
attained of effecting their stability 
and good government. All races of 
inhabitants—Armenians, Christians, 
Mohammedans, Slavs—all turn to 
this country for protection ; and at 
last the exigencies of our situation 
compel us to undertake it. 

The Anglo-Turkish Convention 
is the keystone of the new settle 
ment from the point of view of 
British interests. Without it, there 
would have been no prospect of 
its stability. It throws into the 
shade, as far as we are concerned, 
the Treaty at Berlin, although that 
engagement by itself is one of the 
most important diplomatic transac. 
tions which Europe has ever con- 
cluded. The ‘circumstances, no 
doubt, under which the Congress 
assembled and deliberated - were 
eminently favourable to a fair and 
reasonable settlement. Turkey had 
been defeated and was prostrate, in 
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a very different position from that 
in which she attended the Confer- 
ence of Paris in 1856. A large 
portion of the Sultan’s dominions 
was in the actual possession of his 
victorious enemy. The Sultan had 
signed a bond for the delivering up 
of yet further territory, including 
some of his most important strong- 
holds. It was not an occasion for 
repeating that most obnoxious pro- 
vision of the Treaty of Paris, which, 
though intended to guard the Sul- 
tan’s dominions against foreign in- 
tervention, was nevertheless the pre- 
text for interference, the cause of 
discontent, and ultimately of the 
overthrow of the Ottoman power. 
Whatever miseries this war has 
occasioned, and however unscrupu- 
lous and selfish the aggression may 
have been, one result seems tolerably 
manifest, that, alike in Europe and 
in Asia, the knell of Mussulman 
misrule has sounded. No one 
dreamed at Berlin of restoring to 
the Sultan the full attributes of 
sovereignty, and receiving from bim 
the gracious communication of fir- 
mans which had spontaneously em- 
anated from his sovereign will and 
from “his constant solicitude for 
the welfare of his subjects.” The 
Powers would have been slow to 
“recognise the high value” of such 
a communication, had it been made 
or offered ; and still less were they 
disposed to disclaim all responsibil- 
ity for the interior condition of his 
empire. That principle of action is 
finally abandoned. The Congress 
not merely stayed the progress and 
desolation of war, and effected the 
resuscitation to a considerable ex- 
tent of the Sultan’s European do- 
minions, but it laid down the prin- 
ciples of their administration and 
the machinery of their government. 
Although past maladministration 
has been wilfully exaggerated for 
interested purposes, and made the 
pretext for spoliation, yet the senti- 
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ments which dominated the Treaty 
of Paris are abandoned. Time has 
shown that no settlement of the 
South-East will be durable which 
does not provide for its internal 
order and just administration. 

The fame of the Treaty of Ber- 
lin, having regard to the experience 
of recent years, will depend upon 
the time that it continues to oper- 
ate successfully, And from that 
point of view, the arrangements 
made to satisfy the provincial pop- 
ulations are the most important. 
Made “with a view to European 
order,” so far as they are effective 
they will go far to insure the vital- 
ity of this new settlement, by enlist- 
ing in its behalf and defence the 
sympathies and the interests of the 
subject races. It is the most conser- 
vative part of the whole scheme; and 
so far as it operates successfully, it 
will serve to strengthen the guaran- 
tees against future aggression which 
are provided by the Treaty. If 
to Austrian extension, Roumanian 
jealousy, Servian and Montenegrin 
independence without, are added 
contentment and prosperity within, 
a very firm barrier, it may not un- 
reasonably be hoped, will have been 
raised against the Gortschakoffs 
and Ignatieffs of the future. 

It may be that Russian influence 
will preponderate in the new Bul- 
garia to the north of the Balkans, 
and that the suzerainty of the Sul- 
tan may be in time objected to. 
But the new principality will at 
all events occupy a changed posi- 
tion as regards the facilities which 
it will offer for intrigue and in- 
vasion. The surrounding states 
will be, we hope, the champions 
of order instead of the foment- 
ers of disturbances. A Christian 
Government, a national militia, an 
elected Prince, the total disappear- 
ance ‘of Ottoman troups and fort- 
resses, form the basis of the new 
arrangement. Laws are to be 
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framed by an assembly of notables, 
which, while making due allowance 
for the rights and interests of those 
inhabitants who are not Bulgarians, 
shall proceed upon the basis of com- 
plete religious equality, as regards 
civil and political rights, admission 
to office, or the exercise of any call- 
ing whatever. There are a number 
of provisions to adjust the relations 
of the new principality to its neigh- 
bours, and to the Sublime Porte. 
Its prosperity and contentment for 
the future will be in its own hands; 
at all events, it will be perfectly 
impossible to attribute any short- 
comings in its condition to Ottoman 
roisrule, 

Further south the province of 
Eastern Roumelia will chiefly in- 
terest the English people, for it 
is the creation of English states- 
men, and remains as a monument 
of their firmness in cancelling the 
avowed intentions of victorious 
Russia. In spite of the Treaty of 
San Stefano, that province will 
remain under the direct military and 
political authority of the Sultan, 
who will raise and garrison fortifi- 
cations on its frontier. No irregu- 
lar troops will be allowed to be used, 
_ and internal order must be main- 
tained by a native gendarmerie, as- 
sisted by a local militia, both of 
which will be officered with due 
regard to the religion of those 
amongst whom they are stationed. 
The administration of the province 
will ultimately be intrusted to a 
governor-general appointed for five 
years by the Sublime Porte, with 
the assent of the Powers, Although 
the whole of the arrangements for 
the due organisation of the province 
will be the subject of an imperial 
firman, they must be previously 
settled with a European Commis- 
sion. The limitations upon the 
sovereignty of the Sultan, when 
compared with the Treaty of Paris, 
amount to a total destruction of its 
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capacity for misrule. It is not, 
however, a Muscovite, but a Euro- 
pean ascendancy, which is set up. 
The Commission is to determine the 
powers and functions of that gover- 
nor whom the Powers are virtually 
to appoint. It is to determine the 
judicial, financial, and administra- 
tive requirements of the province, 
It is to administer the finances till 
the new organisation or local gov- 
ernment is ready to take them over, 
Religious liberty is secured to the 
populations as a matter of European 
law. 

If this scheme. of administration 
works successfully, without that 
friction which may easily result 
from its somewhat cumbrous ma- 
chinery of control, it ought to 
secure the inhabitants a just and 
beneficent administration. Euro 
plainly recognises that the political 
and economical condition, both of 
Bulgaria and Roumelia, are matters 
of high international importance, 
not to be trusted in any way to 
the Stamboul authorities, and has 
done its best to provide a scheme 
nnder which that condition may 
prosper and improve. The results 
must be left to time; but there 
would seem to be every promise of 
adequately securing life, property, 
and religious rights. It would be 
the fanaticism of political distrust 
to believe that the nine months 
which yet remain of Russian occu- 
pation will be devoted, to sowing 
the seeds, in whatever way, of 
future discontent and disturbance, 
and to establishing an influence 
which will be directed to subvert 
the humane intentions of the Con- 
gress. 

Roumania, Servia, and Monte- 
negro obtain their independence, 
and certain increase of territory, 
on condition of openly adopting 
the same public law as that which 
is to prevail in Bulgaria, That 
provision is the charter of their 
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rights to the inhabitants of all these 

rincipalities, and forms the basis 
on which their whole administra- 
tion must rest, according to the 
decree of Europe. It is as fol- 
lows :— 

Distinction of religious belief or 
confession shall not operate against 
any one as a reason of exclusion or 
incapacity, as far as concerns the 
enjoyment of civil and _ political 
rights, admission to public employ- 
ment, offices, or honours, or the ex- 
ercise of different professions or in- 
dustries, whatever the locality may 
be. Religious liberty and the open 
profession of every creed shall be 
assured to all the natural subjects 
of the principality, as well as to 
strangers; and no trammels shall be 
imposed on the hierarchical organ- 
isation of the different religious 
bodies, or their relations, with their 
spiritual chiefs. 

Then as regards the security of 
Mussulman proprietors, who, under 
the new arrangements, are deprived 
of their former ascendancy, and per- 
haps relegated to a position which 
may be one of comparative danger, 
the scheme suggested by Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, some two years 
ago, appears to have been adopted. 
Facilities are given for their with- 
drawal, by enabling them in that 
case to retain their lands and pro- 
vide for their management by 
lessees or other third parties. But 
the principle of religious liberty, 
which is the dominant idea of the 
pew settlement, is to be made 
applicable to the whole of the 
Ottoman empire. The 57th article 
of the Treaty binds the Ottoman 
Government to give it the widest 
scope; and the right of the diplo- 
matic and consular agents of the 
Powers to see it carried into effect 
is reserved. The whole scheme of 
administration aims at the general 
improvement and security of the 
late and present subjects of the 
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Porte; and possibly a brighter and 
happier day is dawning for the un- 
fortunate subjects of Mohammedan 
maladministration. Much as their 
condition has been exaggerated and 
misrepresented for political pur- 
poses, and little as it justified the 
war which is now concluded, every 
one must rejoice that the recent 
deliberations of Europe should have 
resulted in a scheme so obviously 
intended, and probably so well cal- 
culated, to insure them greater pros- 
perity and security than could 
possibly have been obtained under 
the unfettered rule of the Porte. 
The two Treaties which thus restore 
to the Sultan a large proportion of 
the Ottoman dominion, amount to 
an absolute revolution in the posi- 
tion and prospects alike of the 
European and Asiatic provinces. If 
a large share of responsibility hence- 
forth devolves upon Great Britain, 
it is a high imperial and beneficent 
task which she has undertaken. It 
will doubtless be accepted with the 
courage and seriousness which it 
demands; and if it is performed with 
steadfastness and spirit, it will not 
merely renovate large territories and 
populations, but it will strengthen 
and secure the empire of Great 
Britain in those quarters where it 
is most vulnerable, and most needs 
protection. 

We have dwelt, in the first place, 
upon these provisions for good gov- 
ernment both in Asia and Europe, 
because in them lie the chief guar- 
antee for the durability of this 
settlement. A great deal will de- 

end in the future upon the action 
of the English Government. We 
are now so heavily pledged in 
regard to the East, that to repeat 
the policy of indifference and in- 
action which succeeded to the 
Crimean war, would be the height 
of rashness. The establishment of 
order and contentment in the do- 
minions of the Sultan is our best 
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preservative against a very serious 
war. But, apart from the prospect 
of the vitality of the new settle- 
ment being adequately secured by 
internal measures of reform, the 
Treaty of Berlin fulfils another con- 
dition of permanence in that it has 
satisfactorily adjusted the relative 
pretensions of the signatory Powers, 
while fully upholding the inter- 
ests of this country. We have 
always maintained that the Treaty 
of Paris must be replaced by an 
arrangement which would, if not 
to an equal extent, at all events 
to an adequate degree, secure the 
interests of Great Britain. It seems 
to us that we now occupy a stronger 
position than we did before the 
war, but that we do so at the price 
of establishing a frontier line con- 
terminous with that of a great 
military empire. Still, behind that 
frontier are some warlike races 
filled with ivextinguisbable hos- 
tility to Russia; and, on the other 
hand, our vested rights in Asia 
Minor give us an unquestioned 
ascendancy at Constantinople, and 
a stronger hold upon the Straits, 
.and upon the positions which com- 
mand those Straits from the south, 
Henceforth, although we abide by 
the ancient rule of the Ottoman 
empire, which closes both the Dar- 
danelles and the Bosphorus to the 
ships of war of all nations, there 
can be no question that in case of 
Russian encroachment upon the new 
frontier line, her whole coasts along 
the Black Sea are instantly accessi- 
ble to our ironclads, and are vul- 
nerable at any point which we may 
choose to select. Our naval power, 
too, at the east of the Mediter- 
ranean, and for the protection of 
Egypt and the Suez Canal, is 
largely increased by the possession 
of Cyprus. The notion of the 
Black Sea becoming a mare clausum 
for Russia, whilst we are interested 
-in the coasts of Asia Minor from 
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the Bosphorus to Batoum, must be 
for ever dispelled. The visiona 
schemes, which were shadowed 
forth in the Treaty of San Stefano, 
for establishing Russian power on 
the coasts of the Aigean and the 
western shore of the Euxine, are 
abandoned. Relatively to Great 
Britain, Russia has gained nothing 
by recent events. Undoubtedly we 
pay heavily for the counterbalanc- 
ing advantages we have obtained, 
But it has cost us nothing in blood 
and next to nothing in war taxation; 
and in all probability the effort and 
expenditure which are entailed upon 
us will be of a productive, as they 
most assuredly will be of an hon- 
ourable and imperial, character. 

Lord Beaconsfield claims for the 
Treaty that the menace to European 
independence has been removed, 
and the threatened injury to the 
British empire averted. The Con- 
gress restored to the Sultan 30,000 
geographical square miless and two 
and a half millions of population. 
Bulgaria is now merely a state in the 
valley of the Danube, one-third of 
what was contemplated in the Treaty 
of San Stefano. The race which de- 
fended Plevna can defend the Bal- 
kans. He explained that, so far from 
the possessors of Sofia being in a 
position strong enough to turn the 
Balkans, Mehemet Ali Pasha him- 
self had pointed out that, as a 
Strategical position, Sofia was worth- 
less, but that it was of vital im- 
portance to the Sultan to secure the 
Pass of Ichtiman,—and that, accord- 
ingly, was dove. Unless Mehemet 
Ali was grossly mistaken on a mat- 
ter of vital importance to his coun- 
try, the new Turkish frontier must 
be of adequate strength. With re- 
gard to Varna, that was to the north 
of the Balkans, and in itself was 
not a place of importance, especially 
as compared with the harbour of 
Bourgas, which the Congress allot- 
ted to Turkey. 
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Lord Derby, on the other hand, 


says that we have not provided an 
invincible barrier to the further ex- 
tension of Russian influence. That 
in the nature of things would be 
impossible. But we think that the 
difficulties in the way of extending 
it are immensely increased. As 
Prince Bismarck observed, there is 
again a Turkey in Europe; it is 
provided with a defensible frontier, 
and the population with guarantees 
for good government. Not merely 
is Russia prevented thereby from 
at once inheriting its remains, but 
its prospect of ever doing so is 
indefinitely postponed. Another 
Power has intervened. By the 
arrival of the Austrians at Novi 
Bazar, the whole course of affairs, as 
Lord Salisbury observed, has been 
changed. 


‘There is now a strong Power,” he 
said—‘‘ strong in itself, and strong in 
the fact that under its present Govern- 
ment it is one of the best administered 
states in Europe ; a Power which has 
solved to a great and singular extent 
the difficult problem of reconciling 
conflicting races and creeds to live un- 
der a common Government—which is 
on the highroad to Constantinople ; 
and though no one who knows the 
tenor of Austrian policy would suspect 
her statesmen of the slightest desire to 
precipitate such a disastrous result, yet 
the Government had announced to the 
world in general, and to intending 
aggressors in particular, that if either 
intrigue or violence should shake the 
Turkish empire to pieces, it will not 
be Russia that will rule upon the 
Bosphorus.” 


We must say that, after making 
every allowance for the burdens 
which we have undertaken, and 
which we have no wish in any wa 
to underrate, we still deliberately 
regard the Treaty of Berlin as, in 
the words of Prince Bismarck, a 
magnificent success for this country. 
With the full knowledge of the 
strong positions which we have 
acquired in order to counterbalance 
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her Asiatic encroachments, Russia 
nevertheless felt herself constrained 
to affix her signature toa Treaty 
which deprives her of nearly all the 
material stipulations of the San 
Stefano convention. Foremost in 
her concessions we place the solemn 
recognition of that main principle 
of the Treaty of Paris which Gene- 
ral Ignatieff had so ostentatiously 
discarded — viz., that the whole 
work of resettlement was the right 
and the duty of the signatory 
Powers. That was the decisive and 
world-renowned triumph of England. 
Whatever fate may attend some of 
the provisions of this Treaty, Eu- 
rope owes it to England that she is 
again organised and strong. The 
Triple Alliance is dissolved, and 
public law is re-established, with 
Austria and England installed as its 
protectors, with the approval of Eu- 
rope and the gratitude of France. 
Even M. Gambetta talks of England’s 
brilliant re-entry into the European 
circle, and welcomes the result as 
“covering all the defects which 
may be found in the details of the 
Treaty.” We may justly be proud 
of our welcome, and of the spirit - 
which animates it. 

No doubt Russia has made good 
the relative superiority of her forces 
and her power, as compared with 
Turkey. The journals in this coun- 
try which followed the vicissitudes 
of her military fortunes with a 
sympathy which was all the more 
disgraceful that it showed no signs 
of being counterbalanced by any 
anxiety either for the security of 
British interests or for the results 
upon the conquered provinces of un- 
restrained Muscovite predominance, 
were gratified to the utmost. Con- 
stantinople, the lines of Bulair, the 
Bosphorus, the Dardenelles, the coast 
of the Euxine and of the Aigean, all 
would have been at the mercy of 
the Czar but for the interposition 
of this couvtry. In the interests 
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alike of the populations of Turkey, 
of the balance of power, and of 
European tranquillity, the Salis- 
bury Circular demanded that the 
Russian convention with Turkey 
should be submitted unreservedly 
to a Congress, with a view to its 
reconstruction. The demand was, 
that General Iagnatiefi’s Treaty 
should be torn up by the roots; 
and it has been, so far as European 
Turkey is concerned, torn up by 
the roots. Large territory has been 
restored to the Sultan; the line of 
the Balkans, as the strongest fron- 
tier line within the confines of his 
empire, has been given back to 
him, with unreserved liberty to 
garrison and defend it. It was in 
reference to this concession, the 
most vital part of the whole ar- 
rangement, that the British Pleni- 
potentiaries, and especially Lord 
Beaconsfield, have reaped an undy- 
ing renown. They treated its re- 
fusal as a casus belli, and succeeded 
without a war, but by a steadfast 
courage sand resolution worthy of 
their brilliant achievement, in roll- 
ing back the tide of Russian 
invasion behind the Balkans, and 
in restoring to the Sultan a 
large portion of his dominions. 
Further than that, the strong Slav 
state which it was sought to 
establish within and without that 
range, “under the auspices and 
control of Russia, possessing im- 
portant harbours upon the shores of 
the Black Sea and the Archipelago, 
and conferring upon that Power a 
preponderating influence over both 
the political and commercial rela- 
tions in those seas,” was abolished. 
All of it within that range—that 
is, nearly two-thirds of the whole 
—has been replaced under the 
direct military and political rule of 
the Sultan. The Greek populations 
of Thrace and Macedonia are no 
longer merged in the dominant 
Slav majority. Even if Russian in- 
fluence predominates in the new pro- 
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vince of Bulgaria, it is not a strong 
state; it is more than a hundred 
miles from the Aigean sea; it pos- 
sesses an inconsiderable sea-board, 
and no other port than Varna, 
“which can hardly be used for any 
but commercial purposes.” And as 
regards Russian influence, a Euro. 
pean Commission will frame its in. 
stitutions, and bring them into oper- 


- ation after the Russian army has 


been withdrawn. Moreover, the in- 
terposition of the Austrian Power 
charged with the administration of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, the hos- 
tility of Roumania, the discontent 
of Servia and Montenegro, the bar- 
rier of the Danube, the experience of 
the evils resulting from Muscovite 
intrigues and invasions, and the 
substantial prosperity with which 
a rich and fertile soil will reward 
peace and industry, are consider- 
able impediments in the way of any 
undue or disastrous use of Russian 
influence. The results of British 
interference may be summed up 
in the words of Lord Salisbury’s 
despatch :— 


‘““The Greek populations no longer 
fall within the boundaries of the 
autonomous Slav Principality; and 
all Russian influence has been removed 
to a distance from the shores of the 
Agean Sea, The same territorial ar- 
rangements have the effect of attain- 
ing the essential aim which, in the 
recent negotiations, her Majesty's 
Government have had in view—the 
independent existence and action of 
the Government of Constantinople. 
The political outposts of Russian 
power have been pushed back to the 
region beyond the Balkans, and its 
opportunities for establishing influence 
in the reduced Bulgaria have been 
materially diminished. The Sultan’s 
dominions have been provided with a 
defensible frontier far removed from 
his capital. The interposition of the 
Austrian Power between the two inde- 
pendent Slav states, while it with- 
draws from him no territory of stra- 
tegical or financial value, offers him 
a security against renewed aggres- 
sion on their part which no other 
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arrangement could have furnished. 
Rich and extensive provinces have been 
restored to his rule, at the same time 
that careful provision against future 
misgovernment has been made, which 
will, it may be hoped, assure their 
loyalty, and prevent a recurrence of 
the calamities which have brought the 
Ottoman Power to the verge of ruin. 
Arrangements of a different kind, but 
having the same end in view, have 
rovided for the Asiatic dominions 
of the Sultan, security for the present, 
and the hope of prosperity and stability 
in the future.” 


And with regard to the Black Sea, 
Lord Salisbury claims this as the 
result of the endeavours of the 
British Plenipotentiaries :— 


“The ‘replacement under Turkish 
rule of Bourgas and the southern half 
of the seaboard of Bulgaria on 
the Euxine, and the strictly com- 
mercial character assigned by the 
Treaty to Batoum, have largely obvi- 
ated the menace to the liberty of the 
Black Sea which was contained in the 
original proposals.” 


The Vienna correspondent of the 
‘Times (July 18) points out, however, 
that no millennium has been reached. 
He considers that the main provi- 
sions of the Treaty, while endeavour- 
ing to make the fairest possible com- 
promise, have only brought the an- 
tagonism of interests into closer 
contact. “The difficulty,” he re- 
minds us, “in the way of forming 
new and autonomous Christian 
States in the Balkan peninsula lies 
in the want of elements capable of 
working them.” Though Greece 
and Servia might produce leaders, 
the Bulgarians have no one whom 
they could put forward as fit to 
exercise public influence, except in 
the southernmost portion. The 
Danubian Bulgaria is inhabited by 
an ignorant peasantry. As soon as 
Bulgaria is organised out of this 
unpromising material, she will in- 
trigue, he somewhat inconsistently 
adds, in order to annex the southern 
districts, where the flower of the 


Bulgarian nation dwells. And then 
he says— 


‘‘The opportunity for such a scheme 
is fully given by the delimitation of 
Bulgaria and the hybrid organisation 
devised for Eastern Roumelia, which 
almost entirely deprives the central 
authority in Constantinople of any con- 
trol over what is passing in the coun- 
try, restricting even its military autho- 
rity to the frontier garrisons. The 
addition to it of the Sandjak of Sofia 
not only brings Bulgaria into the heart 
of Roumelia, from which it may work 
farther east, but by including the head 
valleys of the Struma, with the Met 
Su and the Kara Su, it opens out the 
way towards the kindred districts of 
Macedonia in the west. On the other 
hand, there is the autonomous organ- 
isation of Eastern Roumelia to be con- 
sidered. These various races, which 
have been carrying on a war of exter- 
mination against each other, and a 
large portion of whom, in the Rhodope 
mountains, and on the upper Arda, 
are still in arms, are all of a sudden to 
sit in the council-chamber side by side 
and work together. This of itself, it 
will be seen, is a problem rather more 
difficult to solve than even the organ- 
isation of Bulgaria, which will be 
virtually, at least, in the hands of 
one man—the Russian. Commissioner ; 
while as to Eastern Roumelia, six com- 
missioners are to work in concert with 
the Porte.” 


Further than that, he argues that 
complications will probably arise be- 
tween Austria and Turkey and the 
two provinces; then that there is a 
latent but inevitable antagonism be- 
tween Austria on the one side, and 
Servia and Montenegro supported 
by Russia on the other; then that 
the extension of Austria in the dis- 
tricts of the Adriatic is likely to in- 
flame Italy with jealousy; then 
that the vague promise given to the 
Greeks opens another sore, All 
these things portend difficulties, 
whilst the Turkish power’ on which 
the Treaty is said to rely being 
gone, there is no one to build up 
the edifice devised by the Congress. 

But Austria, as pointed out by the 
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same correspondent (‘ Times,’ July 
19), although she has not given the 
direct guarantee on the European 
side which England has on the 
Asiatic side, has nevertheless taken 
up a position “in the very centre 
and focus whence further attempts 
against the remaining possessions of 
Turkey in Europe might proceed, 
and within easy reach of all those 
who might undertake them.” In 
such a position a written pledge 
would be superfluous. By force of 
her position and interests, she be- 
comes a buttress to the Ottoman 
empire; and her co-operation with 
England in regard to the European 
side of the Eastern Question is 
more than ever assured. These two 
Powers are pledged by their inter- 
ests, their engagements, and the posi- 
tions which they have respectively 
taken up, to render the new settle- 
ment as operative and successful as 
the nature of things will permit. 

The settlement of the European 
dominion of the Sultan was un- 
doubtedly a great triumph for 
Europe, and for England in particu- 
lar. According to the views attri- 
buted to a member of the Congress, 
it was plain from the outset that an 
agreement existed between England 
and Austria to oppose even by force 
the aims of Russia. Prince Bis- 
marck was bent upon peace at any 
price, and was firmly supported in 
that policy by France and Italy. 
Russia had to yield all along the 
European line. In Asia, where no 
support was to be had, we contented 
ourselves with a counterbalancing 
arrangement, except so far as we suc- 
cessfully insisted upon a strictly 
commercial character being assigned 
to Batoum and the retrocession of 
the district and town of Bayazid. 
The European trade from Trebizond 
to Persia is thus rendered secure ; 
and for the rest we trust, both for 
the adequacy and permanency of 
the new settlement, to action which 
is external to the Congress. 
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As regards the effect of the arrange- 
ments made in the Balkan penin- 
sula, we are sanguine enough to 
hope that they will at least be as 
efficacious as unrestricted Moham- 
medan rule for the purpose of stem- 
ming the tide of Muscovite invasion, 
It is said that the Balkan range is 
a sham line of defence, and that the 
Sultan will be powerless in the 
future to offer effective resistance ; 
whilst through the new principality 
of Bulgaria the road is open for 
fresh intrigue and a_ repetition 
of the old schemes with which 
Europe is familiar. Possibly it 
may be so, but we are disposed 
to trust to the conservative influ- 
ence of the new agencies which 
recent events and the Treaty of 
Berlin have brought into play, and 
to which we have previously re- 
ferred. But granted that the peril 
still exists in an equal or even 
greater degree than it has done dur- 
ing the last twenty years, what is 
England to do in the matter? We 
have done our utmost in concert 
with Europe, and in vindication of 
public faith and international duty, 
and the result is a cancelment of 
the Treaty of San Stefano to an 
extent which astounds diplomacy. 
Those who cavil at the success which 
has been achieved, and foretell a 
speedy re-enactment of the scenes 
which have just closed, seem to 
have no policy but that of war at 
any price. According to them, 
Russia should be treated as a faith- 
less and barbarous Power which 
must, for the safety of the world, 
be shattered and suppressed,—De- 
lenda est Carthago. But a great 
empire, comprising eighty millions 
of the human race, cannot be dealt 
with in that fashion, This was no 
doubt the spirit in which the Cri- 
mean war was waged; but few En- 
glishmen are proud of that chapter 
in their political history. Russia and 
England must pursue what we trust 
will remain, as far as Asiatic annexa- 
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tion is concerned, the parallel lines 
of their destiny. If Ottoman power 
is destined to decay, our energies 
must be thrown into the inevitable 
and gradual work of reconstruction, 
with a view to limit Russian en- 
croachment and to make good the 
outer bulwarks of our own empire. 
It will task the statesmanship of 
this country to compass that result 
from time to time successfully and 
without war. But to say beforehand 
that it is impossible, and that, in 
the interests of the general safety, 
a weakened and exhausted Power 
must be shattered to pieces before 
she has time to recover her strength, 
shows more of despair than cou- 
rage—more of national animosi- 
ty than of comprehensive policy. 
The interposition, of Austria with- 
in the Balkan peninsula must 
inevitably throw her interests into 
the scale, as against the success 
of Muscovite intrigue. No doubt 
the Russians remain a powerful and 


numerous people, destined to exer- 
cise a full share of influence over 
the tetritories which lie on their 


southern boundary. It is enough 
for England that, as Turkish author- 
ity recedes, other agencies are being 
developed which will tend to coun- 
terbalance that influence. The re- 
cent treaties are not such as to 
invite a repetition of the late san- 
guinary, costly, and not very profit- 
able war. If, however, destiny is 
the other way, Great Britain has 
secured the time, the opportunity, 
and the right to render her im- 
portant interests in the neighbour- 
hood perfectly secure. She is on 
the spot ; her ascendancy at Constan- 
tinople is complete; her grasp on 
the Straits, the Black Sea, the east 
of the Mediterranean, the Suez 
Canal, has been placed beyond 
dispute. For offence and defence 
her position is stronger than it was ; 
and she has enjoyed the triumph 
of pushing her rival back, alike 
from the shores of the A®gean and 
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the western coast of the Euxine, 
We cannot conceive what there is 
left, after these successes have been 
obtained, which would be worth 
fighting for. So far from cavilling 
at what has been done, it far ex- 
ceeds anything we ever thought 
possible without a war. This coun- 
try has never lain under obligations 
to any one man, greater than those 
which the Prime Minister has im- 
posed upon her. No doubt Lord 
Salisbury is entitled to a large 
share in the applause ; and the coun- 
try will not readily forget his un- 
wavering adherence to the Govern- 
ment at a time when half-hearted 
action would have been ruinous 
to its best interests, But it is 
in Lord Beaconsfield that the 
country recognises the leader who 
has kept, through good report and 
evil report, its aim steadily fixed 
on its true goal. Whether the 
whole country was lashed into 
a fury against the Turk, or vehe- 
mently calling for war against the 
Czar, he tenaciously adhered to 
the policy of safeguarding British 
interests and empire on the lines 
of the Paris Treaty. By his patience, 
reticence, imperturbable courage and 
decision, he has effected the greatest 
diplomatic victory that was ever 
achieved. The Aylesbury speech 
of two years ago showed that he 
could control his countrymen when 
influenced by the wildest panic 
ever created by party animosity, and 
change the current of national feel- 
ing. The measures with which he 
prepared to resist the completion 
of Russian designs, showed that 
his resources in action were equal 
to the occasion, and that this 
country could meet an unexpected 
and overwhelming crisis by a dis- 
play of unexpected strength. The 
ines of his policy have throughout 
been so clear and simple that it, is 
astonishing that they could have 
been misrepresented with so much 
violence and virulence. They were 
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adhered to with a pertinacity which 
extorted even the envious admiration 
of Mr, Gladstone ; and they have at 
length terminated in a_ success 
which the oldest statesmen in 
Europe recognise as due to the 
skill, sagacity, and resource with 
which they were conducted. 

We feel convinced that the Eng- 
lish people will very generally de- 
cide that, so far from the recent 
treaties having left anything to be 
desired, the only question is whether 
we have not grasped at too much, 
Our view is, that Turkish power 
having been roughly shaken and 
its fall accelerated, that “ illimitable 
seramble” which Mr, Gladstone 
alluded to in his Bulgarian pam- 
phlet, and which all statesmen have 
foreseen, is brought indefinitely 
nearer. Both Austria and England 
have taken the opportunity, whilst 
forcing Russia to retreat, to materi- 
ally strengthen their position with 
regard to the future. Both were 


compelled to do so, otherwise they 
must at once have acquiesced in 


Russian aggrandisement, Russia 
had precipitated matters. Her ac- 
tion had compelled both Austria 
and England either to accept new 
and greater responsibilities, or else 
to retire from the field, All parties, 
Russia included, were agreed that 
the day of partition had not arrived. 
Had Russia been strong enough to 
enter Constantinople—had she tak- 
en the capital, proclaimed the extinc- 
tion of Turkish authority in Europe, 
and invited the signatory Powers to 
reconstruct European Turkey—the 
whole face of the question would 
have been altered. War or partition 
must have ensued, probably both. 
Bat Russia herself shrank from that 
course. All recognised that for the 
general safety the anomaly of a Mo- 
hammedan empire in Christian Enr- 
ope must for a time, probably for a 
lengthened period, continue. Gen- 
eral Ignatieff desired that the Sultan 
should remain as a Muscovite vas- 
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sal, Europe resolved that he should 
remain under the tutelage of his 
residuary legatees, among whom 
Russia should not occupy a fore. 
most place, There is no tertium 
quid, The war has destroyed the 
independent power of the Sultan, 
who nevertheless survives as part 
of the European system. The alter. 
native is, either that Russia should 
hold him in leading strings, or that 
the political heirs of his vast domin- 
ions, whether for themselves or in 
trast for the races of the future, 
should guard his empire and con- 
trol its administration. The world 
recoils from the prospect of one 
vast Muscovite domination. The 
leading Powers interested in the 
Eastern Question, if that prospect 
is to be averted, must step forward 
and+ assume the task which Russia 
has precipitated, but feels herself 
unequal to discharge. Russia has 
struck down her prey, but she 
wants time before she can either 
devour or assimilate it. For us to 
have hesitated now, at this critical 
moment in the fate of empires, 
would have been to yield for all 
time. Not merely do the com- 
manding interests which England 
possesses in those regions forbid 
her te yield, but the ultimate con- 
sequences of the fall of Ottoman 
empire, our relations to Mohamme- 
dan power throughout the world, 
the fate of those races and nations, 
with and without a future, which 
turn to us for protection,—compel 
us to vindicate the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of imperial power. 
The Anglo-Austrian understanding, 
resulting in simultaneous though not 
in joint action, destroys the exclusive 
predominance of Russia as complete- 
lv as a successful war would have 
done. This understanding needs 
no treaty to cement it. A common 
and vital interest has produced it, 
and impelled to the action which 
has resulted from it. It offers 
the best guarantee for improved 
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Ottoman administration, and tbe 
best security that, in future poli- 
tical changes in that quarter of the 
world, the interests of Europe, and 
of the races whose growth we trust 
will be fostered, will be adequately 
attended to. 

Peace, we have no doubt, would 
not have been preserved, nor could 
any satisfactory settlement have 
been arrived at, but for the exhaus- 
tion of both the combatants. Until 
we see the Protocols, we cannot tell 
to what extent the other Powers of 
Europe have contributed to the suc- 
cess of the Congress, Enough, how- 
ever, has been disclosed to render it 
extremely probable that the author- 
ity and determination of Prince 
Bismarck, and the sympathy, good- 
will, and assistance of France and 
Italy, have largely contributed to 
the happy result. But what are we 
to say to the forlorn condition of 
the English Opposition? The posi- 
tion of Liberals in reference to 
this Eastern Question has become 
so exceedingly painful, that it is 
almost a rule of social courtesy not 
to mention it in their presence. It 
must be admitted that their party 
has laboured under singular disad- 
vantages. Their foremost man re- 
fused the responsibilities of leader- 
ship, while he declined to follow and 
assumed to dictate. Lord Granville 
and Lord Hartington never had a fair 
chance of displaying their states- 
manship, or of assisting to form the 
opinion and policy of the country. 
Mr. Gladstone has throughout been 
the central figure of the Opposition, 
and has been followed by fully one- 
half of the party. Never was seen 
a more inflammatory agitator than 
this retired Nestor of politics, That 
issues of peace or war hung in the 
balanée, that great principles and 
great interests were at stake, was 
nothing to him. His own policy 
had Jed the country into a war 
which nearly all admit might and 
ought to have been avoided. Yet, 


on his own showing, he devoted 
his days and nights to oppose the 
policy of the Premier, who, taught 
by his close experience of the 
Aberdeen Ministry, was — strenu- 
ously avoiding all its errors, and 
striving to render peace practicable 
and possible. When success had 
crowned his efforts, and the whole 
country had welcomed him back in 
triumph and gratitude, could any- 
thing jar upon the public mind 
more painfully than the pitiful ery 
of incoherent fury and distress that 
was seut up by his overwhelmed 
and defeated rival from South- 
wark ? 

It is very easy to recount the dan- 
gers of what we have done. What, 
however, would have been the dan- 
gers of the contrary policy of inac- 
tion? We look in vain to see the 
estimate formed of them. Would 
Asia Minor in that case have become 
first the victim of anarchy and then 
a Russian possession; and if so, 
would the result be disastrous to 
ourselves and to others? We look 
in vain for any answer to this ques- 
tion. If the Opposition is an hon- 
est one, an answer must’ be found. 
But Mr, Gladstone rakes up the old 
dead and buried Berlin Memoran- 
dum. He objectsto secrecy. We 
ought to have joined Russia in her 
beneficent action. Bessarabia has 
been given up. The six millions, 
and perhaps more, have been spent. 
Details of that kind are dwelt upon, 
and it is hinted that the Govern- 
ment was scarcely honest in retain- 
ing office after their difficulties were 
increased by the Bulgarian agita- 
tion. As regards what we have 
done in Asia, it is an insane cove- 
nant. Russia, he says, does not 
want to go into Asia Minor. If so; 
the dangers of our covenant disap- 
pear. Then, again, he says, we 
have no interest, in keeping Russia 
out, But that assertion is not 
made good, Perhaps Mr. Glad- 
stone is of the same opinion as 
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Mr. Forster, whose speech at the 
Cobden Club was reported at the 
same time. That distinguished 
authority upon the Eastern Ques- 
tion, who runs away from his own 
motions, and whose mind is a thing 
of a very fluctuating character with 
respect to our Foreign policy, says 
that we have guaranteed misgovern- 
ment in Turkey in Asia. That is a 
most extraordinary statement to be 
made by any man who has read the 
Treaty. Further than that, he says, 
“the punishment for misgovern- 
ment in Turkey is rebellion, as- 
sisted by Russia;” and we ought 
not to provide against that. It is 
“not our special duty to reform the 
world.” So that, in Mr. Forster’s 
opinion, there is no objection to 
Asia Minor becoming first the vic- 
tim of anarchy, and then a Russian 
possession. ‘That would have been, 
according to him, the natural and 
fitting sequence of events. And the 
covenant which provides against it 
is amere bribe to certain classes, 
and springs from a wild, reckless, 
and dangerous policy. 

We regret te see a great party 
building up its Opposition policy 
with so little regard to the present 
or the future. The motion of Lord 
Hartington will doubtless insure an 
excellent debate, which we trust 
will throw light upon the subject. 
But if there are no sounder views to 
be put forward than those expressed 
by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster, 
the Liberals will end, as they be- 
gan, by contributing nothing but 
sound and fury to the discussion of 
this question. No doubt, we have 


now an exposed frontier in Asia. 


Minor, but so we have all over the 
world. But if Russia likes to be- 
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gin the attack, our efforts will not be 
limited to that single quarter of the 
world. Moreover, in the opinion of 
those who care for the maintenance 
of the British empire, and who do 
not intend that one invariable cycle 
shall be maintained of Turkish mis- 
government and Russian aggression 
and annexation, we should have 
had to defend Asia Minor whether 
we made a treaty beforehand or 
not. In that point of view, the 
“insane” covenant is all clear profit, 
as it enables us to take political 
and other means of precaution. 
In the contrary point of view, a 
line of policy is recommended which 
England has almost unanimously 
discarded, and which a large por- 
tion of the Liberal party emphati- 
cally condemns, Will the party of 
Lord Palmerston commit itself to 
the principle, that Russian aggran- 
disement is the just and inevitable 
consequence of Turkish misrule, 
and as such is not to be resisted by 
England? If it does, it will finally 
dissever itself from the traditions 
and policy of the past, and render 
its future accession to office equival- 
ent to a renunciation of our Eastern 
policy, and a repudiation of our 
existing relations to the Powers of 
Europe, and especially to Russia, 
Austria, and Turkey. Doubtless 
the cooler heads of the party will 
prevail; and while the motion of 
Lord Hartington will enable the 
more “insane” enthusiasm of his 
followers to wear itself out, the 
Opposition itself will merely dispute 
the immediate necessity of the 
policy, and while. refraining from 
condemning it in principle, will 
call for a party censure upon the 
details of its execution. 








